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Remarks on the ſiriking ſimilarity, and the ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed difference, between the re- 
lation of Motive and that of Phyſical Cauſe ; 
—on Mr HuME's doctrine of their perfect 
Identity ; — on his juſt and important diſ- 

tinction between Neceſſary Conneftion and 
only Conflant  Conjunttion ;—on his attempt 

to account for the popular perſuaſion of the 
uberty of human Actions, on his own prin- 


ciples, 
MONG all the various relations that 


A have engaged the attention either 
of philoſophers or of mankind in 


general, there is none which has common- 
ly been thought to bear a cloſer and more 
| ſtriking reſemblance and affinity to that of 
A e » cauſe 


3 KiSB A . 


cauſe and effect in phyſics, than the fami- 
liar and well-known relation between the 
ordinary voluntary determinations und ac- 8 
tions of men, and the motives or princi- 4 
ples of action to which they are referred, 
and from which they are conceived in ſome 
meaſure to proceed: yet there are none 
which the vulgar diſtinguiſh more readily 
and uniformly, in point of thought at 

lleaſt, however they may expreſs them in 
words; norany which philoſophers have 
more induſtriouſly or more eee la- 
boured to confound. 


The popular perſuaſion of what is called ³ 
the Liberty of human actiens implies a 
conviction, that there is an important and 
well-underſtood difference between Hole = 
two relations. - 


The philoſophical doctrine of Neceſlity 

implies and conſiſts in the perſuaſion, that 

5 the two relations in queſtion are either pre- 
z ciſely or very nearly the ſame, 


The former by no means conſiſts in the 
| belief, that there is no relation between 


motives 


— ___. 
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motives and the determinations and ac- 
tions of men, which is the notion of it 
that many philoſophers have unluckily 
adopted; and imputed to the vulgar, and 
employed much labour and ingenuity in 
refuting; but in the belief that there is in 

man, beſides the motives of his voluntary 
_ determinations and actions, another prin- 
ciple-of change and activity, a certain in- 
dependent, ſelf- governing, ſelf-derermi- 
ning power, which he may at his own 
diſcretion exert, by acting either according 
to motives, or in oppoſition to motives, or 
without any motives at all: while, on the 


HD 


contrary; it is conceived that there is na 


ſuch power in inanimate bodies; and that 
every change occurring in ſuch bodies is 
purely an effect of ſome cauſe, in conſe- 
quence of which it comes to paſs, perhaps 
neceſſarily, and at leaſt certainly and ine- 
vitablyz bodies being equally unable to 
produce any change in themſelves, or ta 
prevent any change in themſelves, corre- 
ſponding to a cauſe applied. 


The latter doctrine implies, that what- 


ever other differences there may be be- 
| | A 2 tween 


* 
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tween the relation of motive and action, 
and that of phyſical cauſe and effect, there 
is at leaſt no ſuch independent principle 
of change and activity, or ſelf- governing 
power, in lixing perſons, any more than in 
lifeleſs bodies; and that all our determi- 
nations and actions come to paſs in conſe- 
quence of the motives applied, as purely, 
as certainly, as irreſiſtibly on the part of 
the perſon, as phyſical effects in conſe- 
quence of the application of their rej _ 


tive cauſes. 


That there is an evident and well-known 
relation between the actions of men and 
their appetites, paſſions, deſires, averſions, 
judgements of right and wrong, expedient 
and inexpedient, and in general whatever 
are regarded as motives or principles of 
action, I believe never was nor ever can be 
doubted or denied by any man of ſenſe 
and candour, 


It would ſurely be needleſs and ridi- 
culous to ſet about proving, that there is 
a molt evident and intimate relation be- 
tween hunger and eating, between thu ſt 
| and 


and drinking, between fear and daſtardly 
conduct in the hour of danger, between 
benevolence and good offices, between an- 
ger, or malice, or rapacity, and unjuſt, 
unkind, and cruel behaviour. It would 
even be unneceſſary to mention a truth ſo 
obvious and generally acknowledged, were 
there not reaſon to think, that ſome au- 
thors, who had eſpouſed the popular fide 
of the queſtion concerning Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity, had gone fo far, in the heat of con- 
troverſy, as to deny that there was any 
particular relation between motives and 
actions. This may be inferred from the 
manner in which ſome of the ableſt ad vo- 
cates for the doctrine of Neceſli,; and 
particularly Mr Hume, have ſtated their 
arguments. Mr HumE's reaſonings pro- 
ceed chiefly on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe 
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nied that there was any ſuch relation be- 
tween motives and actions as might enable 
us to reaſon from the one to the other. 
The ſame miſapprehenſion of the popular 


tings ot Dr PRIEST LV, vol. 2. p. 87. & 88. in 
the account of the character of his ſuppo- 
WEE 
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who. held the oppoſite opinion to his, de- 


perſuaſion of Liberty is apparent in the wri- 
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ſed ſon B, to whom he attributes what he 
calls Philoſophical Liberty. No authors, 
indeed, have come to my knowledge, who 
maintained expreſsly ſuch an opinion; but 
as it ſeems to have been imputed to ſame, 
particularly to Dx KING by LEIBNITZz, it 
is proper to diſclaim it in the moſt expli- 
cit: terms, as being not merely erroneous, 
but extravagant, and as repugnant to po- 
pular belief, or common ſenſe, as the phi- 
loſophical dodtrine of Neceſhty, 


lt may even be thought a very fooliſh, 
or at beſt a ncedleſs attempt, to ſet about 
explaining to men in any degree the na- 
ture M the relation between motive and 
action; as it is ſcarce credible that any 
thing ſhould be more generally or more 
accurately underſtood by them, than what 
is an object of direct conſciouſneſs, of 
hourly experience, and of ſuch high im- 
portance, as to command their conſtant, 
attention. 


Nevertheleſs, as many philoſophers have 
been of a contrary opinion, and not con- 


tent with endeavouring to explain what 
needed 
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needed no explanation, and could admit 
of none, have maintained, that the rela- 
tion in queſtion is very different from 
what mankind have generally conceived it 
to be; and, in particular, that it is eſſen- 


tially the ſame with that of cauſe and ef- 


feQ in phyſics; it will not, I hope, be 
thought ſo abſurd as at firſt ſight it might 
appear, to endeavour to inveſtigate, in a 
more accurate manner than has hitherto 


been attempted, that feeringly obvious 


point; and to aſcertain, by a kind of evi- 
dence which has hitherto been ſuppoſed 
free either from fallacy or from diſpute, if 
not the full extent, and all che particulars, 
at leaſt the reality, and ſome of the moſt 
important and intereſting circumſtances 
of that difference which the vulgar have 
ſo generally acknowledged, and which fo 
many philoſophers have been fond of de- 
nying. 


In the firſt place, it is obvious, not 
only that there is a very intimate relation 
between the motives and actions of men, 
but likewiſe that this relation bears a 


ſtrong reſemblance or affinity to that of 


cauſe 
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cauſe and effect in phyſics, as well as to 
that of agent and action. Even the lan- 
guage which we commonly employ in 
ſpeaking of the relation of motive and ac- 
tion, is in a great meaſure formed on theſe 
analogies. 


- We often inquire and ſpeak about the 
cauſes of the actions of men, meaning 
the motives of them, juſt as we do a- 
bout the cauſes of any occurrences in the 
material world, We ſpeak currently of 
actions proceeding from, or produced by 
certain motives or cauſes; we ſpeak of 
the influence, the power, the irreſiſtible 
force of motives, juſt as freely as we do 
of expanſion, fluidity, and evaporation, as 
proceeding from or produced by heat; or 
as we do of the influence or the actions of 
men on the objects around them, or of 
the influence of the ſun and moon on the 
tides, of the power of medicines, or of 
the irrefiſtible force of ſteam or of gun- 
powder, | 


| Theſe modes of expreſſion, which are 
by no means peculiar to any one language, 
Y Nor 
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nor confined to a few languages, but ſeem 

to be common in all, and to have been ſo 
in all ages and nations, and which may 
be employed in long diſcourſes and chains 
of reaſoning, without producing any ob- 
ſcurity or embarraſſment, ſhew plainly 
how cloſe and ſtriking the analogy is, in 
many obvious circumſtances at leaſt, a- 
mong the different relations in queſtion, 


And as a proof that the analogy ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged is not viſionary, but 
very real, any man of good ſenſe, enlight- 
ened by a little experience, may undertake 
with confidence, from knowing what 
people's motives are, to foretell what their 

actions will be; or, from knowing their 
actions, to infer what their motives have 
been: juſt as in phyſics, with the ſame 
kind of aid from experience, we can fore- 
tell an effect from knowing the cauſe; or 
infer the cauſe from knowing the ef- 


fect. 


Let it cannot juſtly be ſaid, that Cauſe 
is the generic, Motive the ſpecific term; and 
that the latter is > employed only in a More 

B limited 


limited ſenſe than the former, being ap- 
plied excluſively ro denote thoſe particular 
cauſes which, by influencing * the will, 
indireQly produce the actions of men; for 
mankind in general ſhow plainly, that 
they conceive ſome further difference be- 
tween the two relations in queſtion, than 
merely that of Genus and Species; and that 
they even believe there is ſomething in the 
ſuppoſed genus which is not in the ſup- 
poſed ſpecies; particularly the conſtant, 
and, with reſpect to us at leaſt, inſepa- 
rable connection between cauſe and effect; 
while the connection between motive and 
action is conceived to be only occaſional 
and ſeparable, and, in all ordinary caſes, 


in a great meaſure dependent on our- 
ſelves. 


»FTheſe and ſuch like phruſes I uſe in compliance 

with cuſtom, quem penes &c. and becauſe it is diffi- 
cult to avoid them, and would look like affectation 
to attempt to avoid them. But I am aware of the 
impropriety and incongruity of them, as miſrepre- 
ſenting the nature of the will, and confounding 
the three different notions and relations of Agent, 


9 and Motive. 


That 
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That ſuch has always been the perſua- 
fon, ' whether right or wrong, of the bulk 
of mankind, whatever words or phraſes 
they may have employed in ſpeaking of 
both or either of thoſe relations, is not in 
general diſputed even by thoſe who main- 
tain that there is no ſuch difference be- 
tween them. Nor can it reaſonably be 
diſputed, though, to be ſure, Mr Hume 
has made a very ingenious and elaborate 
attempt to that purpoſe; as the aſtoniſh- 
ment and indignation of the bulk of man- 
kind at the doctrine of Neceſſity, when 
they firſt hear it, and their incredulity 
vrith reſpect to it even when it ſeems moſt 
unanſwerably proved, plainly ſhew what 
is their general and natural perſuaſion, 


It 1s evident, that if mankind had con- 
ceived, as ſome of their expreſſions ſeem 
to imply, that their matives were the cau- 
ſes of their volitions and actions, in the 
ſame ſenſe of the word Cau/e that it has in 
phyſics; as, for inſtance, when we ſay 
that heat is the cauſe of fuſion, impulſe 
the cauſe of motion, the ſun and moon 
the cauſes of the tides; then the doArine 

B 2 of 
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of Neceſlity would have been the common 
and popular perſuaſion. It would, no 
doubt, have been a falſe one, and might 
have been confuted by philoſophers ; but 
no other could have prevailed among men 
unacquainted with good reaſoning, not a- 
ware of the importance of accurate obſer- 
vation and nice diſcrimination in all mat- 
ters of ſcience, and ignorant and even 
unſuſpicious of any difference between 
the relation of motive and action and 
that of cauſe and effect in phyſics. They 
might juſt as well have ſuppoſed, that the 
relation between impulſe and motion in a 
billiard-ball was conſtant, and that be- 
tween heat and the melting of ſnow only 
occaſional, and dependent on the good-will 


and pleaſure of the ow. 


It may even be worth while to remark, 
in illuſtration of this point, that mankind 

- have never regarded belief as a voluntary 
act of the mind, or as one dependent on 
the choice, power, or diſcretion of the per- 
ſon believing. Various circumſtances of 
affection or paſſion, or even, for example, 
Fre having laid a bet on any unknown or 
| _— 


* 
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doubtful point, may make it highly a- 
greeable to believe or diſbelieve, contrary 
to the proper evidence of ſuch a' point. 
But we feel it to be impoſſible to do fo. 
With the ſtrongeſt inclination to deceive 
ourſelves, we are conſcious that we can- 
not do it, if we but attend to the evidence. 
Now, the relation between evidence or 
proof of various kinds, and that act or 
ſtate of the mind which is called belief, is 
plainly very different from that of motive 
and action, and from that of cauſe and 
effect in phyſics; yet it bears a great re- 
ſemblance to both; between which there 
is a ſtill greater difference than between 
either of them and the relation of evidence, 
by which all belief is regulated, independ- 
ently of the choice or determination of the 
perſon believing. 


It is true, that mankind in general have 
ever found it difficult, perhaps I ſhould 
ſay impoſſible, to point out, in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner, any circumſlance of diſ- 
tinion between the relation of phyſical 
cauſe and that of motive, though they have 
always conſidered them as ſomehow dif- 


ferent, 
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ferent, and cannot be brought to think 
them the ſame. | 


The obvious circumſtance of diſtinction 
or ſuppoſed difference between them, which 
every perſon is ready to point out at once, 

. when he firſt hears of the queſtion, to wit, 
that in the relation of motive and action, the 
perſon has the power of acting or not act- 
ing as he pleaſes or chooſes, or according 
to the determinations of his will ; whereas, 
in the relation of cauſe and effect, the body 
has no fuch will, power, choice, or liber- 
ty, but inevitably undergoes the change 
correſponding to the cauſe applied, 1s by 
no means farisfactory to thoſe philoſophers 
who have thought fit to ereft themſelves 
into a tribunal of higher authority than 
the voice of nature, or the common ſenſe 
of mankind." Nay, though for my own 
part I regard the general and irrefiſtible 
_ conviction of mankind, with reſpect to 
ſuch a difference, as ſatisfatory and deci- 
five evidence as to the general point at iſ- 
ſue; yet I think it muſt in candour be 
owned, that it is by no means a ſufficient 
anſwer to the arguments of thoſe philoſo- 
| phers 
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phers who hold a different opinion, found- | 
ed on the ſtriking reſemblance or analogy 
between the two relations in queſtion, 
And theſe arguments, which appear ſo 
plauſible, and have been ſo confidently 
maintained, I think can be anſwered com- 
pletely, and in a manner ſtrictly philo- 
ſophical, only by ſhewing, that the two | 
relations in queſtion are not preciſely the 
fame, by pointing out ſome or all of the _- 
differences between them, and by proving 
that theſe differences are ſuch as neceſſarily 
imply the preſence and very frequent exer- 
tion of a ſelf-governing or ſelf-determi- 
ning power, ſuch as the vulgar have ſup- 
poſed, in living perſons, and not in inani- 
mate bodies. For no philoſophers aſſert, 
that, in conſequence of the influence of | 
motives, men are, in ordinary caſes, con- i 
ſtrained or compelled to act againſt their : 
will, but only that their will itſelf is in- | 
fluenced by the motives applied; or, in- 
other words, that, according to the philo- 
ſophical hypotheſis of the ſameneſs of the 
relation of cauſe and that of motive, every 
volition” or voluntary determination of a 
perſon is truly an effe of the motive, or 
u. | | com- 
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combination of motives, to which it is re- 

ferred, as much as motion in a billiard- 
ball is the effect of impulſe, and in the 
ſame ſenſe of the term effect in which it 
is uſed in phyſics, in ſpeaking of the 
changes which occur in inanimate matter, 
and of che relation of theſe changes to what 
are called the cauſes of them. 


In conſequence of this view of the que- 
ſtion, ſeveral philoſophers, as for inſtance 
Mr HumME and Dr PkIESTLY, have ven- 
tured to aflert, that all mankind have ever 
been, in their thoughts and in their ac- 
tions, as much convinced of the doctrine 
of neceſſity as philoſophers are, and only 
differ from them in the mode of expreſſing 
their thoughts. Indeed Dr PrIEsTLY has 

gone a great deal further, having aſſerted 
repeatedly, That there is no abſurdity 
more glaring to his underſtanding, 
than the notion of philoſophical li- 


cc berty.” 


_ Suppoling Mr Huuz's to be a fair and 

| full account of the difference between the 

vulgar and the aſſertors of the doctrine of 
| Neceſſity, 
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Neceſſity, (which however it evidently is 


not), it would be reaſonable to aſk, How 
it comes to paſs that a diſtin and accu- 
rate expreſſion of what they always thought 
ſhould to the bulk of mankind appear to 
denote, not merely ſomething. different 
from what they uſed to think, but ſome- 
thing new, and falſe at leaſt, if not incre- 
dible and abſurd. 


For my own part, after the ſtricteſt ate 
tention that I have been able to pay to the 
ſubject, both by careful reflection on my 
own thoughts, and by examining other 


men with reſpec to theirs, I am perfectly 


convinced, that the doctrine of Neceſſity, 


even as explained and aſſerted by Mr 
Hunz, in what he calls his Reconciling 


Projett, is altogether repugnant, not mere» 


ly in words, but in thought and principle, 
to the natural ſuggeſtions of the human 
faculties, .and to the general, and, if I 


mankind, . 


| B \ 51 | A 
Indeed Mr Hunz himſelf, notwith- 
candle the aflertion which I have been 
| 0 cConſi- 


miſtake not, the irreſiſtible conviion of 


\ 
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conſidering, ſeems to have been ſenſible 
that there was ſome difference, in thought 
as well as in words, between the aſſertors 
of the doctrine of Neceſſity and the vul- 
gar, with reſpect to the relation of Motive 
and Action. He pays no regard to the 
vulgar perſuaſion, as a principle in philo- 
ſophy, or as having any weight in deci- 
ding the point in queſtion; but he plainly 
admits it as a phenomenon, or matter of 
fact, and even acknowledges it to be a cu- 
rious one, by offering an elaborate expla- 
n of it on his own principles. 


* 


I have frequently as (ſays he) 

e what could poſſibly be the reaſon why 
L all mankind, though they have ever, 
« without heſitation, acknowledged the 

, doctrine of Neceflity, in their whole 

# practice and reaſoning, have yet diſco- 
vered ſuch a reluctance to acknowledge 

| it in words, and have rather Thewn a 
1 propenſity to profeſs the cantrary opi- 
nion. The matter, I think, may be ac- 
counted for after the following manner: 
lk we examine the operations of body, 
9 brow the production of effects from their 

| * cauſes, 


40 
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® cauſes we ſhall find that all our facul- 
ties can never carry us farther in our 
% knowledge of this relation, than barely 
t to obſerve, that particular. objects are 
4 conflantly eonjoined together, and that the 
©. mind is carried, by a cuſtomary tranſi- 
* on, from the appearance of one to the 
- #* belief of the other. But though this 
* concluſion concerning human igno- 
rance be the reſult of the ſtricteſt ſeru- 
: « tiny of the ſubjeR, men ſtill entertain 
a ſtrong: propenhty to believe, that they 
* penetrate farther into the powers of Na- 
ture, and perceive ſomething like a ne- 
ceſſary connection between the cauſe 
and the effect. When, again, they turn 
1 their reflections towards the operations 
af their on minds, and fee/no ſuch con- 
« nection of the Motive and the Action; 
they are thence apt to ſuppoſe, that there 
s is a difference between the effects which 
« reſult. from material force, and thoſe 
*. which ariſe from thought and intelli- 
gence. But being once convinced, that 
Ve know nothing farther of cauſation 
of any kind, than merely the conflant 
* conjunction of objects, and the conſe- 
C2 ** quent 


4 ter, ſome farther connection between the 
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quent inference of the mind from one to 
another, and finding that theſe two cir- 
cumſtances are univerſally allowed to 
have place in voluntary actions, we may 
be more eaſily led to own the ſame ne- 
2 common to all cauſes. And 
though this reaſoning may contradict 
the ſyſtems of many philoſophers, in 
aſcribing neceſſity to the determinations 
of the will, we ſhall find, upon reflec- 
tion, that they diſſent from it in words 
only, not in their real ſentiment. Ne- 


* ceſlity, according to the ſenſe in which 
it is here taken, has never yet been re- 


jected, nor can ever, I think, be reject- 


* 


ed by any philoſopher. It may only, 


perhaps, be pretended, that the mind 
can perceive, in the operations of mat- 


3 


46 
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cauſe and the effect; and a connection 
that has not place in the voluntary ac- 


«c. 


tions of intelligent beings. Now, whe- 
ther it be ſo or not, can only appear up- 
on examination; and it is ' incumbent 


on theſe philoſoptiers to make good their 


aſſertions by defining or deſcribing that 


* Sg IN and pointing it out to us in 


- 3 


' 
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* the operations of material cauſes,” — 
And in a ſubſequent paſſage he pro» 
ceeds thus: © Ir is univerſally allowed, 
that nothing exiſts without a cauſe of 
* jts exiſtence; and that chance, when 
* ſtritly examined, is a mere negative 
« Ford, and means not any real power, 
* which has any where a being in na- 
“ ture. Bur it is pretended, that ſome 
* cauſes are neceſſary, ſome not neceſſary, 
Here then is the advantage of defini- 
„ tions: Let any one define a cauſe, with- 
* gut comprehending, as a part of the de- 
„ finition, a neceſſary connection with its 
Mc and let him ſhew diſtinctly the 

*- origin of the idea, expreſſed by the de- 
“ finition, and I ſhall e give p the 
8 Ae controverſy.” 


. Theſe few 8 of Mr Hume's 
Eſſay appear to me to contain many of the 
firſt principles of a ſyſtem of falſe ſcience: 
and to one who was diſpoſed, and thought 
himſelf qualified for ſuch a work, they 
would afford an opportunity for almoſt 
_ endleſs diſcuſſion, I ſhall beg leave to of- 
fer a few obſervations on thoſe parts of 
4 them 


— 


yer If Nr Hume meant that mankind have 


them only which are moſt immediately 


connected with the ſubject of my Eſſay. 


In the firſt place, There is a manifeſt 
ambiguity in the phraſe Neceſſary connec- 
tion; This indeed is acknowledged by Mr 
Hume himſelf; but is not ſufficiently con- 


ſidered and explained by him. 


IJ Thephraſe Neceſſary connection may be ſup- 


poſed to mean a connection which from the 
nature of things muft take place, or, more 
accurately ſpeaking, according to the laws 
of human thought; 1 be conceived by 
us to take place; the contrary of it, or any 
ſuppoſition inconſiſtent with it, being not 


merely falſe, but either intuitively or de- 


monſtrably impoſſible and abſurd. Of 
this nature are all the relations in geome- 


try; and many relations in various other 
ſubjects; ſeveral of which neceſſary rela- 
tions, though of the higheſt importance in 
ſcientific inveſtigations, have never yet been 


conſidered with that attention l * 


| deſerve, 
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a propenſity to believe, that they perceive 


this kind between the cauſe and the effect 
in the material world, he was certainly 
miſtaken, and deceived by the ambiguity 
af a word,” | 


The bulk of mankind, far from having 
ſuch a belief, never heard nor ever dream- 
ed of ſuch a queſtion or ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion; and I ſuſpect it will be found no eaſy 
matter to make them comprehend the 
queſtion, or underſtand the difference be- 
tween a ſtrictly neceſſary truth and a 
merely contingent truth of arbitrary ap- 
pointment, which might have been * 
ns ſo 3 


That a rt individuals have held ch 
the ultimate facts or laws of phyſics with 
reſpect to the relation of cauſe and effect 
are neceſſary truths, as much as thoſe of 
geometry, cannot be diſputed. But this 
is of little conſequence in the preſent que- 
ſtion: For, beſides the ſmallneſs of the : 
number of thoſe who have thought that 
the ultimate facts in phyſics were either 

{elf- 


ſomething like a neceſſary connection of 
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ſelf-evident, or demonſtrable a priori as 
neceſſary truths, there can be no doubt, 
that ſuch an opinion, whether right or 
wrong, is the reſult of deep inquiry and 
reaſoning: but the bulk of mankind have 
never been accuſtomed to inquire or rea 


fon on ſuch ſubjects. 8 


r 4a* 


r 


1 


| Though we have no reaſon to believe, 
we may for once, and for the ſake of the 
argument to which the hypotheſis leads, 
ſuppoſe, with Mr HuME, that mankind 
in general have conceived ſome ſtrictly 
neceſſary connection between particular cau- 
ſes and their effects in phyſics, and that, 

feeling no ſuch neceſſary connection between 
their own voluntary determinations and 

actions and the motives of them, they 

have thence been led to think, that the re- 
lation of Cauſe and Effect and that of Mo- 

tive and Action were different, and that 
the former being neceſſary, and the latter 
not, voluntary agents had a kind of power 
or liberty in their actions which bodies 
had not with reſpect to _ Co which 
occur in chem. ji 


| 
i . 898 
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It muſt be obſerved, that this would be 
a very ſtrange and-falſe inference from the 
ſuppoſed premiſes: For ſurely ſnow would 
melt with heat, a ſtone, when unſupport- 
ed, would fall to the ground, and a bil- 
liard-ball would move on being ſtruck, 
with equal certainty, and with equally 
little pretenſions to liberty, whether the 
three phyſical laws alluded to in theſe 
three inſtances of cauſe and effect be ne- 
ceſſary truths, like thoſe of geometry, or 
only contingent truths of poſitive appoint- 
ment, according to the will of the Supreme 
Being, ordering what he ſaw to be beſt. 
Nor would the caſe be different with re- 
ſpect to Moti ves and Actions, if the ſame 
relation, not of neceſſity, but only con- 
ſtant conj junction, were conceived to pat 
between them. n 


r Er 4a =. 


& 
* 
* 


But admitting, in compliment to Mr 
HUME, thats all mankind believed what 
not one in. ten thouſand of them ever» 
thought of, and that all of them with one 
conſent drew from what they to believed 
an inference ſo -palpably falſe, that it is 
ſcarce credible that any one individual 

| 77 
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ſhould have drawn it, or thought of it; 
then | think it follows neceſſarily, that when 
ever a perſon is ſatisfied that there is not, 
or even that he has no reaſon to think that 
there is, any ſuch neceſſary connection be- 
tween particular phyſical cauſes and their 
effects, he muſt inſtantly become a con- 
vert to the doctrine of Neceſſity as ex- 
plained and aſſerted by Mr Hun, in his 

reconciling project. For there would 
then be left no difference perceptible to 
him, or even conceivable by him, be- 
tween the two relations which he was 
wont to diſtinguiſh, But this concluſion, 
which is an evidently neceſſary inference 
from Mr Hun x's doctrine on this point, is 
experimentally falſe ; therefore the doctrine 


of which it is a neceſſary mated muſt 


be erroneous. 


The diſavowal of any belief of a neceſſary 
connection, perceptible or intelligible to us, 
between particular phyſical cauſes and 
their effects, ſeems to be very fully implied 
in the modern and only ſucceſsful way of 
conducting phyſical inquiries; 1 mean, by 
obſervation, ä and induction. 


This 
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This method has been followed by the 
moſt eminent philoſophers who have flou- 
riſhed fince the days of GALILEO and Ba- 
cox; yet it will ſcarce be pretended that 
they have all been convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of human actions as maintained by 
Mr HuMs, and conſiſting in the ſameneſs 
of the two relations of cauſe and of mo- 
tive; nor yet will it be ſaid, by any rea- 


been ſo ſtupid as not to judge that things 
were the ſame between which they neither 


ference, 


bold enough to aſſert either or both of 
thoſe ſtrange propoſitions, ſtill it would 
avail nothing; for many perſons of good 
ſenſe, liberal education, and much know- 
ledge, may eaſily be found, who are tho- 
roughly convinced that they know no- 
thing of any neceſſary connectiun between. 
phyſical cauſes and their effects; and yet 
cannot be perſuaded that the relation of 
motive and that of cauſe are the ſame; 
nor be brought to acquieſce in the docs 
D 2 trine 


ſonable man, that they have in general 
knew nor ſuppoſed that there was any dif- 


But if a metaphyſician ſhould be found 
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trine of Neceſſity, even as defined I'by Mr 
HUME, 


And even if this ſhould be diſregarded, 
or conſidered as mere prejudice, obſtinacy, 
and ſtupidity, it may be fairly demon- 
ſtrated, from a careful examination of the 
phænomena of cauſes and effects in phy- 
ſics, and of the motives and actions of 
men, and from a comparifon of them with 


one another, that the two relations in 


queſtion, admitting that there is no ſtrict- 


ly neceſſary connection perceptible or intelli- 


gible to us in either of them, are yet eſſen- 
tially different. 


Yet I think it can ſcarce be doubted by 
any one wha attends to the whole tenor of 
Mr HumE's reaſoning on this ſubject, that 


it was ſuch a kind of neceſſary connection as 


has juſt been conſidered, that he conceived - 
mankind had a propenſity to believe took 
place 1n the relation of cauſe and effect in 
phyſics: for he always contraſts it with the 


relation of cunſtant conjunttion, and endea- 
vours to explode the former, while he eſta» 


. the latter. 
There 
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There is indeed another ſenſe of the 
phraſe Neceſſary connection taken notice of 
by Mr Hunt himſelf, in which alone I 
apprehend it has commonly been applied 
by mankind to the relation between phy- 

fical cauſes and their effects; and by them 
| ſuppoſed, I believe very rightly, to take 
place in it, but not in the relation of mo- 
tive and action. The ſenſe of the phraſe 
Neceſſary connection, to which [ here allude, 
is what Mr HUME has with much greater N 
propriety called regular, uniform. conſtant con- 
junction. Other words might eaſily be em- 
ployed to denote the ſame meaning; ſuch 
as, inſeparable connection, or, more ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, a connection which men can- 
not ſeparate, But it would be very fooliſh 
to multiply words on ſo plain a ſubject. 
All that is meant by ſuch phraſes is, that 
when the cau/e is applied to the fubjed?, its 
ect will always and inevitably take place; 
and that the body has no power either of 
changing its own ſtate, or of preventing 
that change which the cauſe applied was 
fit to produce; that is, no power of ſepa» 
rating a cauſe from its effec, 


This 
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This kind of neceſſary connection, which, 
in compliance with Mr Hunt's very juſt 
obſervations, I ſhall henceforth call, not 
neceſſary, bur only unform, regular, con- 
fant, or inſeparable connection or conjunc- 
tion, mankind have not believed to take 
place in the relation of motive and ac- 
tion, as it ſeems to do in that of cauſe and 
effe in phyſics; nor ought, they to be- 
lieve it. 


Mr Hun indeed has ventured to ſay, 
that This neceſſity (meaning conſtant con- 
junction) has never yet been rejected, and 
& (he thinks) never can be rejected by any 
* philo/opher,” with reipect to che motives 

and ations of men, 


I by no means lay claim to the character 
of a philoſopher, more eſpecially according 
to what muſt be ſuppoſed to have been Mr 
HuME's ſenſe of that term; but as a plain 
man, judging of a very plain ſubjeR, 
which is level to every capacity, I ſay with 
confidence, that even that kind of neceſſi- 
ty of human actions muſt be rejected; be- 
cauſe it is demonſtrably certain, that there is 
no 
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no ſuch conſtant conjunction between mo- 
tives and actions as there ſeems to be be- 
tween cauſes and effects in phyſics. 


It may only perhaps be pretended, 
«that the mind can perceive in the ope- 
«rations of matter ſome farther connec- 
tion between the cauſe and the effect; 
* and a connection that has not place in 
* the voluntary actions of intelligent be- 
ings.— And it is incumbent on theſe 
* philoſophers to make good their afler- 
tion, by defining or deſcribing that ne- 

ceſſity, and pointing it out to us in the 
—_— of material cauſes, ” 


Mr Honk has been very a in this 
argument. It is plainly one thing to per- 
ceive and be able to ſpecify ſome farther 
connection between cauie and effect in 
phyſics than what ſubſiſts between mo- 
tives and the voluntary actions of men, 
and quite another thing to pereeive any 
neceſſary connection in the former caſe. 
The former of theſe things is certain and 
ſelf evident, and even demonſtrable to 
thoſe who may reject the evidence of con- 

ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs 1n ſuch a caſe: the latter is very 
doubtful; and for aught I know a queſtion 
of ſuch a kind as the human faculties can- 


not properly judge of. 


| But I do not mean in this place to offer 
any opinion on ſo difficult and fo abſtruſe 


a point. It is certainly an important one, 


and deſerves to be diſcuſſed, were it only 
that we may know whether it be within 
the reach of our faculties | or not: for 
many plauſible things may be ſaid on both 
ſides of this ee . e | 


„M nfs, of its being i incum- 


bent on thoſe (no matter whether philoſo 


phers or not) who deny Mr Hume's doc- 
trine on this ſubject, -. to define and to 
point out any nccęſſity in the relation of 
cauſe and effect, or ſomething farther in 
ic. than that conſtant conjunction which 
Mr HuME.. acknowledges, it is perfectly 
ſufficient, I apprehend, that they point 
out or define ſomething 4% than that con- 
ſtant conjunction in the relation of motive 
and action. * this I am ſure may very 

| : ; * 
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eaſily be done; and it is part of what I 
undertake to do myſelf. 


Let any one define a cauſe without 
« comprehending as a part of the defini- 
« tion a neceſſary connection with its ef- 


« feR, and let him ſhew diſtinctly the ori- 


« gin of the idea expreſſed by the defini- 
« tion, and 1 ſhall readily give up the 
hole controverſy.” 


There is ſomething very extraordinary, 
and to me I muſt own incomprehenſible, 
in this kind of defiance. Mr Hume did 


not, and could nor ſurely, mean, that it 


was impoſſible, or even difficult, to give a 


definition of a cauſe, without including 
neceſſary connection with its effect; for 
he has given two or three ſuch definitions 
himſelf. And he muſt have known, that 
though'it may be difficult or impoſlible to 
give a good definition of a cauſe, yet no- 
thing can be eaſier than to ſubſtitute, in 
any definition of it, the words conſtant, 
uniform, regular, or inſeparable conjunction, 
for the words neceſſary connection. And this, 
for my own part, I am very willing to do: 

E nor 


9 
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nor am I acquainted with any man of ſci- 
ence who would have any objections to do 
the ſame. 


As to the inſinuation, that it is incum- 
bent on a perſon who gives any definition 
of a cauſe which does not comprehend a 
neceſſary connection with its effect, to give 
an account how be came by ſuch a notion, 
or, in Mr HuMe's language, ta ſhew dif- 
tinctly the origin of the idea expreſſed by 
the definition, perhaps it would be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that it is a very ſuper- 
fluous, and almaſt a ridiculous piece of 
caution, to guard againſt an impoſſible 
danger: I mean, the being impaſed on by 
a falſe idea; that is, by fomething pre- 
tending to be an idea, but really not one. 
A definition that expreſſes the meaning of 
the perſon who gives it, whether right or 
wrong, nay the proper, that is, the intel- 
lgible and conſiſtent uſe of a word, is 
complete proof, that the perſon giving the 
definition, or uſing the word, had ſome 
thought, notion, or idea, correfponding to 
it, And Mr Hunz, or any who have ad- 
* his ſyſtem, would do well to ac- 
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gvieſce' in the; exiſtence, though perhaps 
not in the juſtneis or reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
an idea, and to take it for granted that it 
was copied in due form from a correſpond- 
ing impreſſion, (for this is what Mr HuME 
conſiders as the only origin of an idea), 
The want of ſuch an impreſſion correſpond- 
ing to any idea, may well ſhake the whole 
fabric of Mr Hume's philoſophy, by ſhew- 
ing, either that we may have ideas which 
are not copied from impreſſions, or elſe 
that we may have objects of knowledge 
which are neither impreſſions nor ideas; 
but can never have the ſmalleſt tendency 
to convince any man.in his ſenſes, that he 
does not underſtand a definition which he 
gives in plain language, or a word which 
he uſes in its common acceptation. Now, 
to have ſuch an underſtanding or concep- 
tion (even according to Mr Huuk's own 
acknowledgement) is either the ſame with 
having an idea, or implies the having one, 
And if it be thought that this notion, 
conception, idea, or thought, is improper 
or groundleſs, as having nothing corre- 
ſponding to it in nature, this may be 
thewn by careful inveſtigation of the 

E 2 ' things 


C. 


things to which it relates; and when this 
is ſhewn, the notion muſt be given up, 
like the vorticet of Des CAR T Es, or the 
philoſophical doctrine of ideas. 


SECT, 
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Remarks on the commonly aſſumed principle, 
That not hing exiſts, or that no event comes 
to paſs, without a cauſe —Obſcurity and 
ambiguity of this principle. from the vague 
meaning of the term Cauſe.—According to 
the extenſrve, generic, metaphyſical ſenſe of 

_ the term Cauſe, it muſt be admitted as u- 
niverſally and neceſſarily true ;—but then it 
bears no relation to the queſtion of Liberty 
and Neceſſity.— In the limited, ſpecific, phy- 
fical ſenſe of the term Cauſe, it muſt not be 
admitted, 1ſt, as being almoſt a begging of 

the queſtion; 2dly, as being unſupported , 
by any evidence.—The qugſtion f the uni- 
werſality of Motrves for every Action to a 
avoided, as requiring an appeal to conſciouſ= 
neſs. —Thoſe Actions alone to be conſidered, 
and compared with phyſical Effects, for 
which there are evident and W f 5 
7 


NoTHER argument urged by Mr 

HuME on this point appears to me 
to deſerve particular attention; not as be- 
ing 
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ing new, or peculiar to him, but as. be- 
ing commonly inſiſted on by thoſe philo- 
ſophers who have eſpouſed the ſame ſide 
of this queſtion that he has done; which 
implies two things with reſpect to it . ff, 
That it has very generally appeared to 
philoſophers plauſible at leaſt, if not abſo- 
lutely ſatisfactory and concluſive; 2dly, 
That no complete anſwer or refutation, has 
yet been given to it by thole 1 men of more 
vulgar underſtandings, for whoſe in- 
ſtruction and conviction 1t was intended, 
and has often been urged, but in vain. 


It is univerſally admitted, 1 ge Mr 
Hunz, that nothing exiſts without a 
_ * cauſe of its exiſtence,” _ 


ow 2 this propoſition, . is nid to 
be univerſally admitted, can rationally be 
either admitted or denied, it is necellary 
that it be firſt clearly underſtood ; which 
I will venture to ſay it has not in general 
been, either by thoſe who aſſerted, or by 
thoſe who cite N V7 2 


& muſt be obſerved, ; in the 1 90 . 
That, 
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That; whatever may be its moſt praper and 
philoſophical meaning, the moſt common 
and popular meaning of the word Cau/e, 
hat is to ſay, the notion uſually denoted 
y it, and therefore molt likely firſt to oc- 
cur to any ordinary perſon to whom ſuch 
an argument may be addreſſed) does not 
relate to mere exiftence, as it is made to do 
in this argument or propaſition, but to 
event; and hardly to every event, but only 
to change, not ro the beginning or to the 
end of exiflence, that is, to creation or anni- 
_ hilation; nay, bardly to every kind of 
change, but to thoſe changes only which 
come to paſs in beings that do not pro- 
duce them in themſelves, and in whom 
they are conceived to come to paſs in con- 
ſequence of the influence of ſomething 
elſe, or of a certain relation between the 
ſubject in which the change occurs, and 

ſomething elſe, to which ſomething elſe 
the name Cauſe is uſually given, as that 
of effect is to the change proceeding from 


it, | 


This alteration, and the ſubſtitution of 


a new correlative to the term Cauſe, im- 
plies 
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plies an alteration in the conception of the 
relation expreſſed by it; of which an at- 
tentive and careful reaſoner would pro- 
bably be ſenſible, and might rationally 
ſcruple to admit ſuch a propoſition, at 
leaſt till he had it fully explained and il- 
luſtrated to him by proper definitions and 
examples. And if he found, which I pre- 
ſame would be the caſe, that the uſual 
meaning of the term Cau/e was either ex- 
tended, or limited, or perverted, in ſome 
of thoſe examples, or that it was different 
in the different examples; then, inſtead of 
either admitting or denying the propoſi- 
tion 1n queſtion, he ought undoubtedly 
to require that thoſe different meanings 
ſhould be expręſſed diſtinctly and accu- 
rately in ſeparate propoſitions, that he 
might know which of them, or whether 
any of them, were to be either admitred 
or denied, 


But as this impropriety of making the 
term and the notion of Cauſe relate to mere 
exiſtence, is no peculiar tault of Mr 
Hume, being common to him and many 
other philoſophers, and as a complete diſ- 

cuthon 
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cuſſion of it would require a much longer 
inveſtigation than would be proper in this 
place, I ſhall not here inſiſt any further on 


it. | 


Setting aſide, therefore, that circumſtance 
of incongruity between the notion of cauſe 
and that of mere exiſtence, and ſuppoſing 
Mr Hu, and thoſe other philoſophers 
who have eſpouſed the ſame fide of the que- 
ſtion with him, to have meant to have ſaid 
only, That it is univerſally admitted, 
„ that there is no event, that is, no be- 
* ginning of exiſtence, no end of exiſt- 
* ence, no change of the ſtate or mode of 
« exiſtence, not even the action of a li- 
* ving ſentient intelligent being, without 
* a cauſe,” which, from the general te- 
nor of their reaſonings, ought in can- 
dour to be regarded as their meaning; ſtill 
there would be much need of an explana- 
tion of the term Cauſe, that is, a preciſe 
ſpecification of the notion expreſſed by it; 
and till ſuch explanation were given of it, 

either by ſtrict logical definition, or by 
very auiple illuſtration, aud many exam- 
ples, the propoſition in queſtion could not 
F with 
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with any propriety be either admitted or 
denied. 


For inſtance, it might reaſonably be 
aſked, Is the word Cau/c employed in that 
general fourtold ſenſe mentioned by ARI- 
STOTLE, and applied equally to the eſ- 
ſence or form of a being, to the matter 
of it, to the efficient or agent, and to the 
motive, or purpoſe, or final cauſe ?,Or is 
it employed in its more common and li- 
mited acceptation, as generally uſed in 
phyſics, and indeed in popular diſcourſe, 
as When we lay, Heat is the caule of 
= . expantion,” excluding all the other 
meanings of it, and particularly that of 
the agent ?AaOr is it employed in that more 
limited ſenſe in which it hath been defi- 
ned and uſed by ſeveral philoſophers, to 
denote excluſively the agent, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the phyſical cauſe ? #Or is it 
uſed to expreſs the vague notion infinua- 
ted by ARISTOTLE's Te & , comprehend- 
ing all theſe already mentioned, and ma- 
ny more; for example, what the parts are 
to the whole, what a right angle in a tri- 
angle 1s to the proportion between the 

{quares 
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ſquares of the ſides of it, what the abſence 
ot a pilot is to a ſhipwreck, what the ſeed 
is to a plant, what a father is to his ſon, 
what the removal of an oppoſing caule is 
to any event or effect ? &c, &c, 


If it be uſed in the more vague and 
comprehenſive meaning expreſſed in the 
firſt and fourth of theſe queries, it would 
ſignify nothing as to the queſtion about 
the relation of motive and action, or the 
neceſſity of human actions, though it 
ſhould be admitted that every event, even 
a voluntary action, had a cauſe. For 
whatever might be the relation between 
motive and action, or whether in any caſe 
the agent acted without motives, or ac- 
cording to motives, or in oppoſition to 
all motives, ſtill we thould have no event 
nor action without a cauſe; the agent 
would be the cauſe of it; the efficient; 
Te & ov; that without which it would not 
(or could not) have been what it was, 
According to the meaning alluded to in 
the fourth query, even the removal of an 
oppoling cauſe ſhould be a ſufficient cauſe 
for an, event: For inſtance, the breaking 
of a rope, the cauſe of any thing which 
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hung by it falling to the ground. But it 
is very plain that Mr HUN could not 
have ſuch a meaning in view: we there- 
fore may ſafely ſet that ſuppoſition afide. 


As little conld he have in view the 
meaning expreſſed in the third query, in 
which meaning Dr RFID (I own 1 think 
with too little regard to the common uſe 
and application of the word Cauſe) hath 
employed it in arguing this queſtion, E 
ſays on the Active Pawers, paſſim; as where 
he ſays, after admitting that every thing 
mult have a cauſe, That in the caſe of 
voluntary actions, it is not the motive, 
but the perſon, that is the cauſe of them. 
This meaning of the term Cauſe, to wit, a 
Being having power (and optional or diſ- 
cretionary power) to produce or not to 
produce a certain change, is not only evi- 
: dently different from Mr Hume's, but 
completely repugnant to his whole ſyſtem. 
We may therefore ſet it aſide too. 


There remains, then, only the ſecond 
of the meanings ſtated in the queries to be 


conſidered; that which the term Cau/e has 
in 
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in phyſics, and moſt commonly in popu- 
lar diſcourſe. 


According to this meaning of the term 
Cauſe, the propoſition or principle ſuppo- 
ſed to be univerſally admitted amounts 
preciſely to this: That nothing exiſts, 
* that no event comes to paſs, that no 
« action is done, that has not, or had not 
at leaſt, ſomething ſtanding in the very 
“fame relation to it that any cauſe in 
<«. phyſics ſtands in to its effect: For in- 
e ſtance, impulſe to the motion of a body 
„ that was free to move, or heat to ex- 
60 panſion, W or to evaporation,” 

From the general tenor of all Mr 
Hume's reaſonings on this ſubject, from 
the ultimate concluſions that he ſeems to 
have believed he had eſtabliſhed, from the 
examples and illuſtrations which he hath 
given, and above all from the mention of 
the ſpecific circumſtance of conſtant con- 
junction, ſo often and ſo ſtrongly inſiſted 
on by him as the chief or only thing that 
we knew, or from the nature of our fa- 
culties could know, with reſpect either to 


the 
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the relation of phyſical cauſe and effect, 
or of motive and action, I think it can- 
not reaſonably be doubted, that his mean- 
ing by the propoſition in queſtion was 
preciſely that which 1s more fully and 
clearly ſtated in the preceding paragraph. 


If ſuch be the meaning of it, the an- 
ſwer to it muſt be very plain and eaſy: 
That aſſumed principle, far from being 
univerſally admitted, has not even been 
heard or thought of by one in ten thouſand 
of the human race. And when it is clearly 
ſtated to them, it may reaſonably be doubt- 
ed, whether one in ten thouſand of them 
will admit it; and it cannot be doubted 
by thoſe who attend accurately to the dif- 
ferent relations among things and events 
which we are able to perceive and judge 
of, that it ought not to be admitted by 
any perſon. Mankind naturally conceive 
the relations of agent, motive, and phy- 
ſical cauſe, to be very different in ſome re- 
ſpects, though the ſame In others. And, 
in particular, they ſeem very generally to 
have believed, that their own voluntary 


determinations and actions (in one ſenſe 
| of 
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or the term Action) do not ſtand in that re- 
lation to any perſon or thing whatever. 
The former of theſe points appears very 
clearly from the evidence of language, 
even ſetting aſide all regard to conſciouſ- 


nels, or all faith in mens direct attention 


to their own thoughts. The latter of them 
appears very plainly from the general re- 
pugnance of men to admit, when firſt 
ſtated to them, the philoſophical doctrine 
of Neceſlity, as conſiſting in the perfect 
ſameneſs of the relation of motive with 
that of phyſical cauſe, We neither know 
nor conceive any other cauſe, or 20 & en, 
for our own determinations and direct 
ſimple actions, than ourſelves, and the 
motives of them. It is ſelf evident, that 


the relation between the perſon himſelf, or 
agent, and the action, is widely different 


from that of phyſical cauſe and effect; and 
i it were ſuppoſed that the action ſtood 


in the relation of phyſical effect to any 
cauſe, there cguld remain nothing ſuppo- 
ſed or conceived by us, but the motive, 


that nat might be regarded as ſuch a cauſe of 
the determination and action. And this 
accordingly is the 8. doctrine maintained 


with 
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with reſpe& to motives and actions by Mr 
LEeinxNITz, Mr Hume, Dr PRIESTLY, and 
many other modern philoſophers : and this 
doctrine Mr Hu has endeavoured to ſhow 
to be not inconſiſtent with the common 
notion of the relation of motive and ac- 
tion; in which attempt I do not think he 
has by any means ſucceeded, There is a- 
mong mankind a very general, and what 
I think may be ſhewn to be a well-tound- 
ed, repugnance to that doctrine, as well 
as to the principle, (as already explained 
by a fort of paraphraſe), that Mr Hung 
would aſſume as univerſally admitted, 
which would imply its being ſelf-evi- 
dent. 


Indeed that principle, (according to his 
meaning of the term Cauſe), which he is 
for aſſuming as univerſally admitted, is ſo 
very nearly the ſame with the ultimate 
concluſion or doctrine which he meant to 
eſtabliſh by means of it, that not only the 
latter is evidently implied in the former, 
but it even requires much care and atten- 
tion to diſtinguiſh the one from the o- 
ther; which I am convinced Mr HuME 

ER had 
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had no thoughts of ever doing; and 
therefore, as to him, the aſſuming of that 
very plauſible principle was no better than 
a complete begging of the queſtion which 


he wanted to ſettle, 


In ſtrict reaſoning, to be ſure, it was 
not juſt begging the queſtion ; for it might 
be admitted, without admitting that the 
motive was the cauſe of the action; of 
which it might be ſuppoſed that either the 
agent or ſome third thing, unnamed and 
unthought of, was properly the cauſe, 
But as Mr Hume does not appear ever to 
have thought of theſe ſuppoſitions, and as 
they are quite repugnant to his whole ſy- 
ſtem, they are with reſpec to his aſſumed 
principle as if they were not, 


This long diſcuſſion ſeemed neceſſary in 
order to remove that obſcurity with re- 
ſpect to the principle in queſtion which 
proceeds from the ambiguity of the term 
Cauſe employed in expreſling it; and there- 
by enable us either to deny it without 
contradicting the univerſal and irreſiſtible 
conviction of mankind, that certain things 


G muſt 
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muſt have a cauſe, or to admit it with— 
out giving up the ultimate point at iſſue, 
without even the ſhadow of a reaſon for fo 
doing. 


In Mr Humt's ſenſe of the term Cauſe, 
the principle, That nothing exiits without 
a cauſe, mult be denied; firſt, as being, 
in other words, a taking tor grantcd of a 
much diſputed point which he had under- 
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taken to prove; ſecondly, as being unfup» 
ported by any evidence of obſervation, ex- 
periment, induction, conſcioutuets, intui- 
tion, or demonſtration. 


In that more extenſive and even vague 
{enle of the term Cauſe, tor which autho— 
rity may be found both in common dif- 
courle and in the writings and converſa- 
tion of many philoſophers, Mr Huat's 
aſſumed principle ig ro be adnytted ; but 
under a kind of proteſt, and with certifi- 
cation, that in it nothing is admitted or 
implied with reſpect ei her to the ſame- 
nels or the difference of the relations of 
agent and action, motive and action, or 
phylical cauſe and effect; theſe queſtions 
| remaining 
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remaining to be ſettled afterwards in the 
only way in which they can be {ettled; 
by ſtrict induction from accurate oblerva- 
tions and experiments with reſpect both 
to the laws of human thought, and to 
the phanomena or matters of tact, in hu- 
man actions, and the motives of them, 
and in phyſical cflects, and the cauſcs of 
them, 


If by the aſſumed principle,“ That no— 
* thing cxilts without a cauſe of its exiſt— 
* ence,” Mr Hums, and thoſe other phi- 
loſophers who are fond of maintaining it 
as an important axiom in ſcience, mean no 
more than that there is no phyſigal ellect, 
either in things inanimate or in living 
creatures, without a phyſical caule; and 
that there is no beginning of exiſt- 
ence, or creation, without a creator; no 
action, without an agent; no ſpeaking, 
without a ſpeaker; no poem, without a 
poct; no picture, without a painter; no 
building, without a builder; no contri- 
vance, without a contriver; no work of 
delign and intelligence, without an intel- 


ligent author; 1 think the propolition 
6 2 mould 
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ſhould be admitted without reſerve, as not 
only univerſally but neceſſarily true, as 
much as any axiom of geometry: I nei- 
ther know of any exception to it, nor can 
I believe there ever ſhould be one: nor 
have I any reaſon to think that any man 
of ſenſe (putting out of the queſtion ſcience 
or knowledge acquired by ſtudy) can be of 
a diftcrent opinion, 


If any philoſopher wiſhes particularly 
(no matter for what reaſon) to apply the 
term Cauſe, not in a metaphorical meaning, 
which might be ſuggeſted by various cir- 
cumſtances of reſemblance or analogy, but 
in a ſtrictly literal and ſcientific meaning, 
ro the Creator, the agent, the poet, the 
ſpeaker, the intelligent author of any kind, 
as well as to the motive, and to the phyſi- 
cal cauſe, I think he ſhould be gratified in 
his wiſh: for it is folly to diſpute about 
a word; and no evil can ariſe from com- 
plying wich ſuch a requeſt, proyided only 
we attend to the nature and all the cir- 
cumſtances of it, 


According to the unalterable laws of 
human 
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human thought, and the eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples of all languages, the term Cauſe, ap- 
plied in that way, would be a generic 
term, expreſſing only what was in com- 
mon among all the things called Cauſes, but 
nothing peculiar to any one of them, whe- 
ther already known or hereafter to be diſ- 
covered. Juſt as the terms Being, Animal, 
Beaſt, expreſs only things common to cer- 
rain comprehenſive genera, but nothing 
peculiar to the ſeveral inferior genera of 
beaſts, | 


If there ſhould be occaſion (as in the 
preſent inquiry there is) to attend to the 
more minute or ſpecific differences among 
the ſeveral things comprehended under 
the genus Cauſe, it would be highly expe- 
dient, or rather abſolutely neceſſary, to 
give to each of them a ſpecific name, were 
it only an addition to the generic name 
Cauſe : For example, to call the Creator the 
firſt cauſe, or the creative cauſe, the agent 
the efficient cauſe, the author the intelli- 
gent cauſe, and that which is commonly 
in phyſics termed ſimply a Cauſe, the phy- 
fical caule. Ihen, and not before, it would 

ö be 
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be poſſible to reaſon about the ſpecific dif- 
ferences of them without any riſk of ob- 
ſcurity, ambiguity, or miſunderſtanding, 
But were a philoſopher, on the ſtrength of 
having found or got the general name of 
Cau/e applied to all rhoſe things, to deny, 
or to diſregard the ſpecific differences a- 
mong them, he would be acting as ab- 
ſurdly as one who ſhould maintain, that 
there was no difference between a father 
and a mother, . becauſe they are both term- 
ed Parents; and none between a bird and 
a fiſh, becauſe both are acknowledged to 
be animals. | 


On the ſame principle ſhould he pro- 
poſe, like AuISTOTLE, to give the name 
of Cauſe to the removal or ceaſing of an 
oppoſing cauſe, he might be gratified in 
it without any inconvenience in ſcience, 
or in reaſoning about cauſes, provided 
only due attention were given to the differ- 
ence between ſuch a kind of cauſe and all 
other kinds of cauſes, and a different ſpe- 
cific or trivial name were employed to de- 
note it, and dillinguith it from them: For 
exampie, 1k it were called an occaſtonal Cauſe, 

This 


| 
| 
| 
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This term 1 ſuggeſt merely by way of il- 
luſtration; not as thinking it a proper 
one: it would be very improper to uſe it 
in this ſenſe, becauſe it has already got 
another meaning wel! known in medicine. 
But any ſpecific addition to the term, not 
already uſed in a different ſenſe might 
be uſed to denote this particular kiud of 
cauſe, 


On the ſame conditions, too the motive 
to any action may be termed the Cauſe of 
it; for example, if it be called the Final 
Cauſe. i his has often been done: for, in 
conſequence of the cloſe and itriking ana- 
logy between motives and thoſe things 
moſt commonly termed Cauſes, {to wit, 
phyſical cauſes), the ſame general nme 
has frequently been applied to both; and 
ſuch a ſpecific addition to it has already 
been found convenient or neceſſary in diſ- 
courſe and reaſoning. 


But with reſpec to this laſt ſpecies of 
cauſe, ſomething further mnit be attend- 
ed to. If it be thought right (of which 
I can have no doubt) to ſay, that in the 
moſt 
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moſt ordinary actions of men, and more 
eſpecially in all deliberate and important 
actions, there is ſome final cauſe for the 
action, that is, ſome motive according to 
which the perſon acted, of which motive 
or final cauſe the perſon 1s conſcious, and 
which he therefore can ſpecify, all this 
muſt be admitted as intuitively certain, and 
acknowledged by every intelligent and can- 


did perſon. 


But if any perſon would aſſume as a 
ſelf-evident principle, (as many are eager 
to do), That for every action, without ex- 
ception, there is and muſt be a motive or 
final cauſe, juſt as there muſt be an agent 
or efficient cauſe; or as for every change 
of ſtate in a being that does not change its 
own ſtate, there muſt be a phyſical cauſe; 
or as for the beginning of exiſtence, there 
muſt be a creator; this .ought not to be 
admitted; for it is at beſt doubtful, and 
a matter of keen diſpute among men of 
ſeemingly competent judgement, and 
knowledge, and candour, and opportuni- 
ties of obſerving. Thus, while ſome ſay 


that they feel it io univerſally in themſel ves, 
and 
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and firmly believe it to be ſo in all man- 
kind; others, on the contrary, as poſi- 
tively aver, that they are conſcious of no 
ſuch motive, and can hardly conceive any 
ſuch, for chooſing one of ſeveral equal 
1 chances, one card out of a pack, one gui- 
nea out of a heap, &c. which yet they can 
do with perfect eaſe whenever they are de- 
fired to do fo. While this queſtion re— 
mains undecided, and even ſo direct a con- 
tradition about it continues among men 
of ſcience, it would ſurely be wrong to 
take for granted either opinion. It muſt 
be left for future diicuſhon, if it ſhall be 
thought to deſerve any; which I own 1 
think it will. For though it be almoſt (or 
altogether, as ſome will think) frivolous in : 
morals, or in judging of the merit of hu- 
man actions in point of wiſdom or virtue, 
it may be of great 1mportance in the hi- 
ſtory and philoſophy of the human mind : 
it may be of as much conſequence in this 
branch of ſcience as the inertia of body is 
in phyſics. 


1 cannot, however, undertake the diſ- 
cuſſion of it conſiſtently with my plan of 


H neither 
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neither making nor admitting any appeal 
to conſciouſneſs ; which for many reaſons 
I anxiouſly wiſh to avoid: and it is cer- 
tainly difficult, if not impoſlible, to ſettle 
it without making ſome ſuch appeal, 


Poſſibly the inveſtigation of thoſe other 
points relating to the ſame ſubject, which 
I think may be fully aſcertained without 
any appeal to conſciouſneſs, will throw 
ſome light on it, and put us in the way 


of ſettling it without diſpute or contra- 
diction, 


For it muſt be obſerved, that even if it 
ſhould he granted, that for every action 
there muſt be a motive as well as an a- 
gent, ſtill the important queſtion of the 
nature of the relation of motive and action, 
and its being the ſame with, or different 


from, that of phyſical cauſe and effect, 
would remain entire, 


For we are not to conſider and reaſon 
about Beings deſtitute of appetites, paſ- 
ſions, deſires, judgements of duty, honour, 
intereſt, and all other conſiderations uſually 

termed 
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termed Motive:; nor yet about actions, 
that either bear no relation at all to ſuch 
motives, or are conſtantly in oppoſition to 
them; we are to conſider men having ſuch 
principles of action, and actions proceed- 
ing from and referable to ſuch motives: 
For example, actions according to the only 
motive, or the concurrent motives, that 
are preſent, or, as we commonly expreſs 
it, applied to the perſon or agent; and 
when different or directly oppoſing mo- 
tives are applied at the ſame time, accor- 
ding to ſome, and in oppoſition to others 
of them. And it is juſt the difference be- 
tween ſuch inſtances of actions proceeding 
from or related to motives and inſtances 
of what are commonly called Cauſes and 
Effefts in phyſics which I propoſe to de- 
monſtrate, and the neceſlary inferences from 
that difference that I propoſe to trace in 
the following ſections of this Eſſay. 
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General Plan of the reaſoning employed in this 
Eſay: — to admit the dottrme of Neceſſuy 
unqueſtioned as a principle to reaſon from 
it by neceſſary conſequences, ad talſum and 
ad abſurdum.— Juſtiſication of the uſe of 
Mathematical reaſoning on this ſubject ;— 
poſſibility of applying it advantages of 
it. —ſimplicity, — perſpicuity, — preciſion, — 
eomprehenſrveneſs ;—certainty of its pr in- 
cipies; — confidence in the perception of ne- 
ceſſuny relation at every flep, and conſe- 
quently in the whole of it. Diſtinctneſs of 
the notion of Quantity, both proper and im- 

| | proper ; the various relatums of Quantity 

ll familiar to us —Whole chain of reaſoning 

before us at once ;—improbability of com- 

mitting any errur in ut ;—facility and cer- 
tamty of detecting mj erro! that may be 
committed in it; —impolſibility of cavilling 
or diſputing about ſuch an error, —Prero- 
gatrve of Mathematical reafoning Haut ho- 
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rity of it higher than that of unaſſiſted 
judgement, or of any other mode of reaſon- 
mg ;—to be tried only as good or bad of 
its kind ;—1if good, it 25 ſupreme and con- 
cluſrue. 


Hobo I can by no means acqui- 

eſce in Mr Humt's opinions and 
reaſonings concerning the nature of the 
relation between motives and actions, and 
the perfect reſemblance between it and the 
relation of cauſe and effect in phyſics, and 
can never admit the philoſophical doctrine 
of the neceſſity of human actions as ex- 
plained and aſſerted by him; yet I muſt 
do Mr Hou the juſtice to own, that I 
have found in his Eſſay on Liberty and 
Neceſſity one general propoſition or prin- 
ciple, which appears to me ſuch plain and 
obvious good ſenſe, that I ſhall without 
{cruple adopt it as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of my own reaſonings on the ſame 
ſubject, convinced that no man of ſenſe 
can ever ſeriouſly call it in queſtion, or 
ever think of diſſenting from thoſe con- 
eluſions to which it leads, 


„ What- 


g 
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© Whatever definition we may give of 
« Liberty, (ſays this celebrated philoſo- 
« pher), we ſhould be careful to obſerve 
* two requiſite circumſtances : Firſt, That 
&« jt be conſiſtent with plain matter of 
« fact; ſecondly, That it be conſiſtent 
ee with itſelf, If we obſerve theſe circum- 
e ſtances, and render our definition in- 
« telligible, I am perſuaded that all man- 
“ kind will be found of one opinion con- 


I confeſs I have not penetration enough 
to diſcover, in the common notion of the 
| Þberty of human actions, either that in- 

conſiſtence with plain matter of fact, or 
that inconſiſtence with itſelf, to which Mr 
Hunz ſeems to allude ſo confidently. 
And I am very ſure that he hath pointed 
out no ſuch inconſiſtence; and that it was 
ſcarce poſſible he ſhould have done ſo, 
even if there were an inconſiſtence between 
them ; for this reaſon, among others, that 
he does not ſeem to have known, nor ever 
to have taken the trouble to inquire, what 
the common notion of Liberty is, But 


there can be no doubt, that a philoſopher, 
even 
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even of the greateſt genius, eſpecially if he 
were diſpoſed and accuſtomed to diſregard 
the common opinions and notions of man- 
kind, might, in conſequence of careleſs or 
prejudiced obſervation, form to himſelf a 
notion, and give an account or definition 
of the popular conception and belief of the 
liberty of human actions, which ſhould 
obviouſly labour under one or both of thoſe 
grievous defects. 


Such undoubtedly would be the caſe 
with any definition of Liberty that ſhould 
correſpond to what Mr Hume, in the 
following paſſages, inſinuates, for I ob- 
{erve he does not directly aſſert it, to be the 
common notion on that ſubject. 


For what is meant by liberty when 
applied to voluntary actions? We can- 
not ſurely mean, that actions have ſo 
little connection with motives, inclina- 
tions, and circumſtances, that one does 
not follow with a certain degree of uni- 
* formity from the other : for theſe are 
* plain and acknowledged fats.” They 
ſurely are ſo; and there would be good 

reaſon 
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reaſon to call in queſtion the veracity, as 
well as the underſtanding. of any perſon 
who {hould venture to deny them. 


“Nor have philoſophers ever entertain- 

“ ed a different opinion from the people 
“in this particular: For, not to mention 
* that almoſt every action of their lite 
* ſuppoſes that opinion, there are even 
« few of the ſpeculative parts of learning 
to which it is not eſſential. What would 
become of hiſtory, had we not a de- 
* pendence on the veracity of the hiſto- 
é rian, according to the experience which 
„ye have had of mankind? How could 
politics be a ſcience, if laws and forms 
* of government had not a uniform in- 
* fluence upon ſociety ? Where would be 
* the foundation of morals, if particular 
characters had no certain or determi- 
nate power to produce particular ſenti- 
ments, and if theſe ſentiments had no 
conſtant operation on actions? And 
with what pretence could we employ our 
criticim upon any poet or polite author, 
if we could not pronounce the conduct 
** and ſentiments ot his actors, either na- 
* tural 
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tural or unnatural to ſuch characters, 
and in ſuch circumſtances? It ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible, therefore, to engage, 
either in ſcience or action of any kind, 
without acknowledging the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, and this inference from mo- 
tives to voluntary actions, from charac- 
ters to conduct. 


« And indeed, when we conſider how 
aptly natural and moral evidence link to- 
gether, and form only one chain of ar- 
gument, we ſhall make no ſcruple to al- 
low, that they are of the ſame nature, 
and derived from the ſame principles, 
A priſoner who has neither money nor 
intereſt, diſcovers the impoſſibility of 


his eſcape, as well when he conſiders 


the obſtinacy of the gaoler, as the walls 
and bars with which he is ſurrounded ; 


and in all attempts for his freedom, 


chuſes rather to work upon the ſtone 
and iron of the one, than upon the in- 
flexible nature of the other. The ſame 
priſoner, when conducted to the ſcat- 
fold, foreſees his death as certainly from 
the conſtancy and fidelity of his guards, 
as from the operation of the ax or 

1 „ wheel, 
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wheel. His mind runs along a certain 
train of ideas; the refuſal of the ſoldiers 
to conſent to his eſcape; the action of 
the executioner; the ſeparation of the 
head and body; bleeding, convulſive 
motions, and death. Here 1s a con- 
need chain of natural cauſes and vo- 
luntary ations; bur the mind feels no 
difference between them, in paſſing from 
one link to another; nor is leſs certain 
of the future event than if it were con- 
nected with the objects preſent to the 
memory or ſenſes, by a train of cauſes, 
cemented together by what we are plea- 
ſed to call a phy/ical Neceſſity. The 
{ſame experienced union has the ſame 
effect on the mind, whether the united 
objects be motives, volition, and actions, 
or figure and motion, We may change 
the names of things; but their nature 
and their operation on the underſtand- 
ing never change.” 


A manufacturer reckons upon the la- 
bour of his ſervants, for the execution 


ot any work, as much as upon the tools 


which he employs, and would be equal- 
9 
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ly ſurpriſed were his expectations diſ- 
appointed. In ſhort, chis experimental 
inference and reaſoning concerning tae 
actions of others, enters ſo much into 


human life, that no man, while awake, 


is even a moment without employing 
it. Have we not reaſon, therefore, to 
affirm, that all mankind have always a- 
greed in the doctrine of Neceſſity, ac- 
cording to the foregoing definition and 
explication of it? 


A man who at noon leaves his purſe 
full of gold on the pavement at Cha- 
ring-Croſs, may as well expect that it 
ſhall fly away like a feather, as that he 
will find it untouched an hour after.“ 


The caſe of the priſoner endeavouring 


to make his eſcape, is put by Mr HuME 
very ingeniouſly, but I think not quite 
fairly, even for his own fide of the que- 
ſtion. A wretch who has neither money 
nor intereſt has not the proper inſtru- 
ments to work upon an obſtinate gaoler, 
even according to Mr HuME's own ſyſtem; 
but ſetting aſide this nicety, and ſuppo- 
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ſing a felon to have both money to work 
on his gaoler, a id files, and chiſſels, and 
hammers, to work on his fetters, and on 
the walls of his priſon, I will venture to 
ſay, though at firſt it muſt appear a pa- 
radox, that he ſhews more knowledge of 
the relation of cauſe and effect and of that 
of motive and action, nay that he even 
reaſons more cloſely and juſtly from the 
principle of the conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe and effect in phytics, than ever Mr 
Hume did, when, all other circumſtances 
being equal, he endeavours to employ the 
file and the chiſſel on the iron and ſtone, 
rather than the gold on the gaoler : For, 
knowing the conjunction of caufe and et- 
fect to be conſtant, he is fure that every 
ſtroke of his file and of his chiſſel will 
have its effect, and of courſe bring him 
nearer to his purpoſe, If he has time 
enough, and is not interfered with, nor 
oppoſed in any other way, he is certain of 
accompliiling his eſcape; but knowing, 
or at leaſt believing, that the relation of 
motive and action is not a conſtant, but 
an occaſional and ſeparable conjunction, 
and that it depends on the perſon to whom 
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a motive is applied, whether ir ſhall be 
conjoined with its action or not, he is un- 
certain of gaining his purpole by offering 
td bribe his gaoler; and he knows that he 
may make a thouſand offers without ad- 
vancing in the leaſt his deſired eſcape. 
But this important difference between the 
two relations in queſtion is to be illuſtra- 
ted more fully in the ſequel. 


All theſe remarks and reaſonings of 
Mr Hume plainly proceed on the tacitly 
aſſumed principle, That there is no me- 
dium between that ſpecific relation of 
conſtant conjunction between motives and 
actions for which he contends, and no re- 
lation or connection at all between them; 
and as the latter ſuppoſition is notoriouſly 
falſe, and very fully and clearly proved by 
him to be ſo, he ſeems to have concluded 
with confidence, that the former muſt be 
true; eſpecially as the inſtances in favour 
of it are innumerable. But we might 
ha ve expected that a moment's reflection 
would have ſatisfied the author of the Hi- 
ſtory of England, that there might be va- 
rious relations among things, beſides that 
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of conſtant conjunction, and ſuch rela- 
tions as men might reaſon about as diſ- 
tinctly and accurately, though not in the 
ſa e manner, nor on the ſame principles, 
as they reaſon about the neceſſary rela- 
tions in geometry, the accidental relation 
of priority and ſucceſſion in chronology, 
the conſtant conjunction of cauſe and ef- 
fect in phyſics, the familiar relations of 
moral duty, or of civil intercourſe, or the 
various relations of reſemblance, of ana- 
logy, or of contrariety; and a few accu- 
rate experiments, oreven unprejudiced ob- 
ſervations, might have ſatisfied the philo- 
ſopher that the relation in queſtion was 
by no means a conſtant conjunction; and 
this without in the leaſt encroaching on 
the prerogative of a metaphyſician, to diſ- 
regard all vulgar opinions, even though 
the natural ſuggeſtions of the human fa- 


culnes. 


The general principle, however, expreſſ- 
ed in the paſſage firſt quoted from Mr 
Hume's Eſſay on this ſubjeR, ſurely ad- 
mits of no denial, and ſcarce requires any 


commentary. I thall therefore only ſay, 
as 
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as an expreſſion of my fulleſt aſſent to it, 
that I conceive that every definition, ex- 
planation, or doctrine, of Liberty, of Ne- 
ceſſity, or of any thing elſe, which either 
directly, or in its neceſſary conſequences, 
is inconſiſtent with plain matter of fact, 
muſt be falſe; and that every ſuch doc- 
trine, which either directly, or in its ne- 
cellary conſequences, is incontiſtent with 
itſelf, muſt be abſurd; even though it 
ſhould be the favourite doctrine of phi- 
loſophers, nay, though it thould be the 


general and natural perſuaſion of man- 
kind. 
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Now, theſe two circumſtances, incon- 
fiſtence with plain matter of fact, and in- 
conſiſtence with itſelf, are the very defects 
in the philoſophical doctrine of the neceſ- 
ſity of human actions, as commonly main- 
tained on the principle of their being the 
effects of motives, and as modified, aud 
explained, and aſſerted by Mr Hume, 
which I perceive, and undertake to demon- 

firate. 


For as to the other more glaring defect of 


it, 
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it, I mean its inconſiſtence with the natu- 
ral and uniform conviction of mankind, 
or what is called their common ſenſe, I 
know that it muſt go for nothing in this 
controverſy; and therefore | ſhall never 
appeal to it. Indeed there are ſtrong rea- 
ſons for thinking that the repugnance of 
the doctrine of Neceſſity to common ſenſe 
has been the chief recommendation of it. 
Nay, 1 ſhall never even venture to appeal 
to the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs, but, on 
the contrary, avoid with the utmoſt care 
every caſe and every argument which ei- 
ther directly or indirectly requires ſuch 
an appeal: for though conſciouſneſs may 
ſeem the natural tribunal in ſuch a que- 
ſtion as that of Liberty and Neceſſity, and 
is perhaps the only one that can decide 
ſome points relating to it; yet as different 
perſons have given contradictory accounts 
of its deciſion, it is manifeſt, that either 
there muſt be a wonderful and irrecon- 
cileable difference between the judgements 
of different men, with reſpeQ. to one of 
the ſimpleſt and moſt immediate objects of 
knowledge, or elſe that there has been ve- 
ry groſs prevarication on one fide or the 

other 
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other in this controverſy; and whichever 
of theſe things be the caſe, it muſt be ei- 
ther needleſs or fooliſh to appeal to ſo va- 
riable or ſo corrupted a tribunal as that of 
conſciouſneſs: nor is there, for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, any occaſion to make ſuch 
an appeal; for it is not propoſed to prove 
directly any thing to be true, but only to 
prove ſome things to be falſe which have 
been aſſerted as truths; and when theſe 
are proved to be falſe, the direct contra- 
ry of them is at the ſame time proved to 
be true. Now, this may be done, not on- 
ly without appealing, but without ever 
paying any regard to conſciouſneſs, or 
common ſenſe; merely by reaſoning 
through neceſlary conſequences from the 
principles which are aſſerted by ſome phi- 
loſophers, but denied by the vulgar, to 
concluſions which are notoriouſly falſe or 
abſurd. So that, on this principle, the 
only arguments which I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to urge, or ſhall ever preſume to of- 
fer, againſt the doctrine of Neceſſity, ſhall 
be ſuch as would be ſufficient to prove it 
to be falſe, and demonſtrate it to be abſurd, 
if it had been the common and popular 
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perſuaſion, and as natural to mankind, and 
as univerſal among them, as the vulgar be- 
lief that the ſun moves every day from eaſt 


to well. 


It will no doubt appear. extraordinary, 
and perhaps reprehenfible, that 1 ſhould 
venture to employ expreſſions like theſe on 
ſuch a ſubject, and that 1 ſhould have the 
arrogance to think that I can demonſtrate 
the opinion which I efpouſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſentiments, the reaſonings, 
and the ſuppoſed demonſtrations, of ma- 
ny of the moſt acute and enlightened 
philoſophers that the world has ever 


ſeen. 


My reaſon for employing the term de- 
monſtration ſo confidently muſt appear {till 
more extraordinary, namely, that I pro- 
poſe to demonſtrate the falſity and abſur- 
dity of the doctrine of Neceſſity, on ma- 
thematical principles, in mathematical 
form, partly by means of algebraical for- 
mule, partly with the help of diagrams. 


But if this circumſtance be duly conſi- 
| dered, 
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dered, I truſt it will vindicate me from any 
ſuſpicion of arrogance. I hope I ſhall ne- 
ver incur the cenſure of contemning the 
talents or knowledge of the many great 
philoſophers who have held an opinion 
different from mine on this point, nor of 
laying claim to ſuperior talents or know- 
ledge myſelf; yet 1 think I may be cer- 
tain, that on the point at preſent in que- 
ſtion I am in the right, and they in the 
wrong, when I employ in the inveſtiga- 
tion of it an inſtrument or afliſtance, and 
I believe an zxfallible one, not of my in- 
yention, but of general and long eſta- 
bliſhed uſe, which they had not thought 
of employing. Nec manus nuda, nec intel- 
leftus ſibi permiſſus, multum valet: Inſtru- 
mentis et auxilus res perficitur ; quibus opus 
eft non minus ad intellectum quam ad manum. 
Atque ut inſirumenta maniis motum aut cient 
aut regunt; ita et inſtrumenta mentis intel- 
lectui aut ſuggerunt, aut cavent; Baco, 
Nov. Org. 1. 2. This ſentiment, which 
is a juſt and highly important one, is fre- 
quently and ſtrongly. inculcated by Ba- 
coN, and illuſtrated very happily by the 
familiar compariſon of the uſe of the ruler 
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and compaſſes to draw a ſtraight line or a 
circle. A man muſt have a wonderful 
and almoſt incredible ſuperiority over o- 
thers, who can draw a circle, or a ſtraight 
line, with his unaſſiſted hand; but with 
the help of the compaſles and ruler, any 
man, or any child, can eafily draw a 
ſtraight line or a circle, and may with 
confidence, and without incurring the 
charge of arrogance, undertake to do ſo, 
as well as there is any occaſion, or as well 
as any other perſon could, and betrer, or 
at leaſt more certainly, than any perſon 
who would not make uſe of the ſame kind 
of aſſiſtance, 


In like manner, a perſon who makes no 
pretenſions to any extraordinary endow- 
ments, either of body or mind, but who, 
with the help of a teleſcope or a micro- 
ſcope, ſees the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatel- 
' htes, or the circulation of the blood in the 
limb of an inſet, may without arrogance 
diſregard the aſſertions even of the great- 
eſt philoſophers, if any ſhould be found 
fo unreaſonable as to deny the reality of 
thoſe things, becauſe they had not been 

able 
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able to ſee them, either with their naked 
eyes, or with ſuch glaſſes as they had been 
accuſtomed to uſe. Such philoſophers, it 
may be preſumed, would hardly eſcape 
cenſure for their arrogance and their ob- 
ſtinacy. 


The ſame may be ſaid in juſtification 
of the confidence of one of ordinary judge- 
ment, and moderate chemical knowledge, 
who, after carefully examining two foſſils 
by a variety of experiments, ſhould pro- 
nounce them eſſentially different, in op- 
poſition to the opinion of the greateſt che- 
miſts in the world, who, without ſuch 
an examination of them, and plainly on 
the ſtrength of their obvious reſemblance, 
had pronounced them to be the ſame. 


Still nearer to my ſituation, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, is that of an accountant or a 
land- meaſurer, who, after examining a 
complicated account, or ſurveying an e- 
ſtate, can ſwear with confidence to the 
exact ſtate of the account, or the preciſe 
extent of the eſtate, though in oppoſition 
to the previous, and perhaps moſt poſitive 

Judgement 
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judgement of many perſons of much ſupe- 
rior talents and knowledge, who had not 
taken the ſame means to aſcertain the 


points in diſpute. 


And neareſt of all to my ſituation is that 
of the geometer and the mechanical phi- 
loſopher, who, from a few ſimple ſelf-evi- 
dent axioms, or from theſe and a few 
ſimple laws of Nature, aſcertained by ob- 
ſervation and experiment, demonſtrate ma- 
ny important neceſſary conſequences, ei- 
ther in pure abſtract mathematics, or in 


phyſical ſcience, 


Indeed I acknowledge no other differ- 
ence in kind, whatever there be in extent 
and importance, between the mode of rea- 
ſoning employed by Sir Isaac NEWwWwTON 
in his Principia, and that which is em- 
ployed in the following ſections, than that 
his is direct, mine indirect, or ad abſur- 
dum. He reaſons from principles that are 
juſt, by neceſſary conſequences, to infer- 
ences, which are and muſt be true, and 
will readily be admitted by all who un- 
derſtand them, I reaſon from principles 

which 
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which I diſtruſt, but (till by neceſſary 
conſequences, to concluſions, ſome of which 
are falſe, and others ab/urd, and none of 
which ought to be admitted ; and of courſe 
the principles from which they are deri- 
ved muſt be given up. This method, 
though not always the moſt eligible, is 
acknowledged to be of equal authority 
with the orher in mathematical ſcience, 
and is almoſt as often employed. It has 
even ſome very important advantages in 
particular caſes; as in the preſent : it pre- 
cludes many diſputes concerning what 
ſhould be aſſumed as firſt principles or e- 
vident facts. I aſk for nothing of that 
kind, but take the doctrine of Neceſſity 
either as ſtated by its moſt zealous aſſert- 
ors, or in any way that it can be ſtated, 
without admitting that principle which 
mankind in general believe, and which ſo 
many philoſophers have denied; and from 
it, and a few of the plaineſt axioms of 
geometry, which no body does or can diſ- 
pute, draw many inferences, ſome of 
which are palpably ab/urd, and others fo 
notoriouſly falſe, that I believe few people 
will think it neceſſary to put them to the 

| teſt 
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teſt of experiment. But this, if required, 
may eaſily be done, 


Nor muſt it be thought a ſuperfluous 
labour to point out ſeveral ſuch fal/e or 
abſurd inferences from the doctrine in 
queſtion, Any one abſurdity, fairly de- 
monſtrated by neceſlary inferences from it, 
is complete proof that the doctrine is er- 
roneous. But there may be various hy- 
pothetical modifications of or additions to 
the fundamental principle of the doctrine 
of Neceſlity; and as the very ſame con- 
cluſions do not follow from all of them, 
and as all of them are to be refuted, it is 
neceſſary to trace the conſequences of each 
of them, by demonſtrative reaſoning, to 
ſome concluſion that is either falſe or ab- 
ſurd; and from the peculiar nature of the 
ſubje of the reaſoning, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to illuſtrate particularly every ſach 
concluſion, 


Nor 1s it by any means ſuperfluous, to 
confider thoſe neceſſary inferences from the 
principle in queſtion which are only falſe, 
but poſſible, as well as thoſe which are 25- 

ara 
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fiird and impoſſible. The confideration of 
thoſe that are only /al/e ſerves a very cu- 
fious and even important purpoſe in this 
inquiry, It enables us to aſcertain the na- 
ture of that deception, and confuſion of 
thought, or rather of words, on this ſub- 
je, in which ſo many ingenious men have 


been bewildered, 


When from any principle, whether ſe- 
rioully aſſerted as true, or only aſſumed 
for the ſake of argument, a concluſion is 
deduced by neceſſary inferences, which 
concluſion is either abſurd and impoſſible, 
or only known experimentally to be falſe, 
as it cannot be admitted, the principle muſt 
be given up; the perſon reaſoned with has 
no choice left him. 


But when the concluſion ſo demonſtra- 
ted is neither abſurd nor known experi- 
mentally to be falſe, what is to be done ? 
Is the perſon reaſoned with to admit ir, 
and hold faſt the principle ? or is he to re- 
ject it, and the principle along with it 
For as to the ſuppoſition of denying the 
conclufion, and yet maintaining the prin- 

L ciple, 
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ciple, without refuting the ſuppoſed de- 
monſtrative reaſoning, I regard it as an 
abſurdity too groſs to deſerve a moment's 


attention, 


It appears to me, that all ſuch concluſions 
from a principle, whether firmly believed 
and aflerted, or only aſſumed as probable 
for the ſake of reatoning, ſhould be ad- 
mitted as poſhble, and in different caſes 
as probable or improbable in various de- 
grees, according to many circumſtances of 
analogy, and perhaps other conſiderations, 
not eaſily ipecified, which have ſometimes 
led men ot ſuperior good ſenſe and pecu- 
har ſagacity to very happy anticipations 
of an unknown reſult, Nor can I con- 
ceive any reaſon that a perſon ſhould have 
for rejecting the neceſſary inferences of a 
principle which he really believed, when 
they are pointed out to him, and are nei- 
ther abſurd, nor known experimentally to 
be falſe. But I have found experimental- 
1y, that all the ſtrictly neceſſary inferences 
which I have drawn from the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, and which are poſſible, and the 
correſponding inferences to which, with 

reſpect 
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reſpe& to phyſical cauſes and effects, are 
. known to be true, are uniformly rejected 
by thoſe who aſſert the doctrine in que- 
ſtion, as ſo manifeſtly falſe that there is 
no occaſion to put them to the teſt of ex- 
periment. Now, from this intuitive know- 
ledge of the falſity of the untried but poſ- 
' ſible conſequences of the principle, [ am 
diſpoſed to infer, that the ſame perſons 
had a knowledge, though they might 
chooſe to diſregard or to deny it ſome- 
times, of the falſity of the principle itſelf. 
Bur of this more fully afterwards in its 


proper place. 


Another cenſure, or ſuſpicion at leaſt, 
to which I ſhould be expoſed, it is proper 
to guard againſt, by premiſing, that no 
perſon can be more ſenſible than I am of 
the impropriety, the folly, the abſurdity, 
or whatever opprobrious name may be 
given to it, of applying mathematical rea- 
ſoning to moral ſubjects. But 1 muſt 
point out two important circumſtances in 
this particular caſe, which l truſt will not 
only excuſe but juſtify my attempt. 
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In the firſt place, I do not apply mathe- 
matical reaſoning to prove directly any 
thing in morals, or any thing relating to 
mind. 1 am well convinced that there is 
ſomething about mind that cannot be mea- 
ſured, and to which therefore it would be 
abſurd ro apply mathematical reafoning. 
I only apply mathematics ro a certain 
theory of ſome of the operations or phæ- 
nomena of mind; which theory I mean to 
diſprove. When it 1s demonſtrated to be 
falſe or abſurd, the direct contrary of it, 
according to a well-known axiom of logic, 
1s at the ſame time demonſtrated to be 
true; and this truth, in the preſent caſe, 
being ſelf evident, can ſcarce admit of any 
other kind of proof : nor indeed would it 
have required any proof at all, as it 1s ve- 
ry generally acknowledged by - mankind, 
unleſs ſome philoſophers had thought fit 
to deny it. 


In the ſecond place, I conceive that the 
theory in queſtion fairly admits of the ap- 
plication of mathematical reaſoning di- 
rectly to itſelf, and of courſe indirectly ta 
the phænomena which it pretends to ex- 
Plain; 
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plain : for it puts the volitions and actions 
of men, in relation to motives, on the very 
ſame footing with the phznomena which 
occur in the material world, in relation to 
phyſical cauſes. According to it, motive 
and action are as conſtantly conjoined as 
cauſe and effect in phyſics; and this eon- 
ſtant conjunction, according to Mr Hum E's 
ſyſtem, is all that we know, or, from the 
nature of things, or at leaſt of our own fa» 
culties, ever can know, either of the rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect, or of that of motive 
and action; which relations he contends 
ought therefore to be reckoned one and 
the ſame. According to Mr Hunt's ſy- 
ſtem, the motive ſhould be confidered as 
the cauſe of the action; not indeed direct- 
ly, without volition, or in oppoſition to 
it, but by means of it; the motive firſt 
influencing the will, and producing voli- 
tion, and this again producing action. So 
that, in ſhort, every volition and action 
may fairly be regarded as an effect, indi- 
cating the kind, and meaſuring the de- 
gree of its cauſe, as much and as certain- 
ly as any change, commonly termed an 
Effect, in inanimate matter. Nor is it of 


the 
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the ſmalleſt conſequence with reſpect to 
the ultimate reſult or concluſion, what 
number of ſteps or links there may be in 
the chain of cauſes and effects, between 
the motives applied and the actions conſe- 
quent upon them, provided only the con- 
junction between every two contiguous 
links be conſtant; and unleſs this be the 
caſe, the conjunction of the firſt link with 
the laſt cannot be conſtant. Now, if ſuch 
be the relation between motives and ac- 
tions , it is plain that the degree or 
ſtrength, as well as the kind of the mo- 
tives or cauſes of human actions, may be 
as eaſily diſcovered, and as fairly meaſu- 
red, by the actions proceeding from them, 
as heat may be by the expanſion of quick- 
ſilver, or gravity by the vibration or in- 
clination of a pendulum. But to things 
meaſurable in this way, mathematical 
reaſoning is undoubtedly applicable; for 
it has otten been applied with ſucceſs, 


There are very ſtrong reaſons for pre- 


* This is expreſsly aſſerted by Dr Prieſtly, Illu- 
ſtrat. vol. 2. p. 40. ; 
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ferring mathematical demonſtration to 
every other form of argument in ſuch a 
controverſy as this. 


As there is no ambiguity in mathema- 
tical terms, it is difficult or impoſſible to 
diſpute or quibble about the import of 
any propoſition, or argument, or conclu- 
ſion, which is expreſſed in ſuch terms; 
and as the fundamental truths or axioms 
of geometry are well underſtood, and uni- 
verſally admitted, it is very difficult, and 
very unuſual, and | may add very danger- 
ous too, ever to expreſs diſſent or doubt 
with reſpect to arguments or concluſions 
that are immediately reſolvable into ſuch 
axioms. 


Men ſo oddly conſtituted by nature, or 
ſo ſtrangely confounded and bewildered 
by falſe ſcience, as to doubt, or to pretend 
to doubt, of the exiſtence of the ground 
whereon they tread, of the friends with 
whom they converſe, of the bread which 
they eat, nay even of their own exiſtence, 
and who are brought to believe, or at leaſt 
to maintain, and perhaps to think. they 

ought 
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ought to believe, that they are conſcious 
of no more power over their own actions, 
than what we conceive a weathercock to 
have over its own motions; and who will 
aſſert boldly, that they feel themſelves, 
and that all mankind feel themſelves, ir- 
reſiſtibly determined, by a motive which 
they cannot ſpecify, to give the preference 
to one of two chances which they know 
to be perfectly equal; and that they con- 
ceive a perſon may reaſonably be praiſed 
or blamed, nay juſtly rewarded or puniſh- 
ed, for doing what he could not help do- 
ing; —will yet heſitate to admit, that a 
part may be greater than the whole, or that 
two things equal ſingly to one and the ſame 
thing may yet not be equal to one ano- 
ther: Or if any perſon's zeal for a favou- 

rite doctrine ſhould tempt him to aſſert or 

to admit ſuch abſurdities as theſe, it would 
avail him nothing; for ſuch conduct 
would inevitably be conſidered, not by 
the vulgar only, but by philoſophers them- 
ſelves, as equivalent to a formal renuncia- 
tion of all pretenſions either to veracity or 

to che uſe of reaſon. 


But 
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But even in arguing ſuch a point as that 
of Liberty and Neceſſity with men of good 
underſtanding, and of the moſt perfect 
candour, and it is folly to argue with any 
others, there is a very important ad van- 
tage to be gained by the uſe of mathema- 
tical reaſoning, eſpecially when diagrams 
are employed, but to a certain degree, 
even when algebraica) formulz are applied; 
namely, that the whole chain of reaſon» 
ing hes before us at one view; ſo that if 
there be the ſmalleſt error or imperfection 
in any part of it, it muſt inſtantly be diſ- 
covered, and when diſcovered, there can 
be no diſpute about it. Every ſuſpicion 
or doubt that can ariſe may in a moment 
be either removed, or changed into perfect 
certainty, It is ſcarce poſhble that a per- 
ſon reaſoning in ſuch a way ſhould deceive 
himſelf; and it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
he ſhould deceive ar miſlead others, who 
underſtand the nature of mathematical rea- 


ſoning. 


Such is the kind, and ſuch are the ac- 
knowledged and long-experienced advan- 
tages, of the mſirument which I employ to 

M aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt me in the inveſtigation which I have 
undertaken. If my rule and compaſſes 
(to uſe Bacon's favourite illuſtration) are 
bad of their kind, or if | have through 

accident or ignorance (for I am ſure it has 
not been with deſign) miſapplied them; 
if I have included in my meaſurement any 
thing which I ought not to have inclu- 
ded, or have omitted any thing which I 
ſhould have taken in, or have erred in ſta- 
ting the account, which | have endeavoured 
to make up with the greateſt preciſion, I 
muſt anſwer for it; and I ſhall chearfully 
acknowledge my error whenever it 1s 
pointed out to me, and my obligations to 
the perſon who {hall ſet me right: but 
then, neither candour requires, nor reaſon 
permits me to liſten to any other kind of 
arguments or objections that can be urged 
againſt my work. Such is the undiſputed 
prerogative of mathematical reaſoning; it 
is not only of much higher authority in 
every caſe to which it can be fairly ap- 
plied, than the unaſſiſted judgement of the 
wiſeſt of men, but it is of higher autho- 
rity than any other aſſiſtance to human 
underſtanding that has yet been contri- 
ved; 
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ved; and no prejudices, no opinions, no 
authorities, no reaſonings, can vithout 
abſurdity be oppoſed to it. When I have 
conducted it with caution, and reviſed it 
with care, and ſubmitced it to the review 
of many different perſons who are well 
qualified ro judge of it, and am till ready 
to liſten to every objection that can be ur- 
ged, either againſt the principles aſſumed, 
or the ſeveral ſteps of the reaſoning em- 
ployed, I have done all, not only that I 
ought to do, but that I can do, to be aſ- 
ſured that my concluſion is right. I have 
at leaſt taken it out of the hands both of 
the vulgar and of metaphyſicians, who 
ſeem to diſtruſt one another, and put it 
into the hands of mathematicians, whom 
both parties reſpect, and can have no rea- 
ſon to diſtruſt. If any perſon ſhall not- 
withſtanding endeavour to argue againſt 
it on other principles, and by a different 
form of reaſoning, he can deſerve no more 
attention or regard than one, who, with- 
out denying the axioms of geometry, or 
pointing out any defect in the reaſonings 
of mathematicians, ſhould write a huge 
book, or pronounce a very ſpirited Phi- 

M 2 lippic, 
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lippic, to prove that the three angles of a 
plain triangle are not equal to two right 
angles. Any thing demonſtrated mathe- 
matically, againſt which no proper ma- 
thematical objections can be made, what- 
ever elſe may be ſaid againſt it, neither re- 
quires nor can well admit of any additional 
ſupport or vindication: Indeed to argue 
for it is as great an abſurdity as to argue 
againſt it. | 


This ſupreme prerogative of mathema- 
tical reaſoning, is, I believe, undiſputed 
among men of ſcience; ſeveral of whom 
have been at pains to point out the va- 
rious circumſtances in which the ſuperio- 
rity of mathematical over every other kind 
of reaſoning chiefly conſiſts, The beſt ob- 
ſervations on this ſubjeR that I have ever 
ſeen, are thoſe of Dr BARROw, in his 
Lectiones Mathematice; of Monſ. D'ALEM- 
BERT, in his Elemens de Philoſophie, and 
Diſcours preliminaire de P Encyclopedie; and 
of Dr REI D, in his Eſſay on Quantity, pu- 
bliſhed in the 45th volume of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. 


- If 
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If it be not impoſſible, it is at leaſt 
needleſs, to add any thing to what theſe 
authors have ſaid on this ſubject: but 
though nothing can be wanting to con- 
firm the confidence which men of ſcience 
place in mathematical reaſoning; yer I 
think it may be worth while to point out 
a few of the moſt important and generally 
acknowledged advantages of it, in order 
to ſhew that they have all been kept in 
view, and, as I truſt, fully attained, in this 
Eſſay. 


Diagrams and algebraical formule, tho 
much uſed, and with great advantage, in 
mathematical reaſoning, are evidently not 
eſſential to it, nor to the molt perfect de- 
monſtration. We have demonſtration 
without diagrams, when formule are em- 
Ployed, as in algebra; without formule, 
when diagrams are uſed, as in the ancient 
geometry : whence it follows, that de- 
monſtration depends on ſomething that 1s 
in common to both thoſe modes of rea- 
ſoning : and we have mathematical de- 
monſtration in many caſes, as in reaſon- 
ing about proportionals, and, if our 

powers 
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powers of apprehenſion and comprehen- 
ſion were greater, might have it in many 
more caſes, without either formule or dia- 


Some of the uſes of both theſe aſſiſt- 
ances to mathematical reaſoning have been 
already pointed out, and need not be re- 
peated. But they have ſtill greater ad van- 
tages. Both of them, eſpecially diagrams, 
and to a certain degree even algebraical 
formule, with men who are much uſed to 
them, aſſiſt very greatly the apprehen/con, or, 
as we often call it, the imagination, They 
enable us to conceive and underſtand, more 
eaſily and more clearly than otherwiſe we 
could do, the various things and relations 
about which we are to reaſon, The dia- 
grams, in particular, may be regarded as 
a kind of illuſtrations or rude examples of 
the truths to be demonſtrated. Hence a 
good conſtruction is often ſufficient to enable 
either the author, or any other perſon of 
competent knowledge, to make out the de- 

.- monſtration of a propoſition, without the 
help of words; and both diagrams and 
formule contribute much to aſſiſt compre- 

henſion; 
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henfion; that is, as it appears to me, the 
fimultaneous conception of a great num- 
ber or maſs of co-exiſtent thoughts; and 
at leaſt the immeaſurably quick concep- 
tion of a train of thoughts in ſucceſſion, 
ſuch as occur in numberleſs propoſitions, 
that involve many things, relations, and 
conditions, Grammatical language, whe- 
ther ſpoken or written, as -being only a 
ſucceſſion of audible or viſible ſigns of 
thoughts arranged in a certain artificial 
order of time and place, both from its 
ſlowneſs, and from the nature of its ar- 
Tangement, is a very inadequate expreſ- 
fion, either of the wonderfully quick or 
the variouſly combined operations of 
thought which it is employed to denote; 
many of which ſtand related to one ano- 
ther in ways very different from any 29, 
fible arrangement in time and place. To 
theſe natural relations all ſucceſſions of 
words do ſome kind of violence; the in- 
flections of words, ſuch as are found to a 
certain degree in all languages, and to a 
very great degree in the more perfect an- 
cient languages, do ſome kind of juſtice 
to them; but diagrams and /ormule ap- 


proach 
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proach much nearer to a juſt expreſſion of 
the combination, or very quick ſucceſſion 
of thoughts which they are employed to 
denote or illuſtrate, than either the ar- 
rangement or the inflection of common 
words. A proper diagram will ſuggeſt al- 
molt inſtantaneouſly, not only the propo- 
ſition, but the demonſtration of an im- 
portant and complicated theorem. And 
though algebraical notation or formule 
have not preciſely this advantage; yet 
they come ſo near to it, that by means of 
them mathematicians can fully aid diſ- 
tinctly expreſs in one line theorems ſo 
complicated, that the enunciation of them 
in grammatical language would require 
many pages; which would never anſwer 
the purpoſe; for long before the reader or 
hearer could arrive at the end of the pro- 
poſition, the firſt part of it, or rather the 
thoughts expreſſed by the firſt words of it, 
would be gone, not to be recalled without 
a painful effort, and ſcarce to be retained 
ſo as to be united with, or conceived along 
with the thoughts denoted by the laſt 
words of it; without which the propoſi- 
tion, as, for example, a certain relation 

predi- 
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predicated of the ſubjects of reaſoning, 
cannot properly be ſaid to be conceived at 
all. And this inconvenience being repeat- 
ed at every ſtep of perhaps a very long de- 
monſtration, muſt ſoon become quite in- 
tolerable. 


To this it may be added, that both dia- 
grams and algebraical formule are neceſ- 
ſarily free from that ambiguity ariſing 
from the various meanings of the words 
of common language, which has ſo often 
confounded the reaſonings and fruſtrated 
the labours of men of genius who em- 
ployed it careleſsly in ſcientific reſearches. 


On account of theſe advantages, not as 
having any kind of authority, nor yet 
as being eſſential to perfect demonſtra- 
tion, algebraical formule and diagrams 
are occaſionally employed in this Eſſay. 


Another important advantage of mathe- 
matical reaſoning, and which I conceive 
to be eſſential to it, and in a manner cha- 
raQteriſtic of it, is, that it relates to quan- 
tity. Now, the notions of quantity, in 
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the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe of this term, 
and of its different genera and ſpecies, and 
of the various relations of quantity, ſuch 
as equal, greater, leſs, proportion, addi- 
tion, ſubtraction, &c. are ſo preciſe, and 
ſo familiar to us, that there is peculiar 
perſpicuity, and in general facility too, in 
all reaſonings which depend upon them ; 
and the ultimate truths concerning them 
have long ſince been reduced to the form 
of axioms, and uniyerſally acknowledged 
as ſuch. 


Quantity is that which may be mea- 
ſured. Whatever is meaſurable muſt be 
made up of parts, which bear propor- 
tion to. one another, and to the whole; 
fo that it may be increaſed by addition of 
like parts, and diminiſhed by ſubtraction, 
may be multiplied and divided, and, in 
a word, may bear any proportion to an- 
other quantity of the ſame kind, that one 
line or number can bear to another. 


There are ſome quantities which may 
be called proper, and others improper. 
That may be called proper quantity which 
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is meaſured by its own kind, or which of 
its own nature is capable of being doubled 


or tripled, without taking in any quan- 


tity of a different kind as a meaſure of it. 
Thus a line is meaſured by known lines; 
as inches, feet, or miles; and the length 
of a foot being known, there can be no 
queſtion about the length of two feet, 
or of any part or multiple of a foot. And 
this known length, by being multiplied 
or divided, is fufficient to give us a dif- 
tinct idea of any length whatſoever. 


Inproper quantity is that which cannot 
be meaſured by its own kind; but to 


which we aſſign a meaſure by means of 


ſome proper quantity that is related to it, 
Thus, velocity of motion, when we con- 
fider it by itſelf, cannot be meaſured, We 
may perceive one body to move faſter, 
another flower; but we can have no diſ- 
tin& idea of a proportion between their 
velocities, without taking in ſome quan- 
tity of another kind to meaſure them by, 
Having therefore obſerved, that by a great- 


er velocity a greater ſpace is paſſed over in 


the ſame time, by a leſs velocity a leſs 
ſpace, and by an equal velocity an equal 
N 2 ſpace, 
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ſpace, we hence learn to meaſure velocity 
by the ſpace paſſed over in a given time, 
and to reckon it to be in exact proportion 
to that ſpace; and having once aſſigned 
this meaſure to it, we can then, and not 


till then, conceive one velocity to be exact- 


ly double, or half, or in any other pro- 
portion to another; we may then intro- 
duce it into mathematical reaſoning with- 
out danger of confuſion or error, and may 
alſo uſe it as a meaſure of other improper 
quantities. ; 


All the kinds of proper quantity may 
be reduced to theſe four, Extenſion, Du- 
ration, Number, and Proportion, Tho' 
proportion be meaſurable in its own na- 
ture, and therefore have proper quantity ; 
yet as things cannot have proportion which 
have not quantity of ſome other kind, it 
follows, that whatever has proper quan- 
uty muſt have it in one or other of theſe 
three kinds, Extenſion, Duration, or Num- 
ber. Theſe are the meaſures of them- 


ſelves, and of all things elſe that are mea- 
ſurable. 


It is not eaſy to ſay how many kinds of 
improper 
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improper quantity may in time be intro- 
duced into mathematics, or to what new 
ſubjects meaſures may be applied; but we 
may conclude, that there is no founda- 
tion in nature for, nor can any valuable 
end be ſerved by, applying meaſure to 
any thing but what has theſe two proper- 
ties: Firſt, it muſt admit of degrees of 
greater and leſs; ſecondly, it muſt be aſſo- 
ciated with or related to ſomething that 
has proper quantity, ſo as that when one 
is increaſed the other is increaſed, when 
one is diminiſhed the other is diminiſhed 
alſo; and every degree of the one muſt 
have a determinate magnitude or quantity 
of the other correſponding to it. 


Theſe paragraphs are quoted almoſt 
verbatim (with only a little abridgement) 
from Dr RE1D's paper already mentioned. 
That paper was written with the expreſs 
purpoſe of ſhewing that mathematical rea- 
ſoning was not applicable to moral ſub- 
jects. It muſt be conſidered, therefore, 
as the moſt unfavourable in its principle 
to my deſign. Yet even according to the 
two requiſites mentioned in the laſt para- 


graph, 
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graph, it muſt be evident, that if the mo- 
tives of men be aſſociated with or related 
to their actions, in the way that is aſſert- 
ed by Mr Huuk, and the other advocates 
for the doctrine of Neceſſity, they may be 
meaſured. with a certain degree of preci- 
ſion by the actions proceeding from or 
conſtantly conjoined with them; eſpecial- 
ly ſuch actions as ſtand related to things 
that have proper quantity. It is thus that 
we meaſure, and are thereby enabled to 
apply mathematical reaſoning to, forces 
or cauſes of motion ; of which cauſes we 
know nothing (as Dr REID himſelf ac- 
knowledges) but by their effects, namely, 
motion, with which they are duly aſſocia- 
ted or related, and motion again being 
duly related to extenſion and duration, 
which are proper quantities, both the mo- 
tion and the force (or cauſe of the motion) 


become meaſurable, 


In like manner, we may meaſure the 
ſtrength of an acid or an alkali by their 
relation to the oppoſite ſalt; and knowing 
how much, that is, how many grains or 


pounds of the'one are required to ſaturate 
a 
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a given quantity or number of grains or 
pounds of the other. 


If the general nature of the reaſoning 
that I employ be conſidered, which is di- 
rect with reſpec to phyſical cauſes and ef- 
fects, but indirect, or ad abſurdum, with 
reſpect to motives and actions, it will not 
be thought any objection to my plan, that 
neither motives nor the force of motives 
are really quantities or ſubjects of ma- 
thematical reaſoning. I mean to prove, 
that they are not quantities, which, accor- 
ding to the doctrine of Neceſſity, they 
would be, and for this purpoſe aſſume. 
the ſuppoſition, that they are what they 
have been thought, and from this ſuppo- 
ſition draw neceſlary inferences which are 
abſurd. 


I ſhould beg leave to add, by way of 
commentary on Dr REiD's Obſervations 
on Quantity, and the manner in which 
improper quantities are to be meaſured, 
that ſome of them are ſo imperfectly 
known to us, that they cannot be fully 


meaſured, nor accurately compared toge- 
ther, 
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ther, ſo as to enable us to ſpecify exactly 
the proportion which one of them bears 
to another. This is remarkably the caſe 
with reſpect to heat, which may be re- 
garded as an improper quantity, admit- 
ting of degrees of greater and leſs, and 
being aſſociated with or related to ſome- 
thing that has proper quantity, ſo that 
when one is increaſed the other is increa- 
ſed, when one is diminiſhed the other is 
diminiſhed alſo; and every degree of the 
one having a determinate magnitude or 
quantity of the other correſponding to it ; 
that is to ſay, having uniformly certain 
effects on various ſubſtances, by which 
the preſence of it is known, and the degree 
or quantity of it is meaſured. The effects 
of heat in producing fuſion and evapora- 
tion in different bodies are but ill fitted to 
afford a ſufficient meaſure of heat; for 
however conſtant theſe effects may be, 
they have not in general thoſe varieties of 
degrees perceptible to us which would be 
neceſſary in a meaſure. The effects of 
heat in producing ſenſation are in a great 
variety of degrees; but they are not ſuffi- 
ciently conſtant for the purpoſe required, 
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as the degree of ſenſation from any given 
degree of heat varies greatly, according 
to many circumſtances, both mental and 
corporeal, of the ſentient being. The ef- 
fect of heat beſt adapted to ſerve as a mea- 
ſure of it, and accordingly employed al- 
moſt univerſally for this purpoſe, is the 
expanſion (or in ſome caſes, as in Mr 
Wedgwood's clay- thermometer, the con- 
traction) which it produces. This effect 
is conſtantly conjoined with it; it has an 
infinite number of degrees, eaſily percei- 
vable by us, and correſponding to the in- 
tenſity of the heat; and expanſion or con- 
traction, as being modifications of exten- 
ſion, have proper quantity, or are meaſu- 
rable by their own parts. 


Yer, with all theſe advantages, it is evi- 
dent, that expanſion and contraction af- 
ford but an imperfect meaſure of heat, 
and that we have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the quantity of heat in any body, 
and of the proportion which one degree of 
heat bears to another, We know not the 
beginning of the ſcale of heat, or thar 
ſtate of a body which bears the ſame rela- 
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tion to heat that reſt bears to motion, or 
the cypher [o] to an arithmetical number. 
We cannot, therefore, ſay with propriety, 
that one degree of heat is twice or thrice 
as great as another degree of it: for ex- 
ample, that melting iron is twice or thrice 
as hot as melting ice. | 


This, however, by no means prevents 
us from applying mathematical reaſoning 
to the ſubject of heat, either as to abſo- 
lute quantity or as to temperature. It only 
precludes any reference to thoſe mathe- 
matical axioms that involve the notions of 
multiplication and diviſion. But all rea- 
ſonings that require a reference to thoſe 
axioms which involve only the notions of 
equal, greater, leſs, addition, and ſub- 
traction, will ftill be valid. If to equal 
temperatures equal additions of tempera- 
ture be made, the ſums of temperature 
will be equal: 1f unequal additions. or 
ſubtractions be made to or from equal 
temperatures, or equal quantities of heat, 
the ſums or the remainders of tempera- 
ture or quantities of heat will. be un- 
equal, - 


In 
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In like manner, we may fairly refer to 
the ſame kind of axioms in reaſoning con- 
cerning the ſuppoſed force of motives in 
producing action, if they admit only of 
the relations of equal, greater, leſs, addi- 
tion or increaſe, ſubtraction or diminu- 
tion, even although we cannot meaſure 
exactly the proportion which the force of 
one motive bears to that of another, nor 
ſay with any propriety, that one of them 
is half as ſtrong, or three times as ſtrung, 
as another, We cannot 'doubt, that a 
poor labourer's deſire to earn a ſhilling is 
equal to his deſire to earn a ſhilling, and 
greater than his deſire of earning ſixpence, 
and leſs than his deſire ' of earning a 
crown: yet it would be raſh, and per- 
haps wrong, to ſay that his defire of earn- 
ing a ſhilling was double his deſire of earn- 
ing fixpence, and only the fifth part of 
his defire to earn a crown, We are ſure 
likewiſe, that walking a mile 1s more in 
point of action than walking an hundred 
yards on the ſame kind of road; and that 
working for one day is much leſs than 
working in the ſame way for a week. Now, 


it is in conſequence of theſe obvious rela- 
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tions of motives and actions reſpectively, 
and to one another, and of actions to 
things having proper quantity, ſuch as 
extenſion and duration, without ſeeking 
to know their exact proportions, or the 
loweſt poſſible degrees of our appetites, 
paſſions, defires, &c. that I conceive they 
may be regarded as ſpecies of quantity, 
and fit ſubjects of mathematical reaſon- 
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But the chief advantage of mathemati- 
cal demonſtration, and what independent- 
ly of all other conſiderations, gives it an 
infinite ſuperiority over all other kinds of 
reaſoning and evidence, and makes it of 
the higheſt poſſible or conceivable autho- 
Tity in ſcience, is, that it conſiſts entirely 
of an uninterrupted ſeries ar chain of ne- 
ceſſary truths; every one of which we 
clearly apprehend, not merely as a ſimple 
matter of fact, which is, or was, or is to 
be, though it might have been otherwiſe, 
at other times, or in other circumſtances; 
but as ſomething immutable and eternal, 
independent of all times and circumſtan- 
ces, which ever muft be, the contrary of it, 


or 
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or any thing inconſiſtent with it, being as 
clearly apprehended to be abſurd and im- 


his is what Monſ. D'ALEMBERTH terms 
* La liaiſon de deux idees, and © L'enchaine- 


* ment que les Geometres ſavent mettre entre 
* les verites. 


BAR RO 's notion of it, though expreſſ- 
ed in different words, is preciſely the ſame 
with D'ALEMBERT's: Mihi widetur, quod 
omms diſcurſus certus ac evidens, juxta lo- 
gice regulas irrefragabiles, fluens ex princi- 
pus univerſaliter et perpetuo veris, adeoque in 
quo neceſſaria terminorum connexio reperitur, 
eft propriiſſime, potiſſime, ſcientificentiſſime- 
que demonſtratio. Juodque demonſtrationes 
( quanquam aliæ alus brevitate, concinnitate, 
Proximitate verſus prima principia, et ſimi- 
libus precellant wirtutibus) evidentia ſaltem, 
certitudine, neceſſitate, terminorum eſſential; 
connexione, et dependentia mutua, ſibi cuntte 
pares ſint; demque quod mathematica ra- 
tiocima fint perſectiſſimæ demonſtrationes. 


The notions of Quantity, and of its va- 
rious 
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rious genera, ſpecies, and relations, are 
peculiarly fit to be the ſubjects of ſuch 
ſtrict demonſtrative reaſoning ; as, from 
their ſimplicity, preciſion, and perſpicui- 
ty, many neceſſary relations among them 
are more eaſily perceived than among al- 
moſt any other things. The moſt general 
and obvious of theſe have been expreſſed, 
and univerſally admitted as axioms. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that no inference can 
be drawn merely from the axioms taken 
by themſelves, nor any progreſs made in 
mathematical ſcience, without aſſuming 
certain hypotheſes, or ſuppoſitions of things 
poſſible, or at leaſt diſtinctly conceivable. 
Theſe are expreſſed by accurate defini- 
tions, which bear a certain relation to what 
are termed the Poflulata of geometry, or 
acknowledgements that certain things 
may be done, or at leaſt may be concei- 
ved to be done. Accordingly all the de- 
monſtrations of geometry cannot prove 
one ſimple matter of fact; not even that 
the quantity A 1s equal to the quantity C. 
But if it be aſſumed, that A is equal to B, 
and that B is equal to C, then we ſhould 


have complete demonſtration, that A u. 
be 
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be equal to C. Every theorem in geome- 
try might be fairly ſtated in a way corre- 
ſponding to this example: /f there were 
a right angled plain triangle, the ſquare 
of the hypothenuſe muff be equal to the 
ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides 
of it.” And the demonſtration of every 
propoſition in geometry may be reſolved 
into a chain of perfect ſyllogiſms, ulti- 
mately depending on the axioms and on 
the definitions. Now, in every perfect 
ſyllogiſm, the neceſſity of the concluſiom, 
as following from the premiſes, is appre- 
hended as clearly and intuitively as the 
neceſſity of any axiom in geometry. It 
has been ſaid, and I believe with reaſon, 
that a man who could admit the major 
and minor of a juſt ſyllogiſm, and yet 
bona fide deny the concluſion of it, would 
be a greater monſter than a man with two 
heads. The ſame may be ſaid of one who 
bona fide denied a geometrical axiom. It 
is even implied in the notions of logic, of 
a juſt ſyllogiſm, of demonſtration, that 
no ſuch monſter ever did or ever can exiſt. 
And this uniform concurrence and acqui- 
eſcence of all men of ſound judgement 

and 
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and competent knowledge, in ſuch prin- 
eiples and reaſonings, affords, what in- 
deed is not needed, an additional proof of 
their validity; and not only gives us rea- 
{on to diſtruſt, but makes it impoſſible for 
us not to diſtruſt, either the judgement, or 
the candour, or both, of thoſe who refuſe 
their aſſent to them. 


The ſuperiority of that intuitive per- 
ception of neceſſary truth in the princi- 
ples aſſumed, and of neceſſary connection, 
at every ſtep of the deduction, and con- 
ſequently of the neceſſity of the ultimate 
concluſion, over all merely plauſible in- 
ferences from various circumſtances of 
probability, which do not exclude the poſ- 
ſibility of the contrary; over human te- 
ſtimony, which may be founded on miſ- 
take, or may be wilfully falſe; over the 
haſty inferences we often make from our 
ſenſations, and miſtake for the direct evi- 
dence of our ſenſes; is too obvious to ad- 
mit of illuſtration. We certainly do not 
know, nor do I believe, that by any effort 
of imagination we can ſuppoſe a higher 

kind 
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kind of evidence, or one more ſtrictly ſci- 
entific. | 


I muſt add, that, as it is not among quan- 
tities alone that we are capable of percei- 
ving neceſſary relations, there may be 
axioms, or ſelf-evident neceſſary truths, 
and ſtrict demonſtration of truths not ſelf- 
evident, on other ſubjects beſides mathe- 
matics. In this Eſſay I have occaſion to 
give ſome ſpecimens of ſuch axioms and 
demonſtrations with reſpect to the notion 
of the conſtant conjunction of cauſe and 
effect. Indeed theſe axioms have been ta- 
citly aſſumed, and admitted, even by ma- 
thematicians, in their reaſonings in phy- 
ſics; juſt as the axioms of geometry, (ac- 
cording to an important obſervation of 
D'ALEMBERT), though they had never 
been expreſſed formally and ſeparately, 
would uniformly have been admitted by 
all mankind, in every piece of reaſoning 
wherein there was occaſion to refer to 
them. 


If the principles which I aſſume as ax- 
ioms are ſelf-evident neceſlary truths, and 
P if 

* 
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if the neceſſity of the connection at every 
ſtep of the very ſhort ſeries of reaſoning 
that 1 employ be intuitively evident, and 
if the various conſequences drawn from 
the principles by that reaſoning be either 
intuitively or experimentally abſurd or 
falſe, my argument 1s the demonſtration 
which I take it for. Nor can the ultimate 
concluſion, which I conceive to be demon- 
ſtrated, be denied by any candid or intel- 
ligent reaſoner, unleſs he can ſhow, that 
either ſome of the ultimate principles aſſu- 
med as axioms, or ſome of the ſteps of the 
deduction from them, are erroneous. 


SECT. 
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Reaſons for not attempting ta give frist de- 
fimitions of the terms employed in this Ex 
fay.—Senttments of Bacon on this ſub- 
Jett. — Means of ſupplying the want of de- 
fimitions on certain ſubjetts —Obſervations 
on the meaning of ſome of the terms em- 
ployed. — Fuſineſs of ARISTOTLE's defini- 
tion of the final Cauſe or Motive; — hi- 
cal Cauſe ;—Conftant Conjunttin ;— Power; 
— Want of Power, or Inertia of Mind; 
— Mind ;— Body. 


1 may be thought of the ad- 
vantages or the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of definitions of the terms em- 
ployed in many ſcientific reſearches, it 

will, 1 preſume, be acknowledged at once 

by every perſon of competent judgement 

and candour, that in certain caſes good 
definitions cannot be given; and that of 
many terms no definitions are needed, 

. even / 
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even for the purpoſe of the ſtricteſt rea- 
ſoning. 

No ſimple notion admits of being defi- 
ned; nor can the term employed to ex- 
preſs it be explained any other way than 
by other ſynonymous words or phraſes, or 
by the uniform uſe and application of the 
term to the thing or notion denoted by 
it. And if the thing or notion be well, 
and of courſe uniformly conceived by 
mankind, whether it be ſimple or com- 
pound, and if the term expreſſing it be 
familiarly uſed in common, or even in 
ſcientific language, and applied only to 
its proper object, it can ſcarce admit of, 
and ſurely cannot need, any explanation 
or definition. Who, for example, would 
think it neceſſary, with a view to any rea- 
ſonings, to define exiſtence or thought, 
time or ſpace, a man or a woman, a houſe 
or a church? If we would acquire more 


accurate notions, or more perfect know- 


ledge of thoſe and numberleſs other things 
than mankind generally have, we muſt 
examine the objects themſelves, not at- 
tempt to reaſon from definitions of them; 

and 
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and we ſhall infallibly be directed to the 
proper objects that we with to examine, 
both by the general imperfect notions we 
have of them, and by the uniform ap- 
plication of the terms expreſſing them, 


The uſeleſſneſs of definitions in many 
caſes, and the impoſſibility of giving them 
in others, and the proper means of ſup- 
plying the want of them, and the folly of 
attempting to acquire juſt notions, or to 
make any progreſs in natural tcience, 
merely by arbitrary definitions, or by any 
other means than accurate examination of 
the objects to which our notions relate, 
was clearly perceived and well pointed out 
by Bacon. 


Syllogiſmus ex propoſitionibus conſtat, pro- 
poſitiones ex verbis, verba notionum tejjere 
ſunt. Itaque, fe notiones pe, (id quad bafis 
rei eft), confuſe ſint et temere a rebus ab- 
firacte, mhil in us que ſuperſtruuntur, eſt 
firmitudinis, Itaque ſpes eſt una in inductione 
Vera, | "42.70 
Nov. ORG. 14. 


Verba 
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Verba autem plerumque ex captu vulgi in- 
duntur, atque per lmeas vulgari intellectui 
maxime conſpicuas res ſecant. Quum autem 
intellectus acutior aut obſervatio diligentiar 
eas lineas transferre velit, ut ille ſint magis 
fecundum naturam, verba obſtrepunt. Unde 
fit ut magne et ſolennes diſputationes hominum 
doctorum ſepe in controverſias circa verba 
et nomina definant ; a quibus (ex more et pru- 
dentia mathematicarum) incipere conſults fo- 
ret, eaſque per deſinitiones in ordinem redi- 
gere. Quæ tamen definitiones in naturalibus 
et materiatis huic malo mederi non poſſunt ; 
guoniam et ipſæ definitiones ex verbis conſtant, 
et verba gignunt verba: adeo ut neceſſe fit 
ad inſtantias particulares, earumque ſeries et 
ordines recurrere, 


Nov. ORG. 59. 


Theſe obſervations of Bacon perhaps | 
would need, and ſurely would deſerve, a | 
-formal and ample commentary ; and ſuch 
a one I may probably have occaſion to be- | 
ſtow on them on another occaſion, Even 
this Eſſay may be regarded as a ſort of 
practical commentary on them, at leaſt as 
an application of the neceſſary precept, 


4d 
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Ad inflantias particulares, earumque ſeries et 
er dines recurrere, inſtead of offering or ad- 
opting definitions, in order to acquire juſt 
notions of the objects of my inveſtigation, 


Theſe are all natural, familiar, and I be- 


lieve univerſal and uniform, notions a- 
mong mankind ; but they have unluckily, 
in conſequence of various circumſtances, 
been in a great meaſure confounded with 
one another, and require to have their dif- 
ferences aſcertained and pointed out; as, 
for inſtance, between motive and phyſical 
cauſe, This being the object of my Eſſay, 
it would be little leſs than an abſurdity, 
and a contradiction in terms, and certain- 
Iy would be a complete begging of the 
queſtion, to begin by giving definitions 
of thoſe two notions and relations, Good 
definitions of them muſt expreſs their ge- 
neric nature, and their ſpecific differences ; 
that which is in common to them both, 
and that which is peculiar to each of 
them. Now, this is the very point in-diſ- 
pute; and one of the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances of difference between them, 
the reference of motives to a ſelf-governing 


power in living perſons, is denied to take 
place, 
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place, or even to be poſſible. And this 
point evidently cannot be ſettled by any 
definition, but only by careful examina- 
tion; the reſult of which may be a good. 
definition, if ſuch a one ſhould be need- 


ed. 


But though definitions of them cannot 
be given, and are not wanted, {ome ob- 
ſervations on the meaning and application 
of rhe principal terms employed in this 
Eſſay may be uſeful in various ways. 


| With reſpec to the term Motzve, it does 
not appear that there has ever been any 
ambiguity or miſapplicatian of it, as there 
has ſo often been of the term Cauſe, which 
has been employed in various meanings; 
ſome of them generic and comprehenſive, 
others of them ſpecific and limited, and 
one of them ſynonymous with Motzve. 


Thus we may ſay without impropriety, 
that a porter's defire to earn a ſhilling was 
the cauſe of his going a mile; juſt as we 
ſay, that the impulſe of the wind on the 
fails of a ſhip is the cauſe of her pro- 

greſs 
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greſs through the water. But the mean- 
ing of the word Cauſe is widely different 
in theſe two caſes. In the former it is ſy- 
nonymous with Motive; but not ſo in the 
latter, We might ſay very properly, that 
the defire of earning the money was 
the porter's motzve for going; but not 
that the impulſe of the wind was the 
ſhip's motive for advancing through the 
water, 


So well is this underſtood by mankind 
in general, that even when the ſame thing, 
as for example an emotion or paſhon, is 
the phy/ical cauſe of ſome events or effects, 
and the motive of other events or actions, 
theſe two relations are never confounded 
in diſcourſe by any miſapplication of the 
term Motzve, We ſhould never ſay, that 
fear was a perion's motive for trembling 
or growing pale; but we ſhould fay it 
was his motive for running away on an 
occaſion of danger. A perſon, from vio- 
lent anger, may grow red, may have a di- 
minution of ſome ſecretions, as of thoſe 
in the mouth; an increaſe of others, as 
of the bile; and a vitiated ſtate of others, 
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as of the milk, in a nurſe; or may have a 
great and ſudden increaſe of muſcular 
ſtrength, may have the circulation of the 
blood and the reſpiration much diſorder- 
ed; may fall into convulſions or apoplexy, 
or may die ſuddenly. All theſe are re- 
garded as ect, and referred to the paſſion 
Anger as their cauſe, 


The ſame perſon, from the ſame paſſion, 
may beat or kill thoſe who were the ob- 
jects of it. Theſe are regarded as actions, 
and referred to anger as the motive of 
them. 


SHAKESPEARE tells us, that © ſome 
have died for love, and ſome run mad, 
and ſome with deſperate hands themſelves 
have ſlain.” Dying or running mad are 
conceived to be effects, referable to love as 
their cauſe; killing themſelves, an action 
referred to love (or, more ſtrictly, to the 
defire of ending the miſery they felt from 
unhappy love) as the motive of it. 


1 believe, therefore, it will be found, 
that any thing uſually termed a motive 


may, 
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may, without danger of confuſion or error, 
be taken as an example to be examined 
and compared with any proper example of 


a phyſical cauſe, 


From conſidering the examples of mo- 
tive and action, it appears that there is 
one obvious and important circumſtance 
in all of them, which is not found in any 
of thoſe of phyſical cauſe and effect, name- 
ly, the intervention of the perſon's will, 
choice, or determination, between the mo- 
tive and the action. For reaſons formerly 
mentioned, I do not regard this as the 
only difference between the two relations 
in queſtion, nor admit even the relation 
between the motive and the volition or 
determination to be the ſame with that 
between a phyſical cauſe and its effect; 
but I conceive that this ſimple and ob- 
vious circumſtance may with propriety be 
attended to in the mean time, It will 
ſerve almoſt as well as a definition to en- 
able us, in caſe of need, (which I can 
hardly ſuppoſe), to diſtinguiſh the one re- 
lation from the other, till by more accu- 
rate obſervation and induction the fur- 
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ther differences between them, if any 
ſuch there are, can be fully aſcertained. 


But though definitions in the preſent 
caſe would be both uſeleſs and improper, 
there is ſo much merit in ARISTOTLE's 
definition of a motive or final cauſe, and 
ſuch a uſe may be made of it, that it 1s 
worth while to take notice of it. He de- 
fines the fourth of his cauſes, which 1s 
the one at preſent in queſtion : To 'o 'wixa, 
x T0 A. Theſe are indeed but imper- 
fect ſentences or innuendos; but they are 
perfectly intelligible, and in one reſpect 
better than complete ſentences or propo- 
fitions would have been. The prepoſi- 
tion 'ww« has, I conceive, a generic mean- 
ing, in common with all other prepoſi- 
tions, namely, relation; and a ſpecific 
meaning peculiar to itſelf, namely, that 
particular kind of relation, which may be 
expreſſed (though not perhaps excluſively) 
in Latin by ob or propter, and in Engliſh 
by for, or leſs ambiguouſly, (as for has 
many meanings), by the phraſes, for the 
fake of, on account of, in conſideration of, 
with a view to, and many others, This 

9 
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is fully confirmed by ARI1STOTLE's ſe- 
cond innuendo, xa ro «yavr, and well illu- 
ſtrated by the example he gives of making 
a ſtatue to be placed in a temple from 
ſome religious conſideration. 


Now, it appears to me a curious, and 
even an important conſideration, that thoſe 
very philoſophers who have moſt keenly 
aſſerted the doctrine of Neceſſity as con- 
faſting in the perfect identity of the rela- 
tion of motive and action with that of 
phyſical cauſe and effect, and who have 
moſt poſitively denied the reality, and 
even the poſhbility, of any ſelf-determi- 
ning power 1n a perſon, independently of 
the abſolute and irreſiſtible force of mo- 
tives, have never, in point of thought, 
_ deviated in the leaſt from the common no- 
tion of motive; © that for the ſake of 
which :” Now, this notion always implies 
and refers to ſuch a power in the agent, 
exerted in the common caſes of voluntary 
actions proceeding from motives of mo- 
derate intenſity, and overcome in the rarer 
caſes of compulſion from motives of ex- 
treme violence, as, for example, fear or 

torture, 
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torture, which ordinary perſons cannot 
reſiſt. Even thoſe who have expreſsly aſ- 
ſerted the point of conſtant conjunction 
as taking place equally m both relations, 
ſeem only to have believed it to take place 
in that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, but 
have never ſuppoſed ir in that of motive 
| | and action. I conceive that ſuch philo- 
ſophers have been only perplexed by the 
vague and ambiguous terms which they 
employed in their reaſonings, and by the 
ſuperficial careleſs view which they have 
taken of thoſe caſes in which the apparent 
reſult is the ſame, according to the rela- 
tion of © that for the ſake of which,” and 
that expreſſed by the terms Phi e Cauſe 
and Efect, which is undefined, but which 
is conceived to involve the circumſtance 
of conſtant conjunction of the cauſe with 
its effect, as well as thoſe of priority of 
the cauſe, and relation to event; which 
two laſt circumſtances are common to both 
relations. I find no reaſon to think that 
they ever have been deceived; but, on the 
contrary, every reaſon to believe that they 
never have been deceived, in point of 
thought, with reſpect to the relation of 
| | motive, , 
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motive, however ſadly they may have 
been confounded, and whatever ſtrange 
concluſions they have been led to aſſert, 
or to admit, with reſpect to it, by the 
vague terms they employed in their rea- 
ſonings. 


This I conceive may be juſtly inferred 
from the following confiderations, It is 
eaſy to ſpecify caſes or inſtances in which 
the reſult of the two relations in queſtion 
is different ; and particularly in which the 
moſt obviouſly neceſſary inferences from 
the undefined, but well underſtood notion 
of phyſical cauſe, or from the more de- 
finite principle of conſtant conjunction, 
lead to a plain viſible reſult, perfectly in- 
conſiſtent with that ro be expected from 

the principle of © that for the ſake of 
which.” Now, when various neceſlary 
inferences are drawn from the principle of 
conſtatit conjunction, with reſpect both 
to actions and to effects; if the inferen- 
ces reſpecting actions are of ſuch a nature 
as neither to require nor to admit of any | 
appeal to conſciouſneſs, or to a perſon's _ = 
teſtimony with regard to his own thoughts, 
but | 
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but are to be judged of by open experi- 
ment and obſervation; juſt as the infer- - 
ences reſpeQing phyſical effects conimon- 
ly muſt be; and ſuch inferences are pro- 
poſed to thoſe who aſſert the doctrine of 
the neceſſity of human actions as conſiſt- 
ing in the perfect ſameneſs of the relation 
of motive and action with that of cauſe 
and effect in phyſics, and particularly who 
maintain, that the circumſtance of con- 
ſtant conjunction of cauſe with effect, mo- 
tive with action, takes place equally in both 
relations; the conſequence in all the trials 
that I have made has been invariabiy as 


follows. 


1. All ſuch inferences with reſpect to 
phyſical cauſes and their effects are uni- 
verſally and at once admitted; and when 
put to the proper teſt, are found experi- 
mentally true. 


2. All ſuch inferences with reſpect to 
motives and actions are univerſally and at 
once admitted in all caſes in which the 
apparent reſult is the ſame, both accor- 
ding to the relation of conſtant conjunc- 

don 
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tion and that of the vulgar notion of mo- 
tive, that for the ſake of which; and 
theſe inferences are alſo found true upon 
trial univerſally. 


3. All ſuch inferences with reſpect to 
motives and actions are rejected or denied 
univerſally and at once; that is, without 
either putting them to the teſt of experi- 
ment, or pointing out any error in the 
reaſoning that leads to them, in all caſes 
wherein the reſult is different according 
to the two relations in queſtion; the in- 
ferences in ſuch caſes, though perfectly 
new, and not merely untried, but un- 
thought of before, ſeem to be known in- 
tuitively to be falſe as matters of fact; and 
this equally by thoſe who maintain the 
doctrine of Neceſſity and by the vulgar; 
by thoſe who aſſert and by thoſe who de- 
ny thoſe principles of which they are, or 
at leaſt at firſt fight appear to be, ſtrictly 
neceſſary conſequences. The inferences 
of this kind relating to motives and ac- 
tions, I own, I have not put to the teſt of 


experiment; nor have I as yet met with 


R | any 
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any perſon who thought it neceſſary, or 
even wiſe, to do ſo. 


Theſe facts ſhew, in the firſt place, that 
the mode of reaſoning employed, and the 
inferences propoſed as the reſult of it, are 
intelligiblez for if they were not under- 
ſtood, they could not rationally be either 
admitted or rejected. In the ſecond place, 
they ſhew that the reaſonings are at leaſt 
plauſible; elſe in ſome one or more of ſo 
many caſes, ſome fallacy in them would 
have been diſcovered. In the third place, 
they render it probable in a degree ap- 
proaching very nearly to certainty, that 
the aſſumed principle of conſtant con- 
junction, of which ſo many (ſeemingly) 
neceſſary inferences are true as matters of 
fact in caſes of phyſical cauſe and effect, 
is, with reſpect to them, a juſt principle, 
and makes a part of that relation, In the 
fourth place, they ſhew, with abſolute cer- 
tainty, that the ſame principle of con- 
ſtant conjunction is a falſe one with re- 
ſpect to motive and action, and makes no 
part of that relation. In the fifth and laſt 
place, they ſhew plainly, with reſpect to 

all 
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all on whom the trial has been made, that 
though they had confounded the two re- 
lations completely in their words and rea- 
ſonings, yet, in point of ſimple thought 
or notion, they had diſtinguiſhed them 
perfectly; and whenever caſes requiring 
the diſtinction to be made occurred, or 
were propoſed to them, knew well how to 
make it; and accordingly, in all ſuch 
caſes, admitted, with the moſt unerring 
preciſion, only thoſe reaſonings, and thoſe 
concluſions, which were juſt inferences 
from the two different notions reſpectively; 
which notions they were moſt eagerly en- 
deavouring to confound, and perhaps flat- 
tered themſelves they had confounded for 
ever. 


Theſe obſervations, I think, go near to 
prove, that this natural and common no- 
tion of the relation of motive and action 
is almoſt or altogether indefeafible, like 
ſeveral other natural notions which many 
philoſophers have in vain endeavoured ta 
get rid of; ſince the moſt deliberate and 
perſevering efforts, made with every aſſiſt- 
ance that plauſible reaſoning, and ambi- 
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guous words, and even ſuperior talents 
and acuteneſs, could furniſh, have been 
employed in vain to ſubvert it. And it 
is on this principle alone that I conceive 
the ſingular phænomenon can be account- 
ed for, of men of ſcience aſſerting a prin- 
ciple, and yet denying its apparent neceſ- 
ſary conſequences, withour a trial, al- 
though they are poſſible; and without 
ſhewing, or attempting to ſhew, that the 
reaſoning which led to them was erro- 
neous *, | 


They likewiſe prove, that the account or 
definition of it given by ARISTOTLE 1s 
very nearly juſt; though perhaps an in- 
genious man, who ſhould chuſe to em- 
ploy himſelf ſo idly, might find means to 
cavil at it in a plauſible manner. Si ſic 
omma dixiſſet, had all his definitions, or 
even thoſe only which related to cauſes, 
been of this kind, it would have been 
well for ſcience, and would probably have 
ſaved philoſophers the fruitleſs labour of 
treading over and over the mazes of an end- 


+ Videp. 82. & 83. 
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leſs labyrinth, into which he led them mere- 
ly by one or two arbitrary and bad defini- 
tions, and a needleſs perverſion of common 
language. 


The circumſtance, already taken notice 
of, that AR Is TOTLE“'s definition of a final 
cauſe or motive conſiſts only of innuendoes, 
not perfect propoſitions, I conceive to be 
an advantage in it. Perhaps they might be 
completed, in an unexceptionable manner, 
ſomewhat in this way : * That for the 
ſake of which perſons uſually act,“ “ the 
good propoſed to be attained by acting.“ 
But were we to complete them in a more 
careleſs, but more obvious way, that 
for the ſake of which perſons act,“ the 
good attained by acting,“ the definition 
would be erroneous, and much too limit- 
ed, and would lead to a very idle contro- 
verſy, Whether any appetite, paſſion, de- 
fire, or other principle of action, uſually 
termed a Motive, ſhould be called ſuch at 
all times, or only when action proceeded 
from it? But the philoſophical queſtion 
is not, What ſuch principles of action 
ſhall be called? but, What is the relation 

between 
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between them and our actions? and, Is it 
the ſame with that of phyſical cauſe and 


effect? 


With reſpect to the term Cauſe, from 
what has already been ſaid of the various 
meanings, both general and particular, in 
which it has often been employed, and of 
the various principles of change to which 
events may be referred, the nature and 
differences of which have never been duly 
inveſtigated, it will be evident, that it 
mult be very difficult, if indeed it be poſ- 
ſible, to give an unexceptionable explana- 
tion of it, ſuch as ſhall completely diſtin- 
guiſh the notion expreſſed by it, not only 
from that of motive, but from that of a- 
gent, of occaſion, of inſtrument, of evi- 
dence, and many others. Nor ſhall I at- 
tempt ſuch a taſk, bur truſt that the ge- 
neric nature of the notion of phyfical cau/e, 
or that which is in common in all the ex- 
amples of it, however difficult it may be 
to expreſs it in words, will be underſtood 
from an examination of the various in- 
ſtances that are to be given of it, and com- 
pared with thoſe of motive. One of the 

moſt 
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moſt obvious circumſtances of it, and 
which, for many reaſons, it is of peculiar 
conſequence to attend to, is its conflant con- 
junction with effect, that is, with event co- 
ming after it. 


The meaning of the phraſe Conſtant con- 
junction has already been explained, p. 28. 
29. 30. But ſome further elucidations of 
it may be requiſite, 

The uſual proper event or effect con- 
ſtantly conjoined with a cauſe, or at leaſt 
conceived to be ſo, cannot in all caſes be 
obſerved pure, as many different cauſes, 
having effects either of the ſame kind or 
of different kinds, may be applied to the 
ſame ſubject at the ſame time. Effects of 
the ſame kind muſt interfere with one an- 
other, or be mixed and blended together, 
in one of three different ways: Either di- 
rectly concurring, and being added toge- 
ther; or directly counteracting and oppo- 
ſing one another; or being indirectly 
combined, ſo as neither completely to con- 
cur, nor completely to oppoſe one ano- 
ther. * 


Thus, 


_ 3547. 


Thus, for example, a body under the 
influence of equal cauſes of motion north- 
ward and ſouthward, if theſe are con- 
ſtantly conjoined with their reſpective ef- 
fects, muſt remain at reſt; it cannot move 
in two oppoſite directions at once; that is 
an abſurdity, and a phyſical impoſlibility ; 
and a ſuppoſition as inconſiſtent with the 
nature of things, or with our notions of 
body, ſpace, and motion, as the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a part being greater than the whole 
is with our notions of quantity, of a whole, 
and of a part. If the body were to move 
either north or ſouth, then one or other of 
the oppoſite cauſes would have no effect, 
or would be ſeparated from its effect; 
which is inconſiſtent with the principle or 
ſuppoſition of conſtant conjunction. But 
if the body remain at reſt, then each of 
the cauſes has its full effect; which con- 
ſiſts and is ſhewn in its preventing or un- 
doing every inſtant the effect of the o- 
ther. | | 


Many cauſes may be ſo ſmall in degree, 
that even though they be conſtantly con- 
Joined with their reſpective effects, theſe, 

by 
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by reaſon of their minuteneſs, may eſcape 
our obſervation; for example, the gravi- 
tation of a pendulum to the body of the 
perſon who holds it in his hand, or ſtands 
near it, and the conſequent deviation of 
the pendulum from that direction in which 
otherwiſe it would hang. And the ſame 
muſt be obvious with reſpect to motives 
and actions. Such inſtances are not to be 
regarded as examples of the ſeparation of 
cauſe and effect, motive and action; but 
they ſhew the neceſſity of conſidering thoſe 
caſes only in which the effect or action is 
ſo great, and of ſuch a kind, as to be ea- 
ſily perceivable, and in which the cauſes 
or motives reſpectively bear a conſiderable 
proportion to one another. 


We muſt be cautious likewiſe not to con- 
found the motive or principle of action, 
ſuch as an appetite, paſſion, or deſire, with 
that which is the object of ſuch ſenti- 
ments. In certain circumſtances of mind 
and body, all the Beauties of Mahomet's 
paradiſe, and all the luxuries of Cæſar's 
triumphal ſupper, would have no charms, 


and would be no temptation, even to the 
2 8 greateſt 
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greateſt voluptuary, to whom at other 
times the charms of beauty, or even the 
groſſer pleaſures of the table, would be 
moſt effectual motives. And in ſome caſes 
the offer of a ſhilling, of a loaf of bread, 
or of a draught of water, might juſtly be 
regarded as conſtituting a powerfu], per- 
haps an irreſiſtible motive. But the very 
exiſtence of the motive, in ſuch caſes, de- 
pends on the poverty, the hunger, or the 
thirſt, of the perſon to whom the offers are 
made; without which the things offered, 
far from being defirable, might be objects 
of contempt or diſguſt. 


Such caſes cannot in reaſon or candour 
be regarded as inſtances of the ſeparation 
of motive and action; nor muſt we ever 
conceive a motive to ſubſiſt, but where 
there is in the perſon ſome tendency or diſ- 
poſition to a& according to it. 


The ſame muſt be underſtood of phyſi- 
cal cauſes, No ſubſtance is of itſelf a 
phyſical cauſe : this depends on its rela- 
tion to ſome other ſubſtance, and implies 
the tendency to change in the latter. A 

magnet 
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magnet not attracting particles of gold, or 
of wood, as ir does thoſe of iron; filver 
not diſſolving in water, as falt does; falt 
not diflolving in water cooled to a certain 
degree; a magnerical bar ſometimes at- 
tracting, ſomerimes repelling, the ſame 
end of another magnetical bar, according as 
the poles of one of them are changed; are 
not inſtances of cauſes ſeparated from their 
effects, but only proofs that the principle 
of change to which the phznomena in 
phyſics are referred, is not a quality 
of any ſubſtance, but a relation among 
different ſubſtances. The ſubſtance in 
which the change is obſerved is conſider- 
ed as the ſubjeR, the other as the cauſe; 
and as change occurs generally (I ſuſpect 
indeed univerſally) in both or all of the 
ſubſtances ſo related, though it be not al- 
ways of the ſame kind in them all, it de- 
pends on the circumſtance of our atten- 
tion being directed, firſt and chiefly, to 
one or other of them, and on our oppor- 
tunities of obſerving the changes that oc- 
cur in them, which of them we ſhall re- 
gard as the ſubject, which as the cauſe; 
as in the examples of the communication 

8 2 and 


and the loſs of motion; of mutual gravi- 
tation; of the ſolution of ſalt, and the ſa- 
turation of water; the melting of ice, or 
boiling of water, and the abſorption of 
heat. " 


I cannot undertake ro give an inſtance 
of the ſeparation of a phyſical cauſe from 
its effect; for I believe no ſuch thing ever 
happens: nor can I undertake even to ex- 
preſs, in an unexceptionable manner, in 
language, the ſuppoſition of ſuch a caſe; 
for it is almoſt abſurd; it is at leaſt in- 
congruous with the notion of -phyfical 
cauſe and effect, which involves the cir- 
cumſtance of their conſtant conjunction. 
If a heavy body, (I mean a body re- 
maining heavy), near the ſurface of the 
earth, left at reſt, and unſupported, and 
not under the influence of any other phy- 
ſical cauſe, were not to fall to the ground, 
it would be an inſtance of real ſeparation 
of a phyſical cauſe from its effect. But 
this is hardly conceivable; it involves, if 
not a contradiction in words, at leaſt an 
incongruity of thought, to wit, being hea- 
vy, and yet not falling when left at reſt, 

Not 
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not under the influence of any other cauſe, 
and unſupported. —lf any body known 
to be heavy, ſuch as a ſtone, in the cir- 
cumſtances now ſtated, and near the earth, 
were to remain at reſt, inſtead of falling, 
we ſhould regard the caſe as a miracle, 
and impute it either to the immediate a- 
gency of the Supreme Being, or to the a- 
gency of ſome other inviſible Being, ha- 
ving power to counteract. its gravitation 
to the earth. But ſuch a miraculous ope- 
ration of an inviſible agent would no more 


conſtitute a ſeparation of phyſical cauſe 


and effect, than the interpoſition of a vi- 
ſible agent, ſuch as a living perſon, who 
ſhould ſupport the ſtone with his hand, 
would do.——lIn either caſe, there would 
be, or at leaſt there would be ſuppoſed to 
be, the oppoſition of one principle of 
change, to wit, an agent, to another, to wit, 
a phyſical cauſe; but by no means any al- 
teration in the nature of the latter. 


Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, chat in the 
notion of conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
with effect, motive with action, there is 
equally implied the impoſſibility of there 
| ever 
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ever being a cauſe applied without being 
followed by effect, or a change (common- 
ly regarded as an effect) taking place with- 
out being preceded by a cauſe; and a mo- 
tive being applied without being followed 
by action, or an action being done with- 
out any motive. The former point is a 
fundamental, and I believe a juſt, prin- 
ciple in phyſics; the latter is the funda- 
mental principle and eſſence of the phi- 
loſophical doctrine of Neceſſity, which I 
am here conſidering. And whatever may 
be thought of the truth of the principle 
with reſpect ro motives and actions, it 
muſt at leaſt be evident, that an action 
being done without a motive, and a mo- 
tive being applied without any action fol- 
lowing upon it, would equally be inſtances 
of the ſeparation of them, and equally re- 
pugnant to the principle of their conſtant 
conjunction. 


Yet, after all theſe allowances and ex- 
planations, all of which we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe to have been thought of by 
Mr Hume, when he firſt laid down the 
doctrine, and introduced the phraſe, of 

Conftant 
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Conflant conjunction, and by Dr PRIEsTLx, 
and others who have adopted them, the 
inferences ſtrictly deducible from that 
principle are ſo palpably and ridiculouſly 
falſe, and ſo inconſiſtent with the com- 
mon notion of motive, that I fear it will 
be thought improper, and almoſt uncan- 
did, ſeriouſly to impute that principle to 
them, and to ſuppoſe them to have meant 
literally what they have aſſerted ſo ex- 
preſsly; as it appears ſcarce credible that 
they ſhould not have known, that in num- 
berleſs familiar inſtances, there is a com- 
plete ſeparation of motive and action, while 
in the parallel examples in phyſics there is 
no ſuch ſeparation of cauſe and effect. 
Yet it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
them deliberately to have ſaid what they 
did not mean, nay almoſt the reverſe of 
what they meant, and to have called that 
a conſtant conjunction which they con- 
ceived to be only occaſional and ſeparable, 
and where the things ſometimes conjoined 
are much oftener completely ſeparated. 
Mr Humt's expreſſion, however, is pre- 
ciſe; and he conſtantly maintains the per- 
fect analogy or identity of the relation 
of 
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.6f motive with that of phyſical cauſe, in 
all the caſes to which he ſeems to have at- 
tended, 


Tf one Scotchman may preſume to judge 
of the Engliſh ſtyle of another, I ſhould 
not ſcruple to ſay, that Mr Hume under- 
ſtood and wrote Engliſh abundantly well 
to have been able to expreſs himſelf juſtly 
on this point, had he conceived juſtly con- 
cerning the two relations in queſtion. 
"Then Dr PrR1EsTLY, who has acquieſced 
in Mr Hunt's obſervations and reaſon- 
ings on this ſubject, and even adopted his 
phraſeology, is not only a native Engliſh- 
man, but alſo a profeſſed philologiſt, and 
the author of an Engliſh grammar, and a 
moſt experienced writer, both on phyſical 
and metaphyſical ſubjects. It would be 
ſtrange, indeed, if an inaccuracy of ex- 
preſſion, ſuch as I allude to, conveying 
a meaning quite different from what was 
intended and illuſtrated by many ex- 
amples, ſhould have eſcaped his obſerva- 


tion. 


Still, however, I own I ſhould not have 
ventured 
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ventured to regard the doctrine of the con- 
ſtant conjunction of motive and action as 
ſeriouſly maintained by any men of ſci- 
ence, were it not for the following conſi- 


deration, which with me is deciſive: 


There can be no doubt, that many men 
of diſtinguiſhed talents and eminence in 
ſcience, and among the reſt Mr Hume 
and Dr PRI EsTLx, have ſeriouſly main- 
tained the neceſſity of human actions, as 
proceeding from, or referable to motives, 
without any ſelf- governing power in a 
perſon. Now, this being ſuppoſed to be 
the caſe, the relation of motive and action, 
it is plain, mu? be either a conſtant con- 
junction, or not a conſtant conjunction; 
that is, an occaſional and ſeparable one. 
But I find, on tracing them carefully, that 


the neceſſary conſequences of both theſe 


ſappoſitions are equally falſe, equally ri- 
diculous, and equally inconſiſtent with the 
common notion of motive. Thoſe who 
deny the ſelf- governing power in perſons, 
may chooſe which of thoſe ſuppoſitions 
they pleaſe; but they muſ take one of 
them, with all its conſequences, Rowever 
ridiculous, or however inconſiſtent with 
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the common notion of motive theſe may 
be. And it is ſurely the moſt candid and 
civil way of proceeding, to ſuppoſe them 
to have meant and believed what they have 
* plainly and ſtrongly aſſerted. 


But this diſcuſſion relates merely to the 
civility and decorum due to individual 
authors, to whoſe ſentiments I ſhould: be 
ſorry to do any injuſtice. The method I 
take, I own, is rigorous; but it is not un- 
candid; and in this caſe it appears to be 
neceſſary. At any rate, with a view to 
the deciſion of the general queſtion con- 
cerning the nature of the relation of mo- 
tive, and its difference from that of phy- 
ſical cauſe, it is of no conſequence whe- 
ther the ſuppoſition of conſtant conjune- 
tion ever was ſeriouſly maintained by any 
author or not, It would ſtill be reaſon- 
able and proper to ſtate and conſider it as 
one of the two pothble ſuppoſitions with 
reſpec to the relation of motive and ac- 
tion, and to trace its conſequences rigo- 
rouſly, in order to find whether it were 

true or falle, 
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With reſpect to the term Power, which 
already has been, and again muſt be, fo 
often employed in this Eſſay, it will pro- 
bably be thought peculiarly neceſſary to 
give ſome explanation of it; as Mr Hume 
has expreſsly maintained, and, by a num- 
ber of very ingenious and elaborate argu- 
ments, has proved to his own ſatisfac- 
tion, and that of many other perſons, that 
we have no idea (or notion) of power; 
and that there are no means by which it 
is poſſible for us to acquire ſuch an 


idea. 


The complete inveſtigation of the no- 
tion of power, of the various notions oc- 
caſionally expreſſed by this term, and of 
its metaphorical and ambiguous applica- 
tion in many caſes, and a rigid examina- 
tion of Mr Huuk's doctrine with reſpect 
to it, would require, and would deſerve, 
a pretty long Eſſay, and cannot with pro- 
priety be introduced in this place; but 
ſhall be undertaken. afterwards. In the 
mean time, the following obſervations will, 
I hope, be ſufficient for the immediate 
purpoſe of preventing any obſcurity or 

2 ambiguity 
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_ ambiguity in the uſe of the term; eſpe- 
cially if it be conſidered, that this Eſſay 
itſelf is in a peculiar manner ſubſervient to 
the inveſtigation of the notion and the real 
nature of power, by the collection and 
compariſon which at requires of many in- 
ſtances of the preſence and the exertion of 
power on the one hand, and of the want 
of it on the other. 


From the uſe of the term Power, or of 
correſponding words in different lan- 
guages, it is at leaſt to be preſumed, that 
mankind underſtand ſomething by ir, that 
is, that they expreſs by it ſome notion or 
zdea, however acquired. For my own 
part, I conceive this to be a neceſſary truth, 
of which we may be as certain as of any 
in geometry. | 


As men underſtand one another tole- 
rably well when they uſe the term Power 
in their converſation and writing, we may 
be ſure that the notion underſtood and de- 
noted by it 1s either preciſely or very near- 
ly the ſame among them all. 


The 
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The term Power is frequently uſed in 
very different meanings, that is, to denote 
different notions, For example, we ſay, 
A man has the power of ſpeaking ; The 
King has the power of diſſolving his Par- 
liament ; Heat has the power of melting 
ice; A ſtream of air is the power in ſome 
machines, and the expanſion of ſteam in 
others; A lever is an uſeful mechanic 
power ; The ſecond power of the number | 
8 is equal to the third power of the num | 
ber 4. 


f 
| 
| 
l 


As men do not confound thoſe different 
notions expreſſed occaſionally by the term 
Power, (fo far at leaſt as to fall into croſs 
purpoſes in their converſation, or into any 
blunders in their conduct, whatever a few 
of them may have done in their reaſon- 
ings), it is to be preſumed, that the dif- 
ferent meanings of the term are ſuffi- 
ciently explained or underſtood by them 
from the things to which it is rer 


It is to be preſumed, that they have 
found or fancied ſome reſemblance or ana- 
logy among all the things or notions to 
5 which 
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which the term Power is applied; and that 
it is employed literally and ſtrictly to de- 
note ſome of them, and metaphorically to 
denote others. 


The moſt ſtrict and literal meaning of 
it appears to be an abſtract notion, bear- 
ing the ſame relation to the verb Poſſum, 
which the notion of exiſtence does to ſum. 
Exiſtence is the predicament of being; 
power is the predicament of being able. 
Paſſum is compounded of potis and fam, 
ſignifying to be able; which circumlocu- 
tion is employed to ſupply the defects of 
our Engliſh verb can, which correſponds 
to poſſum. The term Power is derived 
from the French verb pouvoir, correſpond- 
ing to Poſſum and can, and ultimately is 
derived from poſſum itſelf, To have power, 
and, To be able, are ſynonymous and 
convertible phraſes; like, to be, and, to 
have exiſtence; to live, to be alive, to have 
hfe. 


It is in this its ſtrict and lireral mean- 
ing that it is uſed in the two firſt inſtan- 
ces that have been given, Burt there is 


ſome 
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ſome difference between the notion of 
power in the two caſes; in the one it is 
more immediately, in the other more re- 
motely, connected with its object or act; 
in the one, too, the connection is made 
partly by the relation of cauſe and effect, 

in the other it is made partly by that of 
motive and action. 


It is in the literal, but general ſenſe naw 
mentioned, that I employ the term Power 
in this Eſſay. 


The notion of power involves ſome other 
notions or things to which it bears rela- 
tion, and without which it can no more 
be conceived, than motion can be concei- 
ved without relation to time or ſpace. 


Firſt, It involves the notion of a Being 


that has power : it is an attribute, not a 


ſubſtance; and cannot be conceived, but 
as inhering in, or belonging to, or predi- 
cated of, ſome ſubſtance. | 


Secondly, It involves the notion of intel- 
ligence or thought: there is ſomething op- 
tional 
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tional or diſcretionary in power: the ſub- 
ſtance or Being having power muſt there- 
fore be mind. 


Thirdly, It involves the notion of vo- 
luntary agency; nor can it be conceived 
without relation to action. Power to do 
nothing, 15 no power : power 1s the being 
able to do ſomething : there can be no vo- 
luntary action without an exertion of 
power; nor any exertion of power with- 
out ſome voluntary action. A Being that 
exerts power is termed an Agent. 


Every perſon muſt judge for himſelf, 
whether he has a notion of power corre- 
ſponding to what is implied in theſe illu- 
ſtrations, and whether he can diſtinguiſh 
it clearly and uniformly from the notion 
of neceſſary connection, and from that of 
conſtant conjunction, with both of which 
Mr Hunz ſeems to confound it in his 
Eſſay. For my own part, I am very ſure 
I have ſuch a notion, and can as eaſily 
diſtinguiſh it from thoſe two, or from any 
other, as I can the notions of exiſtence, 


thought, or time; though 1 cannot under- 
take 
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take to define any of them in a ſatisfactory 
manner. 


If any perſon ſhould not have, nor by 
any attention to the proper inſtances be 
able to acquire, ſuch a notion, he ought 
not to attempt to reaſon on ſuch ſubjects; 
he can never be any judge of them, nor 
even underſtand them. Nor can he, with- 
out abſurdity, pretend either to give or to 
refuſe his aſſent to any propoſition that 
involves the term Power, either as its ſub- 


ject or its predicate, Every ſuch ſentence 


would be to him as incomprehenſible as 
thoſe of an unknown language; with the 
additional diſadvantage, that it could ne- 
ver be explained to him. 


I have occaſion often to conſider the 


ſuppoſed want of any fuch attribute of 


mind, as this is the fundamental principle 
of the doctrine of Neceſſity. And for the 
fake of brevity, and the oppoſition to what 
has been often termed Activity, and Force 
of Mind, I call it the Inertia of Mind; limit- 
ing, however, the fignification of the 


phraſe to denote merely the incapacity of 


U 5 acting 
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acting optionally or diſcretionally, with- 
out motives, or in oppoſition to all mo- 
tives, or in any other way but juſt accor- 
ding to the motives applied; and expreſoly 
excluding from the meaning of the phraſe 
the circumſtance of mind remaining or 
perſevering in any ſtate into which it once 
gets, as body does in a ſtate, either of reſt 
or of uniform progreſſive rectilinear mo- 
tion, into which it is once put. Such per- 
manency of ſtate does not appear to be 
any part of the conſtitution of the human 
mind with reſpect to any of its opera- 
tions. Senſation of every kind, memory, 
imagination, judgement, emotion. or paſ- 
fon, volition, and voluntary effort, all ap- 
pear to be tranſient conditions, or attri- 
butes of mind; which of their own na- 
ture, independently of any cauſe applied, 
paſs away, or come to an end. And this 
I conceive to be one of the moſt general 
circumſtances of diſtinction between mere 
ſtate or condition, which is predicable of 
mind as well as body (as, for example, 
madneſs, idiotiſm, vivacity, dullneſs, pe- 
cular genius, wiſdom, knowledge, virtue, 

k Faces 
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vice) and thoſe things which are termed 
acts or operations of mind, or thought. 


As I have occafion often to employ in 
this Eſſay the terms Mind and Body, it is 
proper to mention, that they are always 
uſed in ſuch a way as to involve no hypo- 
thefis concerning the nature of either, nor, 
I truſt, to lead to any kind of ambiguity, 
The terms in queſtion, or the correſponding 
words in different languages, having been 
very generally employed for ſome thouſands 
of years, both in ſcientific reſearches and 
in common diſcourſe; and having been the 
ſubjects of many definitions and reaſon- 
ings; one might naturally ſuppoſe, that 
the notions expreſſed by them muſt be 
fally aſcertained, univerſally known, and 
free from all ambiguity, But the hittory, 
of ſcience, and the preſent ſtate of it, ſhew 
_ plainly that ſuch is not the caſe. At dif- 
' ferent times, and even in our own time, 
there have been ſome philoſophers who 
denied the exiftence of body, and others 
| who denied the exiſtence of mind, or of 
both; that is, who maintained, that there 
are not, or at leaſt that we have no reaſon 
2 to 


to believe that there are any ſach Beings 
or ſubſtances as we have been accuſtomed 
to ſuppoſe, and to expreſs by thoſe words, 
And art preſent ſome authors may be found, 
who hold, that all thoſe modifications or 
operations of thought, ſuch as ſenſation, 
memory, will, &c. which we uſually re- 
fer to mind, are really attributes of body, 
only peculiarly modified or conſtituted, as 
we find it in the body of a living perſon; 
Juſt as much as extenſion, figure, and im- 
penetrability, are attributes of body in 
all its modifications: while, on the other 
hand, one author at leaſt may be found, 
who holds, that there is in every living 
perſon, and even in a vegetable, a plura- 
lity of minds, of diſſerent kinds or or- 
ders; nay, that there is a mind of a cer- 
tain kind, in every particle of matter, 
which is the principle of motion, or of eve- 
ry change whatever in it; without the a- 
gency of which, motion could not begin, 
nor even conrinue 1n a body. Theſe ſpe- 
culations and notions are too remote from 
the object of this Lay to require any diſ- 
cuſſion here. 


The notions of mind and body which 
are 
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are moſt generally adopted, and to which 
my reaſonings refer, are, I own, far from 
being perfect or ſatisfactory; or even di- 
rect: they are merely relative. 


We perceive numberleſs qualities in the 
objects around us; theſe we cannot con- 
ceive but as qualities, implying a ſubſtance 
to which they belong, or of which they 
are qualities. To this ſubſtance, unknown, 
or known only by implication, we give 
the names of Matter or Body, 


We are conſcious of perceiving in va- 
rious ways, and of remembering, think- 
ing, willing, and many ſimilar operations 
or occurrences. Theſe we can only con- 
ceive as attributes of ſome Being or ſub- 
ſtance; and to this Being, unknown, or 


known only indirectly and by implication; - 


we give the name of Mind, 


The implication in both caſes, I con- 
ceive to be irreſiſtible, and the belief con- 


ſequent upon it a law of human thought, 


as indefeaſible as any axiom of geometry. 


But with reſpect to the nature of the twτꝗ, 


ſubſtances 
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ſubſtances of which we acquire ſuch im- 
perfect and relative notions by their attri- 
butes, we are left very much in the dark. 
For aught that at firſt appears, both ſets of 
attributes might belong to the ſame ſub- 


ſtance. 


But the infinite difference between the 
two ſets of attributes has led the wiſeſt 
and beſt men in all ages and nations to 
believe that the ſubſtances to which they 
belong muſt be eſſentially and completely 
different. And the univerſal and indefea- 
fible notions of permanent perſonal iden- 
tity, while every particle of matter in the 
body is changed, and of the individuality 
and indiviſibility of a perſon or intelligent 
Being, though his body may eaſily be di- 
vided; give ſuch force to that perſuaſion, 
that were it not for ſome illuſtrious ex- 
amples, I ſhould not believe it could ever 
be ſeriouſly denied. 


Bat ſuppoſing the totally different na- 
ture of mind and body univerſally admit- 
ted, or fully eſtabliſhed, there might ſtill 


be ſome difficulty in the right application 
of 
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of the terms, The two ſubſtances are con- 
cerved to be united in the living perſon. 
But that is not all. Certain bodily organs 
are ſo immediately ſubſervient to the at- 
tributes or operations of mind, that it 
does not appear that theſe can be per- 
formed without them; or performed pro- 
perly, unleſs the organs be in the proper 
condition. Thus the brain ſeems neceſſa- 
ry for every operation of the human mind, 
thinking, memory, ſenſation, will, vo- 
luntary effort to motion: the eye ſeems 
neceſſary for ſeeing, the ear for hearing, 
the muſcles for the voluntary effort. Cer- 
tain it is, that we have never met with 
any inſtances of men making an effort to 
motion without muſcles, ſeeing without 
eyes, or thinking without brains; and we 
every day meet with inſtances of men, 
who, in conſequence of diſorders in their 
brains, in their eyes, or in their muſcles, 
think, and ſee, and make * very im- 
perfectly. 


Theſe things many phyſical inquirers 
have laid too great ſtreſs on: by giving 
their whole attention to the inſtruments 


employed, 


F 
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employed, they have overlooked the agent 
who employs them, or have miſtaken the 
inſtrument for the agent, or confounded 


the two together, 


Metaphyſicians, on the other hand, have 
in general fallen into the very oppoſite er- 
ror, and, by attending ſolely to the agent, 
have overlooked the ſhare which the in- 
ſtruments had in thoſe operations. Hence 
the ſuppoſition, that the mind, apart from 


. all bodily organs, might have every fa- 
culty in higher perfection than we find 


them; and might be all eye, all ear, all 
intelligence, all activity. Now, though 
this be conceivable, it is in the higheſt de- 
gree improbable, as it is contrary to the 
analogy of every fact with which we are 
acquainted concerning the operations of 
mind. | 


13. | 
nd, therefore, ſeparate from all bodily 
organs, might nor, and probably would 
not, be by any means that kind of Being 
which 1- have occaſion to reaſon about, 
and to compare with body, in order to 

| $5. obſerve 
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obſerve the difference between the relation 


of motive and that of phyſical cauſe. 
Another circumſtance of ambiguity in 
the uſe of the term Mind, might ariſe from 


the conſideration of that term ſignifying 


a Being having certain attributes, and 
known only by them; ' which attributes 
are by no means inſeparably connected. 
A perſon may live after loſing one or more 
of his ſenſes, after loſing his memory, after 


loſing the power of voluntary motion, and 


perhaps even of the voluntary effort, after 
lofing all ſelf-governing power; nay, af- 
der loſing every kind of intelligence or 

thought. Such a Being plainly would not 
be the object of my inveſtigation; and it 


butes of mind ſhould intitle 4 * to be 


| As that i is not che object of my  inveſti- 
gation, I think it of conſequence to avoid 
ſuch controverſies and ambiguities; and 


10 X 


might be a matter of endleſs controverſy, 
to ſettle what or how many of the attri- 


this I think cannot be better done than bj 
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employed, they have overlooked the agent 
who employs them, or have miſtaken the 
inſtrument for the agent, or confounded 


the two together, 


Metaphyſicians, on the other hand, have 
in general fallen into the very oppoſite er- 
ror, and, by attending ſolely to the agent, 
have overlooked the ſhare which the in- 
ſtruments had in thoſe operations. Hence 
the ſuppoſition, that the mind, apart from 

all bodily organs, might have every fa- 
culty in higher perfection than we find 
them; and might be all eye, all ear, all 
intelligence, all activity. Now, though 
this be conceivable, .it 1s in the higheſt de- 
gree improbable, as it 1s contrary to the 

g analogy of every fact with which we are 

acquainted concerning the operations of 

mind. | 
1 98 | 
ind, therefore, ſeparate from all bodily 
organs, might nor, and probably would 
not, be by any means that kind of Being 
which 1 have occaſion to reaſon about, 
and to compare with body, in order to 
| Be obſerve 
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obſerve che difference between the relation 
of motive and that of phyſical cauſe. 


Another circumſtance of ambiguity in 
the uſe of the term Mind, might ariſe from 


the conſideration: of that term ſignifying 


a Being having certain attributes, and 
known only by them; ' which attributes 
are by no means inſeparably connected. 
A perſon may live after loſing one or more 
ol his ſenſes, after loſing his memory, after 


loſing the power of voluntary motion, and 


perhaps even of the voluntary effort, after 
loſing all ſelf-governing power; nay, af- 
ter loſing every kind of intelligence or 
| thought. Such a Being plainly would not 
be the object of my inveſtigation; and it 


might be a matter of endleſs controverſy, . - 
to ſettle what or how many of the attri- 


butes of mind ſhould intitle 4 Being to be 
EI 0 4 


As that i is not che object af ny :nveſti- 
gation, I think it of conſequence to avoid 
ſuch controverſies and ambiguities; and 
this I think cannot be better done than by 
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that are to be compared together, as inſtan- 
ces of mind under the influence of motives, 
and of body under the influence of * 
cal cauſes. 


As the beſt inſtance of mind, I take a li- 
ving perſon, in the full uſe of all the com- 
mon human faculties: As an inſtance of 
body, any thing conceived to be lifeleſs ; 
fuch as a dead carcaſe, a ſtone, a ys the 
earth, or the moon. 


However philoſophers may have differ- 
ed about mind and body, I believe none 
of them have ever doubted that there is an 
infinite difference between a living man 
and a dead carcaſe; and that the former 
is, and the latter is not, ſenſible to mo- 
tives, and poſſeſſed of intelligence; and 
that the latter, as well as the former, is 
ſubject to the influence of phyſical cauſes. 
It is of no moment in this inquiry, whe- 
ther we ſay, that in the living perſon there 
is a mind united with a body, or call the 
living perſon a Mind. The nature of the 
things to be reaſoned about is ſtill the 
ſame. 


| Nor 
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Nor maſt it be forgotten, that the cir- 
cumſtance of the full uſe of the common 
human faculties is of conſequence. In the 
ſtate of ſleep, of drunkenneſs, of delirium, 
of madneſs, the ſelf-governing power, like 
all the mental faculties, may be in very 
different degrees or conditions from what 
we find it in the living perſon when awake, 
and in the perfect ſtate. It may be in ve- 
ry different degrees in the inferior animals, 
who, we conceive, have minds, though of 
a lower order than our own. And to theſe 
varieties it may be proper occaſionally to 
refer for illuſtrations of the nature and de- 
grees of the ſelf-governing power, when 
once the reality of ſuch a power is pro- 
ved. | 
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Explanation of the Mgraicat Charafters and 
F Symbols employed” in this Eſſay.” 


S the application which I propoſe to 
make of mathematical reaſoning, 
and of algebraical notation, in this Effay, 
is new; and as I have occafion to expreſs 
algebraically certain relations which never 
were expreſſed in that way before, and 
| therefore having no proper ſymbols to de- 
note them, muſt now be expreſſed by new 
_ "ſymbols contrived for the purpoſe ; it is 
neceſſary to explain particularly in what 
ſenſe Lemploy all the different algebraical 
charaQters and fymbols chat I have occaſion 
to uſe. 


1. I employ the initial letters of the 
alphabet, A, B, C, to denote in general 
the obvious effects and actions, by which 

the 
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the unknown cauſes and motives are indi- 
cated and meaſured, 


2. To denote, in general, the unknown 
cauſes or motives, l employ the final let- 
ters of the alphabet, X, Y, Z, as is com- 
monly done in algebra, in order to mark 
diſtinaly and conſtantly what are * 
pw what a are unknown quantities. 


3. J ble the common algebraical 


wa for equality, =, na in its u- 
* re 


4. To denged the enen or exact 
concurrence of cauſes or motives, and of 
effects or actions, reſpectively, that is, mo- 
tives with motives, effects with effects, &c. 
Lemploy the common nn anne 
ar en +. | 
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motives or cauſes, and of actions or ef- 
fects, reſpectively, I employ the common 
algebraical fymbol for ſubtraQtion, —. 
8. uſe * both theſe laſt · mentioned 


ſymbols 
1 | 
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ſymbols has long been common in phy 
ſics. 


6. To denote the combination of cauſes 
or motives, and of effects or actions, re- 
ſpectively, which neither exactly concur, 
nor yet directly oppoſe one another, which 
is a relation (ſo far as I know) not hither- 
to expreſſed in algebra, and therefore has 
no peculiar ſymbol to denote it, | am ob- 
liged to employ a new ſymbol; and I think 
there cannot be a more proper one for the 
purpoſe than an abridgement of the well- 
known diagram for NEwToN's firſt co- 
Tollary from the three laws of motion; 
thus, K. It is well known to all who 
know any thing of ſcience, that this co- 
rollary is the baſis of a vaſt fabric of the 
moſt important phyſical knowledge, which 
all who underſtand it admit to be as firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed as the abſtract truths of pure 
geometry, And I think it may eaſily be 
thewn, that all of it depends on the juſt 
conception, and on the truth or reality, of 

that relation among cauſes and among ef- 
fects, reſpectively, which I mean to ex- 
preſs by the ſymbol in queſtion ; which re- 

lation, 
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lation, therefore, I conſider as one of the 
moſt important and moſt general notions in 
phyſics; and mean to inquire, whether it 
extend to the voluntary actions of men, as 
well as to the phænomena or changes in 
inanimate matter. | 


7. To denote the relation of conflant con 
junction, which ſeems to take place be- 
tween cauſe and effect in phyſics, and 
which it is maintained by Mr Huuk ſub- 
ſiſts alſo between motive and action, as 
this too is a relation not hitherto expreſſed 

in algebra, and therefore not provided with 

any peculiar ſymbol to expreſs it, I am 
obliged to employ another new ſymbol; 
and the one which I uſe is three little pa- 
rallel lines; thus, S. I prefer this ſym- 
bol to any other for this purpoſe, on ac- 
count both of its ſtriking familarity to the 
common algebraical ſymbol =, and its 


obvious difference from it, which will in 


ſome meaſure enable us to keep conſtantly 
in mind, both the great affinity and the 


great difference between this ſuppoſed re- 


lation of cauſe and effect, motive and ac- 
tion, and the familiar relation of equali» 
ty, 


0 
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ty, or EN” "OPT ON of quantities of the 
ſame kind. 


It muſt be remembered always, that it 
is only among effects or actions, reſpec- 
tively, that are of the /ame kind, that ſuch 
relations as theſe now ſpecified can be ſup- 
poſed to ſubſiſt. But if the effects or ac- 
tions be of the ſame kind, however dif- 
ferent in kind the cauſes or motives of 
them may be, all thoſe relations (except the 
laſt, which is the ſuppoſed relation be- 
tween motive and action, cauſe and effect, 
and which it muſt be obvious ompre- 
hends the circumſtance of quality or 
kind, as well as that of quantity or degree) 
may ſubſiſt between them. But if the ef. 
fects or actions be not of the ſame kind, 
and if the cauſes or motives of them be 
applied at the ſame time to the ſame ſub- 
ject or perſon, then they may, and accor- 
ding to the doctrine of conſtant conjunction 
they mufl, take place at the ſame time, in 
the ſame ſubject or perſon, without in the 
leaſt interfering with one another. It is 
therefore to be underſtood, that effects and 
achions reſpeQively, of the ſame kind on- 


ly, 
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ly, are the ſubjects of the following rea- 
ſonings; thoſe of different kinds, which 
may take place at once in the ſame ſub- 
jet or perſon, without interfering with 
one another, plainly not admitting of thoſe 
relations that have been ſpecified and ex- 
plained; and being manifeſtly as incom- 
menſurable as lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids 


caſion to conſider the relation of ſimulta- 
neous, but diſtin, occurrence of effects 


and of actions reſpectively, that are of dif- 


ferent kinds, and are incapable of being 
blended or compounded together, I think 
it unneceſſary to propoſe any ſymbol for 
expreſſing it algebraically ; but this, if re- 
quired, might eaſily be done. 


are with one another. As | have no oc- 
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Difference between the relation of Motive and 
Action and that of Cauſe and Effect in 
Phyſics, ſlated in the form of a Propofe- 
tion.—To be demonſtrated by an argument 
ad falſum and ad abſurdum. Dilemma. 
Abe relation of Motive and Action muſi 
be either a conſtant conjunction, or not a 

conſtant conjunction. General neceſſary 

conſequences of the notion of Conſtant Con- 
junction, expreſſed algebraically, and re- 
duced to the form of Canons or Axioms. 


Fter ſo many preliminaries, it is 
time at laſt to ſtare the chief pro- 
poſition which I mean to prove with re- 
ſpect to the difference between the relation 
of motive and action and that of cauſe 
and effect in phyſics, and to proceed to 
the argument by which it may be demon- 
ftrated, 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION. 


There 1s in mind a certain independent 
ſelf-goverriing power, which there is not 
in body; in conſequence of which there is 
a great difference between the relation of 
motive and action and that of cauſe and 
effect in phyſics; and by means of which 
a perſon, in all common caſes, may, at 
his own diſcretion, act either according to 
or in oppoſition to any motive, or combi- 
nation of motives, applied ta him; while 
body, in all caſes, irreſiſtibly undergoes the 
change correſponding to the cauſe, or com- 
bination of cauſes, applied to it. 


To demonſtrate this, I aſſume the di- 
rect contrary ſuppoſition with reſpe& to 
mind, and ſuppoſe it to have no ſuch ſelf- 
governing power, any mare than body 
has; and that all our volitions, determi- 
nations, and actions, come to. paſs in con- 
ſequence of the motives applied to us, as 
irreſiſtibly on our part as the changes or 
effects in body do from the application of 

1 2 phyſical 
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phyſical cauſes; and trace the neceſſary 
conſequences of this ſuppoſed inertia of 
mind, and influence of motives, to con- 
cluſions that are either falſe or abſurd, 

the vellewbng manner, 


The relation of motive and action muſt 
be either a conſtant conjunction, as that 
of cauſe and efſact in phyſics ſeems to be, 
or not a conſtant conjunction, that is, 
an e and 7 conjunction. 


If the ada of motive and action and 
that of cauſe and effect in phyſics be a 
conſtant conjunction, the moſt obvious and 
general neceſſary conſequences of it muſt 
be ſuch as. may be expreſſed accurately by 
the following algebraical formulz, or ca- 
nels; of univer{al >. agar 
A131 A502 = "Mi | 

900 N p 
1772/21 n Cc” 
XI = A+B. 

X ISAB. 

"XR YEARB. 
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As this mode of expreſſion muſt be new 
to every perſon, it may be neceſſary to 
point out how the preceding formulæ are 
to be read. It is thus: 


If a certain cauſe or motive X is con- 
ſtantly conjoined with a certain effect or 
action A, and if another cauſe or motive 
Y is conſtantly conjoined with a certain 
effect or action B, of the ſame kind with 
the action or effect A, and if no other 
cauſe or motive Z conſtantly conjoined 
with a certain effect or action C, of the 
ſame kind with A and B, interfere; then 
when X and Y are applied at the ſame 
time to the ſame ſubject or perſon, and 
directly concur, the effect or action conſe- 
quent upon them, or, in the language of 
the ſyſtem, conſtantly conjoined with 
them, muft be A and B jointly, concurring 
or added together, and more than either of 
them ſingly, by the whole amount of the 
other: When X and Y directly oppoſe and 
counteract one another, the effect or action 
conſtantly conjoined with them muft be A 
oppoſed and counteracted by B, and /e/s 
than either of them fingly by the whole 

os amount 
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amount of the other: And when X and 
Y applied at the ſame time to the ſame 
ſubject or perſon, neither directly concur, 
nor yet directly eppoſe one another, they 
muſt be conſtantly conjoined with the effect 
or action A, combined with or modified 
by the eſſect or action B, and different from 
either A or B taken ſingly. And the dif- 
ference between the reſult of ſuch a com- 
bination of cauſes or motives, and that re- 
ſult which would have taken place if only 
one of them had been applied, muſt be 
equal to the full effect of the other. 


The peculiar advantage of theſe general 
algebraical expreſſions, or formule, which 
I ſhall frequently have occafion to make 
uſe of, and refer to as a ſort of canons, is, 
that they are not only more diſtin, ac- 
curate, and conciſe, but more comprehen- 
five, than expreſſions of the ſame thoughts 
or conclufions in common language could 
_ ealily be made; and at the ſame time car- 
ry moſt diſtinctly their own evidence a- 
long with them. They are in truth, like 
other algebraical formule, a kind of diſtinct 
ſhort hand, 


As 
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As this mode of expreſſion, and indeed 
of reaſoning, on ſuch a ſubject, cannot be 
familiar to every perſon, nor perhaps be 
apprehended at once, I take the liberry to 
point out, what otherwiſe it would be im- 
pertinence to point out to men of ſcience, 
that if X — I S A, then Y == is ſe- 
parated from its effect or action; which is 
contrary to the principle. And the ſame 
muſt be equally obvious with reſpect to 
the other two caſes, or canons, of X + Y 
and X K T, if it be found or ſuppoſed, 
that they are == A, inſtead of = A + B, 
or AK B. 


This ſimple but comprehenſive mode of 
reaſoning, and the three canons which I 
have offered as the reſult of it, I wiſh to 
be carefully examined; for much depends 
upon them. If the reaſoning is found to 
be unſatisfatory, and the canons falſe, in 


ſhort, if any perſon of competent judge- 
ment can bona fide refuſe his aſſent to them, 
every argument founded upon them muſt 
of courſe go for nothing. But if the rea- 
ſoning is found to be juſt, and the three 
canons be admitted as neceſſary inferences 
from 


—— 
* — 
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from the principle of inertia in the ſubject 
or perſon, and of conſtaut conjunction of 
cauſe and effe, motive and action, (which 
ſuppoſition of itſelf fully implies the iner- 
tia of the ſubject), then every inſtance of 
the exact concurrence, of the direct oppo- 
ſition, or of the combination, of cauſe and 
effect, or of motive and action, muſt be 
admitted to have neceſſirily the conſe- 
quence expreſſed in the correſponding ca- 
non; and to deny this, or to reaſon a- 
gainſt it, or to endeavour to aſſign a rea- 
ſon why ſuch a reſult ſhould not take place 
in any particular caſe, muſt be an abſur- 
dity. For thoſe three canons comprehend, 
and muſt apply to, every poſſible caſe of 
the application of cauſes or motives to the 
ſame ſubject or perſon at the ſame time, 
and that produce effects or actions of the 
ſame kind; which conſequently cannot 
take place ſeparately, or without interfe- 
ring with one another. Nor can we con- 
ceive a fourth way in which cauſes or mo- 
tives conſtantly conjoined with their effects 
or actions, and having effects or actions of 
the ſame kind, may be applied to a ſub- 
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ject or perſon, any more than we can con- 
ceive a fourth dimenſion of body. 


Let it be obſerved too, that thoſe three 
canons are of the nature of axioms. They 
are ſelf· evident neceſſary truths, bearing 
that relation to the notion of conſtant con- 

| junction, which the axioms of geometry 
bear to the notion of quantity; and if the 
former notion, as well as the latter, be ad- 
mitted to be juſt, * are axioms to all 
intents and purpoſes. 


% 
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Uluftrations of the exact import of the rea» 
| Jonings in the preceding ſeftion.—Inflances 
of the truth" of the inferences from the 

| principle of Conflant Conjunttion in caſes 
of Canſe and Effect in Phyſics; and of the 
plauſibility of them in many caſes of the re- 
lation of Motive and u 0 | 


Hough I regard the reaſoning in the 
preceding ſection as perfectly ſatiſ- 
factory and unqueſtionable; yet I am far 
from thinking that this ſuperſedes the ne- 
ceſſity of illuſtrating it very fully: for 
though both the ſubject and the reaſoning 
be ſufficiently ſimple, yet it muſt be owned, 
that they are both very abſtruſe, and no 
common, and conſequently no eaſy, ob- 
jects of attention. But 1 think they may 
be explained and illuſtrated by proper in- 
ſtances, in ſuch a manner, that a child of 
den 
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ten years of age, of ordinary capacity, 
ſhall eaſily and fully underſtand them. 
Indeed little more is required to enable a 
perſon to underſtand them, than that he 
ſhould underſtand or ſhould be capable 
of learning arithmetical addition ws ſub- 
m. ; 


wt is the in the firſt place, that either 
cauſes or motives may be applied ſingly; 
and if the conjunction of cauſe and ef- 
fet and that of motive and action be 
conſtant, every cauſe or motive fingly ap- 
plied will be followed Me its . ny effect 


or action. 


: Thus. 1 body will move from impulſe, 
melt with heat, or diſſolve in its proper 
menſiruum; and a man will eat becauſe he 
is hungry, drink becauſe he is thirſty, 
run away becauſe he is afraid, do kind 
actions from - benevolence, and commit 
cruel and unjuſt actions from anger, ma- 
lice, or rapacity. And this is expreſſed 
by che Ae X SA, Y==B, 
& e. 


2 2 In 


b 
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* In the ſecond place, it ãs equally plain. 
that different cauſes on moti ves may he 
conjoined;; that is to. ſay, may concur in 
produeing one kind af effect, or in prompt - 
ing to one kind of action; and a great- 
er effect or action of that kind will be pro- 
duced by ſuch a concurrence of cauſes or 
Oh. than by any one of them ſingly 
ee 82 140} $03 ut uiglq 27 11 


4 


A ks, A <A Gil mittee. 
able wind, will move with a certain velo- 
city; and with a greaten, if at the ſame 
time ſhe is in à favourable : cut rant: and 
with a greater ſtill, if at the ſame gime ſhe 
is taken in tow by a ſhip that ſails faſter 
than ſhe does; or if ſheĩs impelled by rhe 
force of Gars, when! theſe .can,the, uſed, 
And a man who will do a good. deal from 
a ſenſe of duty, and more from duty and 
honour; apid iutereſt conjoined, will do 
ſtill; more when there is ſuperadded to 
theſe motives the terror of military diſci- 
pline. This caſe of the application of 
cauſes or motives, and the neceſſary re- 
ſult of it, according to the principle aſſu- 

med, 
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med, is expreſſed by the firſt + 
ID Bare 12 1114090 oh rs. 
inn $112 H 84 26? „oft ui Hive 
:&n the third Mid it t muſt be evident, 
that either cauſes or motives may he di- 
rectiy oppoſed by other cauſes or, other 
wadtives. if the oppoſite cauſes: or mo- 
tives are of unequal force or n the 
more. deen ge en Pj ſod © a8 Str 
| 15 78 . 

2 wceſhip: will advance againſt a an 
adverſe current, if the velocity in one 
direction which ſhe acquires from the wind 
is greater than what ſhe would acquire in 
the; oppoſite: direction, from the current, 
And a ſoldier will tace any danger in the 


way of his profeſſion, if his ſenſe of du- 


ty, of honour, of intereſt, or even his 
dread of puniſhment, are with him ſtrong- 
er motives than fear of the enemy; but he 
will run aa If this fear be the ſtronger 
N eee 10 nonon v3 ti hy; _—_ 
9633JUT hfts nit hls te 221 io ning 97: 

1 af ta oppoſite cauſes or motives, are e- 
qual, then they will exactly balance each 
other, like equal weights in the oppoſite 
ſcales of a juſt balance; or like a ſhip un- 

| der 
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der ſail with a velocity equal to that of 
an adverſe current, which in this caſe ſhe 
| will juſt ſtem, ſo as to remain in the ſame 
10 place relatively to the ſhore; or like the 
aſs, in the well-known imaginary caſe of 
the two equal and ſimilar bundles of hay, 
placed at equal diſtances, one on each fide 
of him. This caſe of the aſs appears to 
me (as I believe it has univerſally been 
thought) a very fair and explicit one; and 
E wiſh it to be carefully attended to, as I 
mean to make an important uſe of it: for 
though it cannot reaſonably be ſaid to 
contain either truth or ſenſe, yet it un- 
doubtedly contains. the means of getting 
at truth, and of 5 nonſenſe. Dar 
V n e | iq 24 


* The mutual dettruction or pevensken 
of the effects of equal and oppoſite cauſes 
or motives, is as obviouſly and neceſſarily 
implied in the notion of conſtant conjunction, 
as the principles of addition and ſubtrac- 
tion are in the notion of number. And 
to ſet about proving, that when 10 is de- 
ducted from 10, there muſt remain no- 
thing, or that A+ B — A B, or that 
Tis a 
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2.juſt balance, with 10 pound weight in 
each ſcale, muſt remain even, or that a 
ſhip will not advance againſt a current 
which ſets her back as faſt as the wind 
ſets her forward, would moſt deſer- 
yedly be regarded as arrant trifling : 
they are all ſuch things as no perſon of 


ſound judgement. ever doubted, or can 


be ſuppoſed. to doubt of. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that our belief of ſach of 
them as relate to phyſics depends entirely 
on our conviction, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, on our uniform and natural con- 
ception, of the abſolute incapacity of a 
body to move. itſelf, and of the conſtant 
conjunction of cauſe and effect. For if 
either or both of theſe things were other- 
wiſe, che concluſions reſpecting the ſhip 
and the balance would often be found 
falſe upon trial; nor would they even be 
expected or ſuppoſed, à priori, to be true. 
The ſhip might be expected to go, and in 
fact would go, ſometimes with the wind, 

ſometimes with the current, according as 
the one or other of them was ſeparated 
from its Proper. effect on her ſails, or on 
her hull; and if the ſhip were not inca- 
pable 


2 
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pable of moving herſelf, though neither 
the wind nor the current were ſeparaàted 
from their effects, he mighr mobe i in the 
direction of either of them, or in one per- 
pendicular or oblique to both. And the 
correſponding concluſions with reſpect to 
the balance muſt be equally obvious. If 
the conjunction of cauſe and effect in the 
employment of that inſtrument were not 
conſtant, and the inſtrument abſolutely 
incapable of moving itſelf, we never could 
have any reaſon to "Rely © on a Wannen as a 
juſt one. K ' ; 


The inertia of body, or its incapacity to 
move itſelf, or in any way to change its 
own condition, is implied in the notion 
of body, as completely as diviſibility is 
implied in the notion of time, ſpace, or 
number; or as the equality of the four 
fides and angles is in the notion of a ſquare. 
A Being capable of moving itſelf, or in any 

way changing its own wunden * not — — 

we call Bech. 1 
12 4010. 0 

The fundamental bag of Bote 


Nh are all neceſſary truths; the contrary 
of 
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of them, in every inſtance, being not mere- 
ly falſe, but impoſſible and abſurd. 


The principle of che conſtant conjunction 
of cauſe and effect, which is a fundamental 
principle in phyſics, may, for aught we 
know, be only a contingent truth; nay, 
it may be ſuppoſed no truth at all. A 
perſon may be conceived to doubt of it, 
till he can find ſome evidence of its truth. 
And, in fact, there are innumerable caſes, 
as, for example, the elective attractions in 
chemiſtry, which, on a ſuperficial view, 
might incline us to diſbelieve it; though, 
when ſtrictly examined, they all afford 
proof, or at leaſt additional inſtances of it. 
Vet it is very remarkable, that, notwith- - 
ſtanding - the vaſt number of inſtances 
feemingly in oppoſition to it, which even 
men of ſcience (as I have actually found) 
are ſometimes diſpoſed to inſiſt on, and 
the very ſmall proportion of mankind that 
can be ſuppoſed to have examined thoſe 
obſcure or doubtful caſes with ſuch accu- 
racy as to diſcover the truth in them; yet 
few or none, even of the rudeſt and moſt 
___— of mankind, ſeem ever to have 

A a doubted 
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doubted of the conſtancy of the conjunc- 
tion of cauſe and effect, or would fail to 
regard any inſtance to the contrary as a 
miracle. This ſeems to indicate, that the 
conception of the relation of cauſe and ef- 
fe, as well as the conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity of a cauſe in certain caſes, depends 
not merely on obſervation and a ſort, of 
rude induction, but on ſome fundamental 
principle of the human underſtanding. 
This perſuaſion muſt be conſidered more 
fully afterwards. But ſuppoſing i ita truth, 
all the concluſions hitherto drawn from it 
are neceſſary conſequences of it; and as 
they are all found experimentally true as 
matters of fact, in innumerable inſtances, 
we have every reaſon, which the nature of 
the ſubject admits of, to believe, that the 
principle of conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
and effect in phyſics, whether it be a ne- 
ceſſary or only a contingent truth, is at 
leaſt an eſtabliſhed law of Nature. 


This caſe, of the application of cauſes 
or moti ves at once, which directly oppoſe 
one another, and the neceſſary reſult, ac- 
cording to the principles aſſumed, is ex- 
preſſed 
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preſſed by the ſecond canon, X — Y =A' 


— B. 


Laſtly, It is plain, that various cauſes 
or various motives may be applied at once 
to the ſame ſubject or perſon, in ſuch a 
manner, that they ſhall neither concur ex- 
actly, nor yet directly oppoſe one another; 
and this without any regard to their being 
equal or unequal in force. This caſe we 


ſhall call, excluſively, the combination of 


cauſes or motives. Now, if it be true that 
bodies and perſons are equally incapable 
of moving themſelves, or of changing in 
any way their own ſtate; and that the re- 
lation both of cauſe and effect, and of 
motive and action, is a conſtant conjunc- 
tion; then, in every ſuch caſe of a combi- 
nation of cauſes or motives, there muſt be a 


correſponding combination in the effects 


or actions produced. 


Thus, a ſhip ſailing in a current at right 
angles to her courſe, will advance in con- 
ſequence of the impulſe of the wind on 
her fails; but at the ſame time will de- 
viate from her courſe in conſequence of 

A a 2 the 
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the influence of the current on her hull, 
A ſhip, or indeed any body, in this or any 
ſimilar ſituation, will deſcribe the diago- 
nal of a parallellogram, whereof it would 
have deſcribed one or other of the two 
contiguous ſides, if the cauſes of its mo- 
tion had been applied ſingly; and it will 
deſcribe that diagonal in the ſame time 
that it would have deſcribed either of the 
contiguous ſides of the parallellogram ſe- 
parately. And a body under the influence 
of what is called a centripetal, and a pro- 
jectile or tangential force at the ſame time, 
will deſcribe a portion of ſome conic ſec- 
tion in every moment that its motion con- 
tinues. All theſe things are well known 
by experiment and obſervation as matters 
of fact: and, moreover, they are demon- 
ſtrated by Sir 1saac. NEWTON, in his 
Principia, as neceſſary truths. 


In like manner, a perſon under the in- 
fluence of different motives, which nei- 
ther perfectly concur nor yet directly op- 
poſe one another, will act in a different 
manner from what he would have done 

| it 
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if only one of the motives had been ap- 


Thus, in the well-known ſtory of the 
Decemvir Appius Claudius. and Virginia, we 
conceive, that a violent defire to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the perſon of Virginia, more 
powerful than any conſiderations of virtue, 
prompted the Decemvir to endeavour to 
do ſo per fas aut nefas. If this motive 
had been applied fingly, or oppoſed only 
by thoſe weaker motives which juſtice, 
humanity, or chaſtity ſuggeſted, we con- 
ceive, that it would have prompted him to 
employ direct and open violence, of which 
he had the means in his power, as the 
ſureſt and readieſt way to accompliſh his 
purpoſe. But then prudence, fear of the 
indignation of the Roman people, and 
perhaps ſome other leſs obvious motives, 
urged him to avoid giving any offence 
by an open. and violent exerciſe of his 
power; and induced him to have re- 
<ourſe to art and fraud, in order to gain 
his end with the appearance of law and 
juſtice. - His conduct accordingly was the 
reſult of the mixture or combination of 
71 | ſuch 
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ſach different motives, and plainly differ- 
ent from what it would have been, or by 
any judicious perſon would have been ex- 
pected to be, if only one of * motives 


had been applied. 


Every ſuch caſe of the combination of 
cauſes or motives, and the neceſſary reſult 
of it in effect or action, according to the 
principle aſſumed, is expreſſed by the third 


canon, XR Y=APFR B. 


All the preceding inftances of the re- 
lation of human actions to the motives of 
them, and of the analogy and reſemblance 
between the relation of motive and action 
and that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, I 
have expreſſed cautiouſly, and in thoſe 
vague, ambiguous, and hypothetical terms, 
which have been too generally employed 
on this ſubject, and have by many philo- 
ſophers been thought rational and ſatiſ- 
factory. They are all ſuch inſtances as I 
have occaſionally heard given as illuſtra- 
tions of the doctrine of Neceflity, and as 


. proofs of the cloſe and ſtriking affinity, 


or TIT indeed of the perfect identity, 
of 
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of the two relations in queſtion. Few 
people, I believe, will think them over- 
ſtrained, and fewer ſtill will ſuſpect, that, 
if taken literally as they are ſtated, they 
are all falſities, abſurdities, and little bet- 
ter than nonſenſe; which yet they certain 
ly are. * 2 


For it muſt be obſerved, that on ſuch a 
point as this, it is not ſufficient to give a 
few inſtances, even though they were all 
accurately expreſſed, and undoubtedly true, 
as a proof of the principle in queſtion, For 
if it be true, then all thoſe general infer- 
ences from it, of which I have given only 
a few examples, will be neceſſarily and 
_ univerſally true in every particular in- 
ſtance. And if in any caſe it be found, 
that they are not true as matters of fact, 
when the proper experiment is fairly made, 
it muſt be admitted, that the principle of 
which they are neceſſary conſequences is 
falſe. For it may well happen, that the 
reſemblance between the two relations in 
queſtion ſhall be ſtriking, and pleaſing, 
and very generally obſervable; while yet 


the difference between them, though in 


many 


ſ 
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many caſes obſcure, and in ſome hardly 
perceptible, may be real and highly im- 
portant: And this I believe 1s actually the 
caſe. But it is one of the chief objects of 
ſcience in many caſes to diſcover ſuch 
differences among things, as the moſt ef- 
$ fectual, or perhaps the only, means of ex- 
tending our knowledge of them. 
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Further inſtances of the truth of the three 
Canons, in Mechanical Philoſophy, and in 
Chbemiſiry: and of firiking analogy to them 


in Vegetation, and in Senſation, and Belief; 


in which occurrences or operations, though 
there be a different relation between the 
event obſerved and the principle of Change, 
and in ſome of them a different principle of 
' » Change from what there is in caſes of Cauſe 
and Effect in inanimate matter; yet there 
i either no optional or diſcretionary power, 
or but very little of it, in the ſubject, with 


+ reſped to the Change that takes place. 


| LL the general inferences expreſſed by 
the preceding formule X = A, X + Y 


A+ x&—YaWA—-RXKNY 


= AR B, are found experimentally true 
as matters of fact in numberleſs inſtances 


of cauſe and effect in phyſics. We know 
not of any exception to them in phyſical 


ſcience; and have therefore every reaſon 
which the nature of the thing admits of 
B b to 


* 
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to believe, that they are univerſally true 
with reſpect to phyſical cauſes and effects. 
Hence we muſt infer, that the principles 
from which they are deduced as neceſlary 
conſequences, to wit, the incapacity of 
body ta change its own condition, and 
the conſtant conjunction of cauſe and ef- 
fe, are juſt principles or laws of Nature. 


This point it may be of ſome conſe- 
quence to illuſtrate more fully: for it is 
of much importance in an attempt to in- 
veſtigate the nature of the relation of 
cauſe and effect in phyſics; though it is 
by no means eſſential to the immediate 
object which I have in view in this ſec- 
tion. For at preſent my object is nat to 
prove, that ſuch is the nature of body, 
and that ſuch i the relation of cauſe and 
effect, but that ſuch is not the relation of 
motive and action; in order that 1 may 
be enabled to reaſon by neceſſary conſe- 
quences to fome further concluſions re- 
ſpecting this latter relation, and the na- 
ture of mind, or of living perſons, when 
it is ſhewn, that the conjunction of mo- 
tive and action is but occaſional and ſe- 
parable. 

And 
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And I ſhall endeavour further to illu- 
ſtrate the ſame principle, and its obvious 


neceſſary inferences, by the nearly corre- 


ſponding reſult of ſimilar combinations of 
the principles of change in certain ope- 
rations of mind, which are either wholly 


or partly involuntary, ſuch as ſenſation 
and belief. 


For this purpoſe, I ſhall give ſome inſtan- 
ces of the truth of the neceſſary inferences 
already ſtated, and conſequently of the truth 
of the two principles aſſumed, in three 
different branches of phyſical ſcience, me- 
chanical philoſophy, chemiſtry, and phy- 
fiology ; each of which is in ſome mea- 
fure regulated by certain laws peculiar to 


itſelf, while all ſeem to be ſubje to thoſe 


two more general laws. 


Perhaps it will be thought needleſs, or 
little better than begging the queſtion, to 
offer inſtances of the truth of concluſions 
deduced from the principle of the inacti- 
vity of body, and that of the conſtant 
conjunction of cauſe and effect, from the 
phænomena of mechanical philoſophy, as 
every perſon in the leaſt acquainted with 

„ this 
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this branch of ſcience knows, that in it 
there is not even a ſuſpicion, among men 
of competent judgement and knowledge, 
of any exception to either of thoſe two 
principles. And I believe ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion would at once be pronounced, not 
merely falſe, but abſurd, even by the vul- 


gar, 


Nevertheleſs, as mechanical philoſophy 
affords many of the beſt underſtood and 


moſt diſtin and obvious examples of rhe 


truth of the inferences and of the prin- 
ciples in queſtion, I fhall juſt mention, 
but without offering any commentary in 
proof of them, which I am ſure would be 
needleſs, that the well-known phznomena 
of the motions of the comets and planets, 
and the irregularities of theſe motions from 
the mutual influence of the moving bo- 
dies on one another, and the tides from 
the tendency of the ocean to the fun and 
moon, and the inclination of a pendulum 
towards a mountain, and the curvilinear 
paths of bodies projected obliquely near 
the ſurface of the earth, and the retarda- 
tion, and at laſt the ceaſing, of the mo- 
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tion of a body projected directly upwards, 


and the acceleration of the motion of a 
heavy body, when falling unreſiſted, or 
little reſiſted, and the retardation or cea- 
fing of motion from the refiſtence of the 
air, or from friction of any kind, plainly 
ſhew, that no difference of the kind, or 
of the direction of the cauſes applied, 
and that no difproportion of the quantity 


of theſe cauſes, ever ſeparates, even in the 


ſmalleſt degree, or for a ſingle moment, a 
cauſe from its effect. Nor do any of theſe 


phznomena afford the ſmalleſt proof or 


preſumption, that a body can ever begin, 
or vary, or prevent, or ſtop, its own motion. 


Chemiſtry affords innumerable inſtances 
of the truth of the ſame general inferen- 
ces, and conſequently of the principles; 
and we uniformly rely upon them in ehe- 
miſtry, as well as in mechanics. It would 
be needleſs to enumerate inſtances of the 
effects of heat fingly applied in producing 
expanſion, fuſion, or evaporation; of a- 
cids and alkalis on the blue vegetable tinc- 


| tures, of various men/irua on ſubſtances 


which diſſolve in them; of the concurrent 
| effects 


| 


| 
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effects of heat and menſtrua in producing 
ſolution in many caſes; of heat and cold, 
of acids and alkalis, oppoſing one ano- 
ther, and preventing or undoing each o- 
ther's effects, either wholly or partly, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral proportions in dif- 
ferent caſes. But it may be worth while 
to point out, that the ſame general prin- 
- ciples afford to men of real philoſophic ge- 
nius, and extenſive chemical knowledge, 
the means of explaining ſome of the moſt 
important phenomena in natural ſcience; 
juſt as NEwToON's firſt happy corollary 
from the laws of motion, enabled him to 
make ſuch wonderful progreſs in the theo- 
ry of aſtronomy, and in other branches of 
mechanical philoſophy. 


It has been ſhewn by an ingenious che- 
miſt *, that the complete ſolution and per- 
manent ſuſpenſion of water in air, de- 
pends partly on the effect of the air on the 
water, partly on the effect of heat; and 


* Dr HuTTon of Edinburgh, in an Eſſay read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1784. 


that 
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that the effect of heat in this way is great- 
er than in proportion to the increaſe of 


temperature as meaſured by the thermo 


meter. Hence he very juſtly infers, that 
when two portions of air of different de- 
grees of heat, and both of them ſaturated 
with water, are mixed together, the whole 
quantity of water cannot be retained in a 


ſtate of ſolution; and that part of it muſt 


immediately precipitate. This is found 
experimentally true as a matter of fact, 
and is the baſis of a ſatisfactory theory of 
the formation of rain and ſnow, &c. and, 
in genera], of the condenſation of vapour 
in the atmoſphere. 


The ſame author, in his obſervations 
and reaſonings concerning the forma- 


tion of the various rata which compoſe 


a great part of the ſurface of this globe, 


and concerning the effects of heat on thoſe 
rata, very properly pointed out, that we 
muſt not ſuppoſe the effects of heat on the 


ſubſtances which compoſe ſuch ffrata to 


* Read before the R. S. E. in 1785. 


have 
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have been preciſely the ſame, along with the 
vaſt preſſure which muſt have been applied 
at the ſame time in the bowels of the earth, 
and without the admiſſion of air, that 
they would have been, if air had been 
freely admitted, and little or no preſſure 
had been applied. Such remarks and rea- 
ſonings I conceive to be highly judicious 
and important, and ſtrictly philoſophical ; 
not merely on the faith of the analogy of 
many familiar inſtances of ſolution with 
or without heat, and of fuſion or calcina- 
tion, or reſuſcitation, according to the o- 
ther circumſtances or cauſes applied along 
with heat ; but likewiſe as reſults to be 
expected a priori, as being neceſſary con- 
ſequences of the acknowledged inactivity 
of matter, and the ſuppoſed conſtant con- 
junction of cauſe and effect. We cannot 
indeed, for reaſons which it is unneceſſary 
here to conſider, in every caſe foretell what 
particular effect will be the conſequence 
of a certain combination of cauſes. In 
ſome caſes, however, we can do this; as 
in mechanical philoſophy. But in all ſuch 
caſes of the combination of cauſes, we can 
foretell, that the effect will be different 
rd from 
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from that of either of the cauſes applied 
ſingly. And the ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpe to the effects of the exact concur- 
rence or the direct oppoſition of different 
cauſes. 


The phyſiology of vegetables affords 
ſome familiar and unqueſtionable inſtan- 
ces of the ſame general and important 
truths. But before mentioning any of theſe, 
it is proper to premiſe, that, independ- 


ently of any influence or operation of what 


we commonly call Mmd, there is, in every 
caſe where either animal or vegetable life is 
concerned, a different relation between the 
cauſe and the effect, and ſeemingly de- 


pending upon. the concurrence or influ- 


ence of ſome further principle of change 
in the ſubjeR, than what ſubſiſts in inani- 
mate matter, or in the cauſes and effects 
that are the objects of mechanical and che- 
mical philoſophy. And where- ever the 


action or operation of ind is concerned, 


the difference of the relations in queſtion 
becomes ſtill greater; but ſtill there is 
much analogy between them; and I be- 

Cc lie ve 
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lieve the terms Cauſe and Efef are almoſt 
indiſcriminately applied to both. 


Thus, light, and heat, and air, and wa- 
ter, and earth, and perhaps many other 
principles, blended with theſe, or unknown 
to us, are regarded as cauſes of vegeta- 
tion ; not indeed purely and completely, 
but in concurrence with the principle of 
vegetable life, without which, in a ſeed or 
in a plant, vegetation will neither begin 
nor continue, though all the other cauſes 
ſhould concur in the utmoſt perfection. 
Even when this principle of life 1s pretent, 
the other cauſes taken ſingly are not con- 
ſtantly conjoined with effect in point of 
vegetation. Any one of them may be ap- 
plied in vain; nay more than one of 
them; as light, air, and earth without 
heat, or all of theſe without moiſture. 


Yet, where the circumſtances are ſuch 


_ © that vegetation does go on, the effect of 
any-of the external cauſes in contributing 
to the general reſult, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious. ne different growth of the tame 
kind of plant, in a very poor and in a 
richly manured ſoil, in a very dry or in a 

Wet, 
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wet, in a hot or in a cold ſexſon, is well 
known to every peaſant The conſequen- 


ces of with-holding light, or a due ſup- 
ply of air, from a growing plant, have 
been aſcertained by experiments, From 
want of light, the plant loſes, or never 
acquires, its proper colour, ſmell, and taſte; 
and from want of either light or air, it be- 
comes feeble and ſickly; unlike the flower 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat ſol, educat imber. 
In one well-known inſtance, the leaves of a 
plant which are fibrous when they grow 


under water, become broad when they are 


expoſed to the air, 


We have innumerable correſ ponding in- 


ſtances in ſenſation, I acknowledge ſen- 
ſation to be an act of the mind, and in 


part even a voluntary act, in ſo far at leaſt 


as it depends on attention, which to a cer- 
tain degree is voluntary. But chen it muſt 


be obſerved, that ſenſation is, in part at 
leaſt, an in voluntary act: we can neither 


have it when we pleaſe, nor avoid having 


it when the proper cauſes of it are applied. 
And it muſt be admitted, that even in 


ſenſation there is a certain chain of cauſes 
Ce 2 and 
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and effects; that the change of ſtate oc- 
curring in an organ of ſenſe, in conſe- 
quence of an impreſſion made on it, to 
which change, in ordinary and favourable 
circumſtances, our ſenſations very exactly 
correſpond, may fairly be regarded as the 
effect of a certain cauſe, or combination of 
cauſes, applied. Therefore, while I ac- 
knowledge the important difference, I 
hope I may fairly make uſe of theſe ſtrong 
circumſtances of analogy, between ſenſa- 
tion and effect in inanimate matter: the 
incapacity of feeling (I uſe here the term 
in its moſt general acceptation) at plea- 
ſure, correſponds to inertia; the inſepa- 
rable connection, in ordinary caſes, be- 
' tween the impreſſions made on the organs 
of ſenſe and the ſenſations ariſing from 
them, correſponds {till more nearly to the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect 
in inanimate matter. And from theſe cir- 
cumſtances of analogy, notwithſtanding 
the differences, reſult the ſame general in- 
ferences as in pure phyſics, reſpecting the 
fingle application, the exact concurrence, 
the direct oppoſition, and the combination 
of impreſſions or cauſes, of ſenſations 

or 
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or effects. We ſhall here conſider only the 
laſt of them, the caſe of combination of 
impreſſions, as being the moſt curious and 
ſatisfactory of them all. 


It is well known, that in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, where various impreſſions, natu- 
rally producing ſenſations of the ſame 


kind, are made on an organ of ſenſe, ei- 


ther exactly at once, or in very quick ſuc- 


ceſhon, ſo that the former ſhall not have 


ceaſed when the latter have begun, inſtead 
of the fimultaneous or ſucceſſive ſeparate 
ſenſations, correſponding to every fingle 
impreſhon, we experience a ſenſation dif- 
ferent from what we ſhould have had 
from any one of the ſame impreſſions, if 


it had been made fingly on the organ of 
ſenſe. 


Thus, the taſte of moſt kinds of food, 
and of liquors, which we commonly uſe, 
is the reſult. of the combination of two 
or more impreſſions, different from one 
another, and each of them of ſuch a na- 
ture, that if it had been made ſingly, we 


ſhould have experienced a ſenſation very 


different 
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different from what reſults from the com- 
bination of them. The ſame may be ſaid 
with reſpec to ſmells; or wan reſpect to 
ſounds, as in muſic. 


But we have the moſt complete and 
beautiful illuſtration of the principles in 
queſtion, from the ſenſe of ſight, and in 
the caſe of colours; where the difference 
between the ſenſation conſequent upon 
any one of the impreſſions when made 
ſingly, and that reſulting from a combi- 
nation of different impreſſions, is peculiar- 
ly ſtriking. The mixture, either by f1- 
multaneous combination, or by very quick 
ſucceſſion, of impreſſions on the ſame 
points of the retmme, which ſingly would 
have produced in us the perception of 
blue and of yellow, gives us the perception 
neither of blue nor of yellow, but of 
green. It may be obſerved too, that this 
reſult takes place even when thoſe different 
impreſſions are made fingly, one on the 
right eye, the other on the left eye, pro- 
vided they be made at the ſame time, and 
on correſponding points of the two retinæ; 


for inſtance, on the centre of each: for 
| in 
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in this caſe both colours are ſeen in the 
ſame direction or viſible place. And the 
ſhade or kind of green, or its approxi ma- 
tion to blue or to yellow, corretponds to 
the proportion of the two impreſſions 
which would have been attended, if made 
ſingly, or on points of the retine that did 
not correſpond, with the diſtinct and ſe- 
parate perception of theſe two colours, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the combination 
of all other colours in various proportions 
with one another; or of the. mixture of 
white, or of black, (which laſt we regard 
only as the oppoſite of all colour, or the 
privation of colour), with different co- 
lours, which they always render lighter 
or darker. And it is well known, that 
the combination of ſuch impreſſions as 
ſingly would have given us the percep- 
tion. of all the rainbow colours, in cer- 
tain proportions, gives us the. percep= 
tion of none of them, but of pure white. 


It may be proper here to mention, 
though it is plainly a circumſtance that 
can require neither proof nor commenta- 
ry, that where the effeQs reſulting from 
5 | ſeveral 
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ſeveral different cauſes applied at once 
are ſo incongruous in their nature or 
kind, that they cannot be combined fo as 
to form what is called a Tertium quid, ſtill 
. the conjunction of cauſe and effet ap- 
pears to be conſtant; for each cauſe is 
followed ſeparately by its proper effect. 


Thus, when a red-hot ball is projected 
obliquely to the horizon from a canon, by 
the combination of the projectile force, 
and of gravity, and of the reſiſtance of 
the air, it deſcribes a certain irregular 
curve. The reſult in this caſe is an effect 
different from what would have taken 
place from any one or two of thoſe cauſes 
without the reſt. The ball at the ſame 
time becomes gradually cooler, and hard- 
er, and denſer, and leſs luminous, by the 
diffufion or diſfipation of its heat. Theſe 
effects do not admit of combination with 
the others, ſo as to modify the path of 
the ball; but yet they are as conſtantly 
conjoined with their reſpective cauſes, as 
the others are with theirs; and the con- 
trary opinion, if not abſurd, would at 
leaſt be very fooliſh. 
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In like manner, where ſenſation is con- 
cerned, if the ſenſations, reſulting from 


the different impreſſions made on our or- 
gans of ſenſe, be of ſuch different kinds 


as not to admit of any compoſition or mu- 
tual modification, each takes place fingly ; 
and we can, at leaſt in moſt caſes, attend 
to any,one of them by itſelf, or perhaps 
to ſeveral of them together. But this laſt 
circumſtance is a matter of diſpute among 
philoſophers. Thus, when a perſon 
graſps a ball of iron in his hand, and at 
the ſame time looks at it, he perceives, by 
means of different impreſſions, either at 
once, or in any order in which he may 
chuſe to attend to them, that it is extend- 
ed, figured, coloured, ſolid, hard, heavy, 
hot or cold, rough or ſmooth ; whence it 
appears plainly, that theſe ſeveral ſenſa- 
tions, in ſo far at leaſt as they are efeds, 
and not actions of ours depending on our 
attention, and conſequently to a certain 
degree on our will, are conſtantly conjoin- 
ed with their reſpective cauſes, 


We have another good inſtance of ana- 
logy to the reſult of the compoſition, op- 
. D d | poſition, 
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- Poſition, and combination of phyſical 
cauſes, in the caſe of that ſtate or act of 
the mind which we call Behef. This ſtate 
of the mind correſponds to, or, as we 
commonly expreſs it, is determined or re- 
gulated by, evidence of various kinds, 
Like ſenſation, it is almoſt or perfectly an 
involuntary act of the mind. We can 
neither believe nor diſbelieve as we pleaſe, 
but according to the evidence which we 
have. The utmoſt we can do by any vo- 
luntary effort towards regulating our be- 
lief ib to liſten or attend, or avoid and re- 
fuſe to liſten or attend, to the evidence in 
any particular caſe; but when we do at- 
tend, our belief follows of courſe accor- 
ding to the evidence. | * 


Evidence, however, is not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, conſtantly conjoined with belief, as 
phyſical cauſes ſeem to be with their ef- 
fects : for different kinds of evidence are 
competent to different ſubjects of belief, 
and have no weight or influence in pro- 
ducing belief on other ſubjects, or in op- 
poſition to other kinds of evidence. 


Thus, 
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Thus, the intuitive evidence of an a- 
xiom, and the diſtinct concluſive evidence 
of demonſtration, produce firm and per- 
fe belief, not to be ſhaken, nor confirm- 
ed, nor any way modified, by the evi- 
dence of experiment, or of induction, or 
of ſenſation, or of teſtimony. As little can 
demonſtration be offered as evidence, in 
oppoſition to experiment, or ſenſation, or 
conſciouſneſs, with reſpect to any matter 


of fac. 


Moreover, the belief or conviction which 
we have of the truth of an axiom, or of a 
theorem demonſtrated, admits of no de- 
grees ; nor can it be confirmed by any o- 
ther axioms or demonſtrations, 


We have no reaſon to think, that there 
ever can be any oppoſition of intuitive 
evidence; that is, any contradictory a- 
xioms. As little can there be contradicto- 


ry demonſtrations by juſt inferences from 


genuine axioms, But if there were ſuch 
an apparent oppoſition of intuitive or of 
demonſtrative evidence, in conſequence of 
the undetected fallacy of certain princi- 

| D d 2 ples 
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ples raſhly admitted, or of the reaſoning 
employed, we have reaſon from analogy 
to think, that the ſeemingly equal and 
oppoſing evidences would completely de- 
ſtroy each other's influence, that no be- 
lief on either ſide could take place, and that 
we ſhould inevitably remain in uncertain- 
ty and doubt. : 


Such is the caſe with reſpect to oppo- 
ſing demonſtrations from principles arbi- 
trarily aſſumed or eſtabliſhed; as, for ex- 
ample, expreſs laws, which either directly, 
or in their remote conſequences, may be 
inconſiſtent; or ſpecial compact among 
individuals, which, according to parti- 
cular circumſtances, may lead by the moſt 
irrefragable reaſoning to inconſiſtent con- 
eluſions. 


The well-known ancient ſtory of the 
double dilemma, or dilemma retorted. is 
a good inſtance of this reſult. | Euathlus 
promiſed Protagoras a reward when he 
had taught him the art of pleading; and 

it was to be paid the firſt day that he 
gained uy caule in the court. After a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable time, Protagoras goes to. law 
with Euathlus, for the reward; and uſes 
this dilemma: Either the cauſe will go 
on my ſide or on yours: if it goes on my 


fide, you muſt pay me according to the 


ſentence of the judge; if it goes on your 
fide, you muſt pay me according to your 
bargain : therefore, whether the cauſe 
goes for me, or againſt me, you muſt pay 
me the reward,” But Euathlus returted 
the dilemma, thus: Either I ſhall gain 
the cauſe or loſe it: if I gain it, then no- 
thing will be due according to the ſen- 
rence of the judge; but if I loſe the 
cauſe, nothing will be due to you accor- 
ding to my bargain : therefore, whether 
I gain or loſe the cauſe, I will not pay 
you; for nothing will be due to you.” 


I think it is ſaid, that the court, unable 
to decide in favour of either party, order- 
ed them both to appear in court again an 
hundred years afterwards, to receive judge- 
ment. This. may be regarded as virtually 
a decifion on one fide; and, in point of 
equity, it may be thought on the wrong 
one; but it was at leaſt an acknowledge- 

| ment 
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ment of the impoſſibility, which every per- 
ſon mult perceive, of giving judgement 
in favour of either party, according to the 
expreſs terms of their compact, and the 
neceſſary inferences from them; or belie- 
ving that the one party had a better right 
to exact than the other had to with- hold 
the ſtipulated reward. | 


We have reaſon to think, that in phyſics 
accurate experiment and ſtrict induction 
will never afford oppoſing or inconſiſtent 
evidence. But as our experiments are 
often inaccurate, and our induction raſh 
and imperfect, ſuch an apparent oppoſi- 
tion frequently takes place, and doubt, in- 
ſtead of belief, is the reſult, at leaſt with 
thoſe who attend equally and impartially 
to the evidence on both fides of a que- 
ftion, This 1s the caſe at preſent with 
many candid and intelligent chemiſts with 
reſpect to the exiſtence of ſomething call- 
ed Phlogiſton, and with reſpect to the com- 
poſition or decompoſition of water, of me- 
tals, of different kinds of air, and of in- 
flammable ſubſtances, in various proceſſes. 


With 
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With reſpe&t to belief founded on the 
evidence of our ſenſes; it is a matter of 
much nicety, and little to the purpoſe of 
this argument, todiſtinguiſh accurately be- 
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- tween direct ſenſation, or perception, and 


the quick, but ſometimes erroneous, in- 
ferences with reſpect to the objects around 
us, which we are accuſtomed to draw 
from our ſenſations. But taking the two 
together, as we generally do in common 
life, it muſt be evident, that we often 
have ſimple, ſometimes concurring, ſome- 
times oppoſing evidence from them; and 
this ſometimes clear and ſtrong, ſome- 
times obſcure and feeble. Correſponding 
to theſe varieties of the evidence, we 
experience varieties in the reſult with re- 
ſpect to belief, from the perſuaſion of the 
ſlighteſt probability, to the moſt irrefra- 
gable conviction, or. inextricable doubt: 
As, for example, in the common occur- 


rence of judging of the genus or - ſpecies, 


or even recogniſing the individual by 
means of our ſenſes, As in the caſe of 
Iſaac when he was blind, and Jacob, in- 
ſtructed and diſguiſed by his mother, 


g came to obtain his bleſſing: The voice 


ane 
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«* is Jacob's voice; but the hands are the 
* hands of Eau.“ In moſt caſes of be- 
lief from ſenſation, any apparent oppoſi- 
tion of the evidence; is ſoon removed, by 
repeated and careful examination of the 
objects and the ſenſations; but in many 
caſes of belief from what is called cir- 
cumſtantial evidence, or even from direct 
teſtimony, we have not that reſource; and 
accordingly experience irreſiſtibly the va- 
rious degrees and ſtates af probability, 
gonviction, or doubt, according te the na- 
ture, the amount, the concurrence, the 
combination, or * 2 of the evi- 
denice before us. : f 2⁴qdo ae 


Thus, one or two: circumſtances, per- 
haps trivial in themſelves, will make us 
think a certain point, for example the 
guilt of an accuſed perſon, probable in a 
certain degree. More concurring circum- 
ſtances will render that point more and 
more probable, till at laſt we cannot doubt 
of it, even though we have no direct evi- 
dence, either by ſenſation or teſtimony. 
And according to thoſe circumſtances we 
experience the belief of various particu- 

lars 
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lars relating to the principal point in que- 
ſtion ; but if any circumſtances, in oppo- 
fition to thoſe firit obſerved and attended 
to, are diſcovered, then we fall into doubt, 
and can no longer believe, 

This kind of oppoſition of evidence hap- 
pens often where belief is to be regulated 
merely by human teſtimony, and where 
ſome advantage is to be gained by one or 
both parties by falſehood and perjury. 
Cuſtomhouſe- officers have obſerved, that 
ſmugglers have an uncommon latitude of 
conſcience in this reſpect; and ſmugglers 


are very apt to return the compliment. 


Certain it 1s, at leaſt, that in ſome trials 
relating to ſmuggling, ten, twenty, or 
more witneſſes, on one fide, have ſworn 
in direct oppoſition to an equal number of 
witneſſes on the other, with reſpect to a 
plain matter of fact, ſuch as a ſhip being 
in a certain place, or within a certain di- 
ſtance of the ſhore, at a particular time; 
the truth of which fact they muſt all have 


known perfectly. Jurymen are aſtoniſhed, 


and even experienced lawyers and judges 
are ſometimes confounded, with ſuch con- 
| E e tradictory 
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tradictory teſtimonies; nor can any of 
them believe in ſuch a caſe, till ſome- 
thing be brought to light that ſhews on 
which fide the perjury is; then the belief 
on the other ſide follows of courſe; for the 
teſtimony of perjured men 1s no evidence, 
nor ground of belief, 


Teſtimonies concerning the ſame ſub- 
jet, not inconſiſtent, though different, 
admit of combination; the reſult of which 
is a combination of belief, or modified be- 
lief, with reſpect to that ſubject. Thus, 
if ſome mariners of good character, on 
their return from a voyage, ſhould declare 
that at a certain time they had ſeen, in la- 
titude 30 north, a veſſel, which, from 
particular circumſtances, they judged to 
be a certain ſhip, thoſe intereſted in that 
ſhip (if they knew of nothing to the con- 
trary) would experience from their teſti- 
mony ſome belief; they would at leaſt 
think it probable that their ſhip was in 
the latitude ſpecified at the time mention- 
ed; and might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
regulate their conduct with reſpect to their 
ſhip according to that perſuaſion, If an- 

other 
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other ſet of mariners, of good credit, be- 
longing to another ſhip, ſhould come and 
declare, that about that time, and nearly 
in that latitude, they had ſeen that very 
ſhip, and converſed with the people on 
board, and found them all ſafe and well, 
this would confirm the belief produced by 
the former teſtimony, and convert the per- 
ſuaſion of probability into conviction. But 
if another ſet of mariners, as numerous 
and of as good credit as the two former 
ſets, ſhould come and declare, that they 
had ſeen that ſhip, at the time mention- 
ed, in latitude 30“ ſouth, the crew fickly, 
and the veſlel leaky and diſmaſted; thoſe 
intereſted in the veſlel would be left in 
doubt and anxiety, from the oppoſition of 
the evidence. But if the laſt fer of - wit» 
neſſes had teſtified only, that they faw the 
ſhip in queſtion at the time mentioned, in 
longitude 30? weſt, but without knowing 
the latitude, and had learnt from the crew 
that they had met with a ſtorm, but eſca- 
ped unhurt, as there would be no oppoſi- 
tion of evidence, but only a combination of 
it, and as the evidence would be in every 
reſpect competent and equal, the belief of 
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thoſe concerned would in every reſpect cor- 
reſpond to it. | 


Theſe various inſtances, of belief J have 
conſidered with a- degree of minuteneſs 
that may appear unneceſſary; but it is of 
conſequence to examine ſuch caſes accu- 
rately, in order to perceive more clearly 
the difference between the reſult in them 
and that in correſponding caſes of motives 
and voluntary actions. The perfect cor- 
reſpondence of them, where the evidence 
is of the ſame kind and authority, to the 
formulæ ſtated in the beginning of this ſec- 
tion, and the dependence of the reſult on 
the want of any optional or diſcretionary 
power in a perſon; with refpect to belief, 
can neither require nor admit of proof. 
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Inference from the doctrine of the Conſtant 
Onjunction of Motive and Action, which 
it demonſtrated as a neceſſary conſequence of 
it, and yet is notoriouſly falſe in point of 
Fact. 


AA NY man of tolerable ingenuity, or 

even induſtry, who will take the 
trouble to ſearch for inſtances of the ana- 
logy and reſemblance between the rela- 
tion of : cauſe and effect and that of mo- 
tive and action, will eaſily find many 
thouſands of cafes, which may be con- 
ſtrued into inſtances of the aſſumed prin- 
ciples with reſpect to the latter relation, 
and regarded as good illuſtrations of the 
neceſſary inferences which have been 
drawn from thoſe principles. But every 
man of obſervation and candour muſt 
know and acknowledge, that there are 

thouſands 
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thouſands of familiar inſtances in direct 


contradiction to thoſe inferences and prin- 


ciples, any one of which is ſufficient to 
prove them falſe: for as the inferences 
are all ſtrictly neceſſary, if the princi- 
ples from which they are deduced be juſt, 
they muſt be univerſally true; and an 
exception to them is a refutation of one 
or other, or both, of the principles aſſu- 
med. 8 


And it is chiefly on this account that 
the principle of inertia of mind, and that 
of the conſtant conjunction of motive and 
action, are expreſſed ſeparately in this ar- 
gument: for though the former is fully 
implied in the latter, this is not mutual; 
the inertia of mind may be conceived, 
even though the relation of motive and 
action ſhould be, not a conſtant, but an 
occaſional and ſeparable conjunction. 


I ſhall conſider, ſucceſſively, inſtances 
of all the three caſes of the combination, 
oppoſition, and concurrence of phyſical 
cauſes, and of metives, reſpectively, in or- 
er to ſhew the difference between the 

71 ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
and effect in phyſics, and the manifeſtly 
occaſional and ſeparable conjunction of 
motive and action. 


See Diagram I. 


If any cauſe be applied to a body, in con- 
ſequence of which it would move with a 
certain velocity in the direction A B, and 
no other cauſe be applied, which might 
either accelerate or retard its motion, or 
alter the direction of it, it will deſcribe 
the line A B in a certain time. But if an- 
other cauſe be at the ſame time applied to 
the body, in conſequence of which, if ap- 
plied ſingly, it would have moved in the 
direction A C, with ſuch a velocity as to 
deſcribe AC in the ſame time that it 
would deſcribe A B in conſequence of the 
other cauſe; then, as Sir Isaac NEWTON 
has proved, it will, nay it muſt, move in 
the direction A D, and deſcribe the whole 
diagonal A D, in the ſame time that it 
would have deſcribed either A B or AC 
ſeparately, if only one of the cauſes of 
motion had been applied. 


But 
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But will the ſame reſult take place in the 
caſe of a ſimilar combination of motives 
prompting to diferent actions? 


If a porter is offered a guinea for every 
mile that he will carry a letter in the di- 
rection AB, and no other cauſe or motive, 
either phyſical or moral, occur, he will 
probably go on in that direction, till ei- 
ther the motive ceaſe, by his deſire of 
wealth being fully gratified, or elſe ſome 
new motive, or ſome phyſical cauſe occur, 
to ſtop, or retard, or alter his courſe; ſuch 
as fatigue, or hunger, or chirſt, or ſome 
river, or ſea, or mountain, which he can- 
not paſs. | 


If the ſame porter were at another time 
offered either a guinea or half a guinea for 
every mile that he ſhould carry the letter 
in the direction A C, and no other cauſe 
or motive were applied, he would go in 
the direction A C, with juſt the ſame li- 
mitations and exceptions as in the former 
caſe. 


And the evident facts, or general reſult, 


do 
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to be expected in both theſe caſes, will be 
admitted as true by thoſe who deny, as 
well as by thoſe who aſſert, the philoſo- 
phical doctrine of Neceſſity; and eſpecially 
that of the conſtant conjunction of motive 
and action. For it has never been ſaid, 

nor can it without the moſt glaring folly 
ever be ſaid, that there is no relation be- 
tween motives and actions, or that there 
is no analogy or reſemblance between this 
relation and that of cauſe and eſſect in 
phyſics, or that motives are never con- 
joined with their proper actions: it is 
only the nature of the former relation, 
and the degree or extent of the reſem- 
blance between it and the latter, and the 
preciſe point of the conſtancy of the con- 
junction of motive and action, that are 
the ſubjects of diſpute between philoſo- 
phers and the vulgar. It might even ap- 
pear probable, from a ſuperficial view of 
ſuch inſtances of the relation of motive 
and action, that che conjunction between 
them was conſtant, like that between cauſe 
and effect in phyſics. I mean, that this 
might appear probable to men who either 
had not the uſual natural conſciouſneſs of 


ſelf- rh power and independent ac- 
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tivity in themſelves, or who, having ſuch 
conſciouſneſs, ſhould think fit to diſregard 
it as a fooliſh vulgar prejudice. But let 
thoſe two motives, prompting to different 
actions, be applied at once, and the error 
and the folly of ſuch an opinion will ſoon 


appear, 


Let our porter. be offered a guinea a 
mile for carrying the letter in the direc- 
tion A B; and at the fame time let him 
be offered half a guinea a mile for carry- 
ing it in the direction AC; and let him be 
aſſured, that if he earn the guineas, he 
cannot earn the half-guineas, and that if 
he earn the half-guineas, he cannot earn 
the guineas. 


Will he go in the direction A B, or in 
the direction A C, or in the direction 
APD, or in any other direction, or will he 
xemain at reſt at the point A? 


I ſay, that if the doctrine of the inertia 
of mind, and the conſtant conjunction of 
motive and action, be true, he will go in 
the diagonal A D; and that it is folly for 
him to make a pretence of thinking, and 
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ridiculous to make any words about it; 
for go he muſt in that preciſe direction, as 
ſure as ever a projectile moved in a curve; 
and pretty nearly for the ſame reaſons. 
And this he muſt do, though he cannot 
earn, and knows that he cannot earn, one 
farthing by doing ſo: for the circum- 
ſtance of earning, or not earning, any 
thing by his work, relates merely to the 
vulgar notion of motive, that for the 
ſake of which,” and has nothing to do 
with the philoſophical notion of motive, 
which either conſiſts in, or at leaſt com- 
prehends, the ſpecific principle of con- 
ſtant conjunction. Now, my purpoſe is 
to ſhew, that thoſe two notions are in- 
conſiſtent : for though this appears to me 
ſelf-evident, and has been generally ac- 
knowledged by mankind, at leaſt by the 
vulgar; yet as philoſophers of ſuch emi- 
nence as Mr Huuk and Dr PRitsTLY 
have not ſeen it, nor thought of it, it 
muſt be owned, that it requires a rigorous 
proof, And further 1 ſay, that if the 
porter do not go in that direction, the 
doQrine in queſtion mult be falſe, 
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. I do not ſay, that he will deſcribe the 
whole diagonal A D in the ſame time that 
he would have deſcribed either A B or 
AC ſeparately ; for other motives or cau- 
ſes will occur to prevent his going with 
more than a certain velocity: For in- 
ſtance, the pain or fatigue of too violent 
exertions, or the phyſical impediments of 
want of ſufficient ſtrength or agility. 


It muſt be obſerved, therefore, that my 
argument extends only to the direction, 
not to the velocity of the porter's motion, 
in ſuch a caſe of the combination of mo- 
tives that are conſtantly conjoined with 
their reſpective actions, and are applied 
to a perſon who is incapable either of re- 
fiſting motives, or of aQting without 
them. 


It may reaſonably be expected of every 
perſon who ſeriouſly believes the doctrine 
of Neceſſity, and the conſtant conjunction 
of motive and action, as aſſerted by Mr 
HuME, and who likewiſe underſtands and 
believes the compoſition of motion, as e- 
ſtabliſhed by Sir lsaac NEwToON, that 

he 
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he ſhould admit at once my concluſion 
concerning the motion of the porter in 
the circumſtances ſpecified, without re- 
quiring any further argument in proof of 
it than what is comprehended in the al- 
gebraical canons already ſtated. Never- 
theleſs, as there is reaſon to think that the 
doctrine of Neceſſity has been often main- 
tained by men who knew nothing of 
NEewToN's Principia; and as the conclu- 
ſion in queſtion is ſomewhat repugnant to 
common opinion, it may be neceſſary to 
ſtate the proof of it more fully, 


It is, in the firſt place, ſelf- evident, that 
the porter, in the circumſtances ſpecified, 
muſt either remain at reſt at the point A, 
or move from it. 


If he remain at reſt at the point A, it is 
plain there muſt be two motives com- 
pletely ſeparated from their proper ac- 
tions; which is contrary to the principle 
of conſtant conjunction. The ſuppoſition 
of his remaining at reſt may therefore be 
ſet aſide at once, without further exami- 
nation, | 


The 
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The porter then muſt move from the 
point A; and if he move, he muſt move 
in ſome direction or another. 


If he move in the direction A B, from 
his deſire to earn a number of guineas, 
which we ſhould think very natural and 
very prudent for him to do, a very power- 
ful motive, to wit the deſire of earning a 
number of half guineas, prompting him 
to go in the direction AC, is completely ſe- 
parated from its proper action; which is 
contrary to the principle, 


If he go in the direction A C, from his 
deſire to earn the half-guineas, then a ſtill 
more powerful motive, to wit, the deſire 
of earning the guineas, is completely ſe- 
parated from its proper action; which is 
contrary to the principle. 


If he go in any direction, ſuch as AE 
or A F, intermediate between AB, or A C, 
and AD, either the motive prompting him 
to go in the direction AB, or that prompt- 
ing him to go in the direction A C, muſt 
be in part ſeparated from their proper 

actions; 
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actions; which is contrary to the prin- 
ciple. f 


If he go in any other direction, ſuch as 
A G, or AH, or Al, there muſt be two 
motives ſeparated from their proper ac- 
tions, and an action without a motive, 
and in oppoſition to two motives; which 
is doubly or triply contrary to the prin- 
ciple. 


The porter, then, according to the prin- 
ciple, has nothing for it but to go peace- 
ably, and without murmuring, in the 
diagonal AD: for 1n this caſe both mo- 
tives arg..conjoined with their actions, as 
far as is conſiſtent with their mutual in- 
terference and modification : the reſult 
partakes of both, and is different from 
what either action would have been ſingly, 
as from the application of one of the mo- 
tives by itſelf. And the difference be- 
tween the reſult from the combination of 
the two motives, and that which would 
have taken place if only one of them had 
been applied, will be exactly equal to the 

| full 
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full (ſuppoſed) effect of the other motive; 
to wit, BD= AC, or CD= AB. 


All cheſe concluſions reſpecting the ne- 
ceſſity of moving in the diagonal AD, 


would be admitted at once, as being both 
demonſtrably and experimentally true, 


with reſpect to a body which was free to 
move, and under the influence of corre- 


ſponding forces, or phyſical cauſes of mo- 
tion, applied in a ſimilar manner, If it 


remained at reſt at the point A, it would 
be admitted, that two cauſes were com- 


pletely ſeparated from their effects; if it 
moved in the direction AB or AC, it 


-would be admitted, that one cauſe was 
ſo; if it deſcribed A E or A F, it would 


be admitted, that one cauſe was in part 
ſeparated from its effect; and if the body 


deſcribed AG, Al, or A H, it would be 


admitted, that two cauſes were com- 
pletely ſeparated from their effects; and 
that there was an event (commonly conſi- 


dered as an effec?) without a cauſe. 


It is proper likewiſe to point out, that, 
according to the principle, the porter, in 
| the 
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the cafe ſtated, mu¹] go chearfully and 
willingly, not with a heavy heart and by 
conſtraint, in the diagonal AD: for mo- 
tives of the kind fpecified are not ſuppo- 
ſed to conſtrain a perſon, or to compel 
his will, but gently, though irreſiſtibly, 
to influence and determine it. If in ſuch 
a caſe the porter ſhould be willing to go 
only in the direction A B, or only in the 
direction A C, one or other of the motives 
applied would be completely ſeparated 
from its effect on his ww:/!; as obvioully as 
both would be ſo, if he ſhould be found 
willing to remain at reſt at the point A. 


On the ſame principles, too, it is de- 
monſtrable, that if our porter were aſſu- 
red of a good round ſum, if he would go, 
in any ſtraight line that he pleaſed, to a 
certain point, and were at the ſame time 
aſſured of a guinea a mile for going in 
any right line that he pleaſed, which did 
not lead, either directly to or directly from 
the point ſpecified, he muft deſcribe ſome 
curve line, as being under the influence 
of a projectile or tangential force, and of 
@ centripetal force at the ſame time. Vis 

Gg centripeta 
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centripeta eft qua corpora verſus punctum ali- 
quod tanquam ad centrum, undique trahun- 
tur, impelluntur, vel utcunque tendunt. Now, 
it might ſurely be ſaid, with ſufficient 
propriety in common language, that the 
porter, in the caſe ſtated, is attracted, or 
impelled; and NEwToN himſelf would 
have admitted, that at leaſt he ſomehow 
tended towards the point or centre ; 
while, at the ſame time, he ſomehow tend- 
ed to go away from it, W not di- 
_— 


It would require much more mathema- 
tics than ever I was poſſeſſed of, to inve- 
ſtigate preciſely what fort of curve he 
would deſcribe in any given caſe of a cer- 
tain proportion of the tangential and cen- 
tripetal motive; and I willingly leave that 
curious inquiry to thoſe who like it, and 
who think themſelves qualified to proſe- 
cute it with ſucceſs. I ſhall only ſay, that 
every thing which they ſhall demonſtrate 
mathematically trom the principles aſſu- 
med will be juſt as true as the principles 
themſelves are; and yet will be moſt noto- 

riouſly 
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riouſly and ridiculouſly falſe in point of 
fact. 


perhaps, therefore, it will be thought 
ſuperfluous to propoſe any experiment on 
ſuch a point, as no man in his ſenſes can 
be ſuppoſed to doubt what the reſult of it 
will be; and as it may even be doubted 
whether the moſt confident aſſertors of Mr 
Hume's doctrine will riſk a ſingle guinea 
on ſuch an experiment, Nevertheleſs I 
humbly conceive, that all thoſe who have 
profeſſed their belief of Mr Huuz's doc- 
trine, muſt be eager to put it to ſuch a 
teſt as L have ſuggeſted; as being confi- 
dent that the reſult of it will be favour- 
able to their ſyſtem: For all thoſe who 
fully underſtood, and unfeignedly belie- 
ved, the principles aſſerted by him, muſt 
alſo believe the neceſſary conſequences of 
them, that are not impoſſible, till they 
have experience of their falſity, whenever 
ſuch conſequences are pointed out to 
them, even though they themſelves had 
not thought of them. This is no new 
caſe in ſcience; it happens every day to 
thoſe who are learning geometry and me- 
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chanical philoſophy. But we never hear 
of ſuch perſons refuſing to admit the in- 
ferences, though new and perhaps ſurpri- 
ſing to them, which are ſhewn to be ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of principles former- 
ly acknowledged. Now, for metaphyſi- 
cians, who, after due conſideration, have 
admitted Mr HumEe's doctrine of Neceſſi- 
ty, and been proud to aſſert it as their un- 
alterable creed, to give it up without 
even putting it to the teſt of experiment, 
or waiting till it be demonſtrated to be ab- 
ſurd and im poſſible; or for ſuch men to 
diſtruſt the reſult of its neceſſary conſe- 
quences, even though undoubtedly poſ- 
ſible, on the bare mention of them, and 
only becauſe they are contrary to vulgar 
opinions and prejudices, and what is call- 
ed Common ſenſe, for which Mr HumME and 
his followers have always expreſſed the 
' greateſt contempt; is to acknowledge, that 
they had never in their hearts believed 
their own favourite ſyſtem ; that they 
knew'more of human nature than they 
choſe to avow; and, in particular, that 
they underftood the relation of motive and 

| action 
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action to be totally difterent from what 
they pretended to believe, | 


Now, all theſe ſuppoſitions are ſo inju- 
rious to the perſons to whom they relate, 
that it may well be thought illiberal bare- 
ly to ſtate them, though only for the ſake 
of argument; and to aſlert ſuch things of 
any ſet of men, or even of any individual, 
would unqueſtionably be very unreaſon- 
able and uncivil, and perhaps not per- 
fectly ſafe; for it is well known that ſome 
philoſophers are very choleric. I conceive, 
therefore, that thoſe philoſophers who 
have profeſſed their belief in Mr HumMe's 
doctrine of Conſtant conjunction muſt put 
my inference from it to the teſt of experi- 
ment, before they can with any credit or 
conſiſtency acknowledge it to be falſe, and 
give up the principle from which it is de- 
rived; unleſs, indeed, they can confute 
the reaſoning by which that inference was 


_ deduced, and ſhew, that a motive is con- 


joined with its action, even when no action 
whatever proceeds from it, and when a 


| Perſon does preciſely what he would have 


done 
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done if no ſuch motive had been applied 
to him. 


It may be worth while, however, to 
point our, as a further illuſtration both of 


the reſemblance and of the difference be- 
tween the relation of cauſe and effect and 


that of motive and action, that, in cer- 
tain circumſtances, a compoſition of mo- 
tion, the action of a perſon, will take 
place from a combination of motives, 
very analogous to what takes place in a 
body from a combination of forces: ſo 
that a perſon ſo oddly conſtituted by na- 
ture as not to have the uſual faculries of 
mankind, or ſo unhappily perverted by 
falſe ſcience, as to diſregard the ſuggeſtions 
of his faculties, might be tempted to be- 


lieve, that the two relations were in every 


reſpect the ſame, and that in both the con- 
junction was conſtant. 


Let us ſuppoſe a porter to be ſo far in- 
ſtructed in geography, as to underſtand 
the terms commonly employed in that 
ſcience : Let him be aſſured of a certain 


ſum for every minute, or every ſecond, of 
latltude 
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latitude that he ſhall go to the ſouth of the 
point where he ſtands: Let him at the 
ſame time be aſſured of a proportional 
ſum (according to the length of the de- 
grees of longitude, at any given latitude) 
for every minute, or every ſecond, of longi- 
tude that he ſhall go to the welt of the 


- ſame point: and let him be allowed to 


conſider a little what would be beſt for him 
to do. 


If he were a ſhrewd fellow, he would 
ſoon diſcover, that by ſteering his courſe 
ſouth-weſt, he would be paid, both for 
his /outhing and his weſimg, And if he 
chanced to know any thing of a right 
angled triangle, he would perhaps find 
means to calculate, that by going ſouth- 
welt, that is, going in the diagonal of a 
ſuppoſed ſquare, he would earn as much 
by going ſeventeen miles, as he could 
have earned by going twenty-four miles 
either weſt or ſouth, or as he could have 
earned by going twelve miles ſouth and 
twelve miles weſt. And I think it ſhould 
be admitted as the probable or certain re- 
fulr of ſuch a combination of motives, 


that 
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that every perſon of competent under- 
ſtanding and knowledge, placed in the 
circumſtances ſtated, would go in the di- 
rection ſouth-weſt. It is obvious, that if 
a perſon does ſo, both motives applied are 
conjoined with their proper actions; and 
that the action performed is a tertium quid, 
reſulting from the combination of them 
both, and different from the ſimple effect 
of either of them applied ſingly, by the full 
effect of the other. And it is equally ob- 
vious, that if the perſon were to remain at 
reſt, both motives would be ſeparated 
from their proper actions; and that if he 
were to go only weſt, or only ſouth, that 
one of the motives would be ſeparated 
from its action. The keeneſt aſſertor of 
the doctrine of Neceſſity and conſtant con- 
junction, could ſcarce deſire, or indeed 
contrive, an illuſtration more favourable 
to his ſyſtem. And if no caſes but ſuch 
as this had ever been experienced or ob- 
ſerved, it may be preſumed, that all man- 
kind would have been naturally of the 
ſame opinion with Mr HuME concerning 
the relation of motive and action. But 
whenever ſuch a ſimple diſtinct circum- 

ſtance 
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ſtauce, as that of conſtant conjunction, is 
ſpeciſied as ſubſiſting between them, it may 
be tried experimentally in innumerable ca- 
ſes, and will ſoon be found not to take 


place. 6 


It muſt be obvious to every perſon, that 
though in both theſe caſes that I have ſta- 
ted, motion in the diagonal is equally the 
neceſſary conſequence of the principles of 
inertia and of conſtant conjunction; yet in 
the former caſe, motion in that direction 
is not, while in the latter it is, in the well 
underſtood relation of an action to the 
motives of it. And it muſt be equally e- 
vident, that in the former caſe we ſhould 
all of us expect, from our common notion 
of the relation of motive and action, and 
from our knowledge of mankind, and of 
their conduct in fimilar caſes, that a per- 
ſon would not go in the diagonal of the pa- 
rallelogram, but in the direction of one or 
other of its fades; and I have no doubt but 
it will be found, that he will do ſo. But 
this is to ſeparate completely one motive 
from its action. Now, this is all that I 
aim at proving at preſent, The inertia of 
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| mind, and the abſolute and irreſiſtible force 
| of motives, and any other relation, poſſible 
or impoſſible, between motives and ac- 
tions, excepting only that one of conſtant 
| conjunction, may till be held; and any 
l other doctrine of Neceſſity, except Mr 
HuME's, may ſtill be maintained, conſiſt- 
| ently with what has yet been proved, 


r. 


Mathematical demonſtration, that the doctrine 
of the Conflant Conjunction of Motive and 
Action is abſurd, as being inconſiſtent with 
elf. 


Any expedients will no doubt be 
contrived to evade the inferences 

which have been offered as neceſſary con- 
ſequences of Mr Hume's doctrine; as the 
trial by experiment, if it is ever thought 
of at all, muſt, for very obvious reaſons, 
be the laſt reſource, I have not been able 
to think or hear of any ſuch expedients 
which appear to me of any conſequence ; 
and have every reaſon to believe that there 
can be none. But there is one of them ſo 


commonly employed on all occaſions, ſo 


ſtrongly inſiſted on as ſufficient to ſolve all 
difficulties with reſpect to the doctrine of 
Neceſlity, and fo important in its conſe- 
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quences, which are very different from 
thoſe commonly thought of, that I con- 
ceive it deſerves peculiar attention, 


Every perfon 1s ready to ſay, that all 
motives which do not exactly concur, and 


yet prompt to actions that cannot take 


place ſeparately, muſt be confidered as di- 


realy oppoſing one another, 


This ſuppoſition is, in the firſt place, 
inconſiſtent with the univerſal analogy of 
phyſical caufes; and, if admitted in phy- 
fics, would 1mply an endleſs mafs of the 


moſt notorious and ridiculous falfities and 
abſurdities. 


In the ſecond place, It is inconſiſtent 
with many of the beſt known facts with 
reſpect to human actions: for in theſe we 
can often obſerve the blended reſult or in- 


fluence of different, but not oppoſite, mo- 
tives. 


But ſuppofing for once, that it were 


true, or rather confidering the caſe of mo- 


tives really oppoſing one another, let us 
examine 
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examine the import and trace the conſe- 
quences of the doctrine of the conſtant 
conjunction of motive and action; for in 
this caſe it appears to be inconſiſtent with 
itſelf, and therefore abſurd, even in the 
ſtricteſt mathematical ſenſe of this term; 
while, in the caſe of the combination of 
motives, it was only inconſiſtent with 
plain matter of fact, and with the vulgar 
notion of motive; and therefore (ſtrictly 


ſpeaking) only Jalſe. 


If motives of equal ſtrength directly 
oppoſe one another, it is held, that no 
action can take place, as they mutually 
counteract each other; but it is thought, 
that if motives of unequal ſtrength di- 
rectly oppoſe one another, the ſtronger 
will not only prevail, but have its full 
effect, as if it were not oppoſed at all. 


Thus, a porter aſſured of a guinea a 
mile for going due eaſt, and of as much 
for going due weſt, as faſt as he could, if 
his face chanced to be due north or ſouth, 
it is conceived, muſt remain at reſt till 
ſome new motive occur to determine his 

choice, 
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choice, and direct his courſe. But it is 
conceived, that if he were aſſured of a gui- 
neea a mile for going eaſt, and only of half 
a guinea a mile for going weſt, he would 
go eaſt at the rate required of him, and 
earn the guineas, notwithſtanding the con- 
ſtant conjunction of motive and action; 
juſt as he would have done if no ſuch op- 
Polite motive as the offer of the half - gui- 
neas had been applied. | 


Now, if theſe very plauſible propoſitions 
were expreſſed in mathematical form, they 
would run thus : 


XS AS MSB, 
X —Y o S, 
X —L = X SA; 


which is abſurd. 


In common algebra, it is juſt X T, 
X—Y=0, X — g =; which is 


abſurd. 
Or if it were thought worth while to 


employ a diagram to illuſtrate fo plain a 
propoſition, 


r 
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propoſition, in order to make the abſur- 


dity viſible, it might be done thus: 


i ene 
| 


1 
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Let AC and CD repreſent the equal 
force of the oppoſite motives, and let B C 
be a part of A C; it is aſſerted, that if AC 
be deducted from C D, the remainder will 
be nothing; but that if B C be deducted 
from C D, the remainder will be CD; 
which is abſurd, b 

In plain Engliſh, it amounts to this, 
that when ten are deduQed from ten, there 
can remain nothing ; but that when four, 
or five, or fix, are deducted from ten, 
there will remain ten; which is abſurd, 


There have been many inſtances of one 
error n an account or calculation, balan- 
cing, and thereby concealing another; but, 
ſo far as | know, this is the only inſtance 
in ſcience, and a very curious one it is, of 
a notorious falſity in the principle aſſumed 
being in a great meaſure corrected and con- 

cealed 
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cealed by a palpable ab/urdity in the rea- 
ſoning employed. And I doubt greatly 
whether this could have happened, unleſ; 
they who reaſoned from ſuch a principle 
had been ſecretly guided in their reaſon- 
ings, or at leaſt in their conceptions and 
in their belief, by ſome other principle, 
which they did not chuſe to acknowledge, 
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Auſtrationt of the abſurdities and inconſiſten- 
cies which are neceſſary conſequences of the 
doctrine of the Conſtant Conj unc tion of Me- 
tive and Action. 


S the arguments offered in the prece- 
ding ſection, to ſhew the ab/urdity of 

the doctrine of the conſtant conjunction of 
motive and action, and its inconſiſtence 
with itſelf, though abundantly ſimple, are 
ſomewhat abſtruſe; and as there cannot 
fail to be, among men of ſenſe and men 


of ſcience, a very great diſtruſt of all 


ſuch general mathematical reaſonings on 
the point at preſent in queſtion; it will be 
proper to illuſtrate, by particular inſtan- 


ces, the abſurdities and inconſiſtencies 


which in the laſt ſection have been exprelſ- 
ed only in abſtract general terms. 


I 1 With 
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With reſpect to the firſt point mention- 
ed, namely, the unreaſonableneſs of ſup- 
poſing all motives that do not perfectly 
concur to oppoſe one another directly, 
which is the firſt expedient commonly 
thought of to evade the argument from 
the compoſition of motion, it may be very 
eaſily illuſtrated. 


We know that in phyſics the two caſes 
of oppoſition and combinarion of cauſes 
are widely different, and have very dif- 
ferent reſults. We ſhould be apt to think 
a man inſane, or at leaſt not fit to be rea- 
ſoned with, who ſhould affert, that a cur- 
Tent at right angles to the courſe of a ſhip 
had no other effect but to retard her pro- 
greſs, juſt as an adverſe current would 
do, and did not in the leaft put her out of 
her courſe. Nor fhould we have a much 
more favourable opinion of the under- 
ſtanding of one who ſhould aſſert, that the 
weight of a projectile, for inſtance a ca- 
non- ball, ſhot obliquely to the horizon, 
had no other effect than merely to retard, 
and at laſt to ſtop, the motion of the pro- 
jectile; or that the mixture of blue with 

yellow 
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yellow had no other effect than the mix- 
ture of black or white with it would have 
had; or that the addition of ſugar to le- 
mon- juice neutralized the acid of it, as 
effectually as the addition of an alkali 

would have done. Such, however, is pre- 
ciſely the nature of the ſuppoſition with re- 
ſpect to motives, which is ſtated in the be- 
ginning of the laſt ſection. 


Moreover, in many inſtances of motive 
and action, we can ſee plainly the blend- 
ed reſult of combined motives; as in the 
ſtory of Appius Claudius and Virginia, or 
indeed in any caſe, where, from fear or 
prudence, a perſon takes an indirect me- 
thod to gain his chief and ultimate object; 
as when a thief ſteals, who dares not rob; 
or when a rogue cheats, who will not riſk 
his neck by ſtealing; or when a general 
employs ſtratagem, rather than open force, 
as thinking the latter, though ſure to be 
effectual, might coſt him too dear. And 

let it be remembered, that it is not ſaid 
that moti ve and action are never conjoined, 
but only that they are not conſtantly con- 
joined; nor that a blended reſult of com- 
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bjned motives never takes place, but only 
that it does not always take place. 


With reſpect to the ſecond point ſtated 
in the laſt ſection, namely, the abjurdity 
of ſuppoſing the ſtronger of two really op- 
polite motives, not only to prevail, but 
to have its full effect as if unoppoſed, not- 
withſtanding the conſtant conjunction of 
motive and action, and the acknowledged 
mutual counteraction of oppoſite mo- 
tives of equal ſtrength; it is, if poſ- 
ſible, ſtill clearer, and more eaſily illu- 
ſtrated. 


How ſhould we all be aſtoniſhed, if a 
man of ſuppoſed good ſenſe, and ſome 
knowledge, ſhould ſtart up and aſſert, that a 
mixture of equal parts of black and of white 
paint produced a grey paint; but that if 
the black or the white preponderated ever 
ſo little, the mixture would prove a per- 
fectly black, or a perfectly white paint. 


Or what ſhould we think of a philoſo- 
pher, who ſhould gravely maintain, that 
an adverie current did not in the leaſt re- 
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tard the motion of a ſhip, unleſs it was 


equal to the velocity which ſhe derived 


from the wind; and that in this caſe the 
{hip remained ſtationary ; but that, when- 
ever the current became ſo ſtrong as to 
give the ſhip a greater velocity in one di- 
rection than the wind gave her in the op- 
polite, then the ſhip went down the cur- 
rent, juſt as faſt as if there had been no 
wind at all. Men who ſhould maintain 
ſach opinions, if their converſation and 
conduct on other points correſponded to 
this ſpecimen, would undoubtedly be pro- 
nounced fit for bedlam. 


Yet a philoſopher, who had adopted Mr 
HvumMe's doctrine of Neceility, and of the 
conſtant conjunction of motive and ac- 
tion, would not bluſh to ſay to his pupils, 
if they chanced to meet a for reeling home 
from his club, © This fellow muſt have a 
* moſt immoderate love of ſtrong liquor 
* and drunken company, You ſee here 
what a life he conſtantly leads; yet he 
* hasaſtrong ſenſe of religion, a juſt notion 
* of virtue and moral conduct, a deſire 
** to preſerve a good character, nay a de- 

fire 
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& fire of fame, like other men; he wiſhes 
to enjoy good health, to proſper in his 
© buſineſs, and to make a fortune; he has 
« a wife and children, whom he loves, 
* and whom he wiſhes to provide for; he 
“js not ignorant of his duty to his friends, 
* to his country, and to all mankind: 
« Yet, in defiance of all theſe motives, he 
* abandons himſelf to drinking. Now, 
* this can proceed only from the extraor- 
* dinary violence of the motive that 
«* prompts him to it. For there can be 
„no action without a ſufficient motive, 
nor any motive without its proper ac- 
© tion: The conjunction of motive and 
* action, like that of cauſe and effect in 
„ phyſics, is conſtant.” And this idk 
talk would be thought ſenſe, nay, very 
ingenious reaſoning, and profound philo- 
ſophy. 


Let us ſuppoſe, now, the drunk man to 
have heard what the philoſopher ſaid, and 
being ſufficiently able to ſpeak, though not 
very able to ſtand, to ſet about anſwering 
him, to the following purpoſe : *©* I know 
nothing about your metaphyſics, and 
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« your motives and actions; but I know 
« very well how to make punch; and that, 
I can tell you, is no ſmall piece of know- 
&« ledge; for every thing depends on the 
nice proportion of the ingredients. If 
there be but one drop too much rum 
in it, it will be as ſtrong as rum, and 
* without any taſte either of ſugar or le- 


mon- juice; and if there be but one 


* drop too much water in it, it will be 
* much worſe, for it will be mere water, 
* without either ſtrength or taſte; and if 
there be one grain too much ſugar, or 
one drop too much lemon-juice, it will be 
as ſweet as ſugar, or as ſour as lemon- 
juice; which would never do. And I 
* am philoſopher enough to know, as 
* well as you do, that this is the conſe- 
* quence of the conſtant conjunction of 
* cauſe and effect.“ 


My drunk man would be thought to 
ſpeak nonſenſe; and, to lay the truth, not 
altogether without reaſon, Yet his non- 
ſenſe would be wonderfully like the phi- 
loſopher's ſenſe; and I belieye it would 
have puzzled SockaTEs himſelf to ſay 

which 
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which of them was the more abſurd; as 
both of them contain as direct and pal- 
pable a contradiction as it is poſſible to ex- 


preis in language. 


We ſhould doubtleſs think it no eaſy 
matter to add to the inconſiſtency juſt now 
ſtated; yet even this has been done, and, 
what is more, muff be done, by every per- 
fon who aſſerts Mr HuMe's. doctrine of 
Necethty, and yet admits that juſtice may 
be tempered with mercy; for inſtance, 
that a thief, juſtly condemned to be hang- 
ed, may be pardoned on condition of ba- 
niſhment; that paſſion may be moderated 
and reſtrained within certain bounds, by 
prudence; that one paſſion may be check- 
ed in its indulgence, though not quite e- 
radicated or overcome by another; for in- 
ſtance, anger by fear; or that a debauchee, 
who diſtruſts, or perhaps does not reliſh, 
the maxim of a ſhort life and a merry one, 
may wiſely determine to be a little leſs 
wicked than he would like to be, that he 
may be the longer wicked. For in all ſuch 
caſes, the weaker motive trenches upon 


the ſtronger, and of courſe the action or 
| ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed effet proceeding from the latter 
is leſs than it would have been if unop- 
poſed; while in innumerable other caſes 
the reverſe takes place. Indeed the ſlight- 
eſt attention to human conduct ſhews ſo 
clearly chat the relation of motive and 
action is not a conſtant, but an occaſional 
and ſeparable conjunction; and that mo- 
tives and actions are ſeparated much oft- 
ener than they are conjoined; that it is 
ſurpriſing the author of the Hiſtory of 
England ſhould even for an hour have 
continued in the opinion at preſent in que- 
ſtion. 


Had I the pen of AR BUT HNO Tr or 
SWIFT, I ſhould write a little hiſtory of 
the life and opinions of a true Neceſlarian, 
whoſe thoughts and actions accorded with 
his profeſſion, and were inſeparably con- 
nected with the cauſes or motives that 
were applied to him. For ſuch a hiſtory 
would be the beſt refutation of the prin- 
ciple that has been aſſerted. 


However unequal to ſuch a taſk, I ſhall 
venture to give a {hort ſpecimen of what 
N K k manner 
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manner of man a practical Neceſlarian mu/? 
8 8 


His religious ſentiments I paſs over in 
ſilence; for the religion of a Neceſſarian is 
to me utterly incomprehenſible. 


For the ſame reaſon, too, I ſay nothing 
of his ſpeculative principles of morality: 
Not that I would by any means inſinuate, 
that he would have no religion and no 
virtue, but only that his religion and vir- 
tue would be ſo ridiculouſly inconſiſtent 
with thoſe of other men, that it would be 
folly tor other men to attempt to judge of 
them: For he would aſſume as unde- 
niable axioms 1n religion and morals, what 
other men would conſider as palpable ab- 
ſurdities ; For inſtance, that a man might 
juſtly be hanged in this world, and damn- 
ed in the next, for doing what he could 
not help doing. 


His practical morality, or general cha- 
racter and conduct, it would be eaſy to 
give an account of, and even to demon- 
ſtrate mathematically, if required. But 

It 
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it would be very little to his credit; for 
every vicious tendency he might have 
would trench moſt grievouſly on his vir- 
tues, if he had any; and every tempta- 
tion to evil would make him worſe than he 
was before. He would not, and indeed he 
could not, emulate the juſtum et tenacem pro- 
pofiti virum of HORACE ; nor could he ever 
proye the | 


Felix ille animi quem non de tramite recto, 
Inpia ſacrilegæ flexit contagio turbe. 


He never could be perfectly virtuous in 
thought and deed, but when he had no 
temptation, or no opportunity, to be vi- 
cious. He would be brave, or, more 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, he would not be afraid, 
only where he knew not of any danger; 
he would be patient only when he had 
nothing to ſuffer; he would be juſt only 
when he could get nothing by diſhoneſty ; 
he would be temperate and chaſte only 
where he had no opportunity to gratify 
his appetites, or had no appetites to gra» 
tify, 
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In ſcience he would be. a . prodigious 
ſceptic, and of courſe would fancy him- 
ſelf a mighty philoſopher ; and perhaps 
find means ta perſuade other people to 
think ſo too; as has often happened al- 
ready. | 


In politics he would be a Trimmer, and 
one of a very peculiar kind. If he got a 
ſear in the Houſe of Commons, he would 
be ſadly perplexed, and perhaps find it 
impoſſible, to chuſe a fade, if he had no 
other principles but pure public ſpirit to 
direct him, A puzzling debate about the 
good of the nation would be as fatal to 
him as it was to Sir Francis Wrong head, 
But having much deſire of popularity, and 
ſome little with for wealth and power, and 
no proſpect of any good thing from the 
miniſter, he would of courſe join the op- 
poſition, whoever was in or out, and would 
ſpeak loud and long, and vote uniformly 
with them. But whenever the miniſter 
diſcovered his blind fide, (which could not 
long remain a ſecret), he would imme- 
diately put an end to his ſpeeches, and his 
oppoſition, without the tmalleſt expence 
| to 
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to government, or retarding, even for an- 
hour, the payment of the national debt. 
The mere offer of a good place or penſion, 
on condition that he ſhould ſpeak and vote 
with the miniſtry, though it could not 
bring him over to them, would effectual- 
ly undo him as a patriot. It would, in 
the firſt place, mar his oppoſition- ſpeech 
completely. This indeed is no new 
caſe; ſomething of the ſame kind once 
happened to DEMOSTHENES, after recei- 
ving a handſome preſent from PHT LI. 
He ſpoke againſt PIII, it is true; but 
he had loſt his voice, and the Athenian 
people could not hear him. His witty 
countrymen ſoon diſcovered, that he had 
got the 'apppayxn, or ſilver- ſore throat; a 
diſeaſe not deſcribed by HireockaTEs or 
GALEN, but ſaid to be endemic, and well 
underſtood in all popular aſſemblies; and 
all the world knows that it is quite impoſ- 
ſible either to prevent or to cure it. But 
to return to our Neceſſarian in the Houſe 
of Commons. Being under the influence 
at once of his patriot- principles, and of 
the great offer made him by the miniſter, 
it is plain, that he would either not ipcak 
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at all, or not ſpeak ſo as to be heard or 
underſtood, or not ſpeak to the purpoſe on 
either ſide, If the queſtion was put, he 
neither would, nor indeed could he, ſay ei- 
ther Ae or No; for that would be to ſepa- 
rate a motive from its action; and there- 
fore he would of neceſſity either be filent, 
or utter ſome ſound different from either 
Aye or No : For example, a combination 
of the two, if ſuch a thing were poſſible, 
or very probably ſome exclamation expreſ- 
five of embarraſſment and diſtreſs, But 
if the Houſe divided, his caſe would be at 
once ridiculous and deplorable. He might 
be expected, firſt of all, to endeavour to 
place himſelf in the door-caſe; inclining, 
perhaps, more to the Houſe, or more to 
the lobby, according to circumſtances, 
But this not being allowed, he would try 
to ſneak off, or to conceal himſelf in ſome 
corner or ſome garret; nay, he might 
jump out at the window, or lay violent 
hands'on himſelf; in ſhort, he might do 
any thing that he pleaſed, or that he could 
think of, except ſtaying in the houſe, or 
going into the lobby; for he would know 
that that would be to vote either with the 
Ayes 
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Ayes or with the Noes, as the tellers would 
find him on one fide or the other, in ſpite 
of all his remonſtrances. Now, for him to 
vote on either fide, would be to ſeparate 
completely the oppoſite motive from its 
proper action. 


In the common affairs of life, he would 
be wavering and irreſolute, ſeldom form- 
ing, and never executing, any ſteady or 
uniform purpoſe; and fond of feeble coun- 
cils, and of imperfect and inadequate mea- 
ſures, on all occaſions. 


He would be very often in love; but 
would never marry; for however much he 
might love his gentle miſtreſs, yet, like 
Tom Thumb, at the thoughts of marriage 
he would grow pale, 


He would often ſet out on a journey, 
and ſeldom arrive at the end of one. And 
he would often be found hopping through 


the world with one boot on and the other 


off, like Prince Prettyman, in the Rehear- 
ſal, who, by the by, is the only practical 


Neceſlarian that ever I ſaw. 


If 
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If he eſcaped the laſh of the law for 
ſome of his pranks, which I can by no 
means anſwer for, he would foon be exa- 
mined by virtue of a commiſſion of lu- 
nacy; and would inſtantly be pronounced 
non compos mentis; a phraſe never more 
properly applied than to ſuch a Being, 
wo, though not mad in other reſpects, 3 
had loſt or renounced the power of govern- 1 
ing himſelf. J 


Abſurd and fooliſh as theſe affertions 
muſt appear, | beg it may be obſerved, 
that they are all neceſſary inferences from 
the doctrine of the inertia of mind, and of 
the conſtant conjunction of motive and I 
action; and if this doctrine be true, they 


muſt all be truths, and ſuch truths as no | 
power in heaven or earth can alter. They r 
ſtand on the ſame footing with the neceſ- ] 
fary truths in geometry and in mechanical l 
philoſophy, e. 

ec 


Geometers do not pretend to prove the 
exiſtence of cones, ſpheres, and cylinders; 
but they have demonſtrated, that if it 
ſhould pleaſe God ro ereate a cone, 2 
ſphere, 
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ſphere, and a cylinder, of the ſame height 
and the ſame diameter, they muſt be to 


one another in the proportions 1, 2, 3. 


Sir Isaac NEwro never ſet about 
proving the exiſtence of matter, and the 
reality of motion; and I dare ſay was 
much too wiſe a man ever to have at- 
tempted to reaſon with men who required 
any proof of theſe things. But, taking 
them, and the fimple laws of motion as 
aſcertained by experiment and induction, 
for granted, he has demonſtrated what 
the reſult mut be in innumerable caſes. 


I by no means aflert, or undertake to 
prove, the exiſtence of mankind, the inertia 
of mind, and the conſtant conjunction of 
motive and action; and I think too high- 
ly of divine wiſdom and goodneſs, to be- 
lieve, or even to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould 
ever make ſuch a fooliſh, helpleſs, wretch- 


ed Being, as the Neceſſarian man; the 


notion of which appears to me altogether 


unworthy of the human underſtanding, 


conſidering the means of better informa- 


tion which we poſſeſs; but J aſſert with | 
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confidence, that if ſome malevolent Dæ- 
mon ſhould contrive to make ſuch a Be- 
ing, or if ſome philoſopher, crazed with 
falſe ſcience, ſhould . reſolve to act con- 
formably to the principles in queſtion, and 


perſevere in doing ſo, his conduct muſt be 


what I have ſpecified; for the contfary 
ſuppoſition involves a direct contradic- 
tion, 


Or if the ſame principles be extended 
(as hath ſometimes been done) to the mo- | 


tives and actions of the Supreme Being, 
to whom we aſcribe juſtice and mercy as 
- motives of his actions, then. whenever 
Juſtice prompted to puniſh, and mercy to 
ſpare, God himſelf could neither be juſt 
nor merciful. And let it be obſerved, that 


the folly and impiety of ſuch an interence 3 


lies entirely in the principles atlumea, and 
by no means in the reaſoning employed, 
which is as innocent and ſimple, and uſt, 
and the concluſion, therefore, (if the prin- 


ciples be true), as unqueſtionable, as that | 


if three be deducted from five, there can 
remain but two. 
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Obſervations on the caſe of the increaſe or con- 
currence of Phyſical Cauſes and of Motive 
reſpectiuely.— Ihe reſult with reſpect to 
Phyſical Cauſes conſiſtent with the prin- 
ciple of Conſtant Conjunftion. —The reſult 
with reſpect to Motives only ſometimes con- 

feftent with that principle, and often re- 
pugnant to it, but always conſiſtent with 
the vulgar notion of Mottve, —Objervations 
on the parallel caſe of the mcreaſe or con- 


currence of the external, partial, exciting 
Cauſes in Phyſiology. 


N the preceding ſections, I have conſi- 
dered the two caſes of the combination 
and the direct oppoſition of motives and of 
phyſical cauſes, reſpectively; and have il- 
luſtrated very fully the various inferences 
drawn as neceſſary conſequences from the 
principle of conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
| LES and 
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and effect, motive and action. Thoſe in- 
ferences appear to be very generally, if 
not univerſally, true with reſpect to cauſes 
and effects; but in many caſes falſe, and 
in others abſurd, with reſpect to motives 
and actions. Though this be amply ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that the relation of mo- 
tive and action is not a conſtant, but an 
occaſional and ſeparable conjunction; yet 
with a view to ſhow more clearly the dif- 
ference between the two relations, and to 
aſſiſt in the inveſtigation of the nature of 
the relation of cauſe and effect in phyfics, 
it may be uſeful to conſider the third caſe 
of the application of cauſes and motives, 
reſpectively, namely, the increaſe, addi- 
tion, or exact concurrence of them, This 
caſe is juſt as inſtructive as the others; 
and in it the difference between the reſult 
according to the vulgar notion of motive, 
«© that for the fake of which,” and the 
reſult according to the notion of phy- 
ſical cauſe, including the circumſtance of 
conſtant conjunction with its effect, is as 
real, and as great, as in the other two 
caſes, though perhaps it is not quite ſo 
obvious; in conſequence of which, on a 

ſuper- 
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ſuperficial view, the analogy between the 


two relations in queſtion appears more 


perfect in this than 1n the other two caſes; 
but this error is ſoon corrected, when we 
attend ſtrictly ad inſtantias particulares, ea- 
rumque ſeries et ordines. 


As fair and obvious inſtances of the in- 
creaſe, addition, or exact concurrence, of 
phyſical cauſes, either of the ſame or of 
different kinds, but all having the ſame 
kind of effect, we may take the following: 


—Heat applied in various degrees, from 


the flighteſt that we can perceive or mea- 
ſure, to the greateſt that we can produce, 


or have any opportunity of obſerving; 


correſponding to which degrees of in- 
creaſe or addition, and conſtantly con- 
joined with them in the ſame kind of ſub- 


ſtance, provided no other cauſe interfere, 


we obſerve expanſion of the ſolid ſubſtance 
in various degrees, then fuſion of it, then 
expanſion of the fluid ſubſtance in various 
degrees, then evaporation of it, then more 
and more expanſion of the vapour:—Or 


with reſpect to motion, a ſhip in ſtill wa- 


ter, and with a gentle breeze, advancing 
with 


azo „ A 1. 


with a certain velocity, when ſhe has but 


one {mall fail ſpread to the wind; and 


quicker and quicker, as ſhe ſets more and 
more ſail; and ſtill quicker when the wind 


becomes greater; and ſtill quicker when 
the turn of the tide produces a favourable 
current: Or a cannon-ball being project- 
ed with a certain velocity from the mouth 
of a gun loaded with one ounce of gun- 
powder, but with a much greater velocity 
when the charge is a pound, and with a till 
greater when the charge is twelve pounds 
of powder: Or with reſpe to gravita- 


tion, when a body near the ſurface of the 


earth falls towards it with a certain inci- 
pient velocity; but with a greater velocity 
towards a greater maſs of matter, as, for 
example, Jupiter, or the ſun, if placed at 
the ſame diſtance from the ſurface of ei- 
ther of them :—Or when a body at the 
ſurface of the earth falls fifteen or ſixteen 
feet in the firſt ſecond, which, at the mean 
diſtance of the moon, falls but the three 
thouſand fix hundredth part of fixteen feet 
in the firſt ſecond, ſo as to fall only fix- 


teen feet in the firſt minute, by the con- 
ſtant accumulation of its own motion. 


This 
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This laſt inſtance I mention as ſerving to 
keep in mind, that in caſes of phyſical 
cauſe and effect, the principle of change 


is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not the thing uſually - 


termed the Cauſe, but a certain relation 
between it and the ſubj-& in which the 


change occurs. Now, a relation between 


two things may depend, not merely on the 
things themſelves, nor on their reſpective 
qualities, but either wholly or partly on 
ſome other relation between the things, 
Thus, we know that gravitation, or the 
tendency of every particle of matter to 
every other, varies according to the di- 
ſtance of the bodies, or maſſes of mat- 
ter; and decreaſes as the ſquare of the di- 
ſtance increaſes. But the diſtance between 
two bodies 1s plainly no quality of either 
of them, but a relation between them. 


Correſponding to theſe caſes of phyſical 


cauſe and effect, and on a ſuperficial view 
ſo perfectly analogous to them, as ſcarce 
to exhibit any difference, are the follow- 
ing common caſes of motive and action. 
A porter will for a ſhilling (that is to 
ſay, his deſire of earning the ſhilling be- 
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ing his motive) carry a letter a mile. For 
a guinea he will carry it one and twenty 
miles, which he would not do for one 
ſhilling, nor even for two. For an hun- 
dred pounds, he will engage to do as 
much of that kind of work as he can in a 
twelvemonth.— A labourer will work a 
whole day, but not a week, for a ſhilling, 
He will work a whole week for ſeven ſhil- 
lings; and perhaps a whole year for twen- 
ty pounds,—A weaver will make a certain 
quantity of cloth for a certain ſum, and 
more and more, very exactly, in propor- 
tion to any larger ſums that may be offer- 
ed him.— Theſe are all inſtances of mo- 
tive and action bearing ſuch a cloſe and 
ſtriking relation to proper quantity, that 
there can be no cavil about them. There 
would be many more actions from mo- 
tives of various kinds, equally analogous 
to the caſes of phyſical cauſe and effect, 
were it not that oppoſing motives often oc- 
cur, which check many actions that other- 
wiſe would be in proportion to their re- 
ſpective motives, Thus, we are often re- 
ſtrained from doing many exceſſive or ex- 


tra vagant actions, from extraordinary mo- 
tives 
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tives of benevolence, of ſelfiſhneſs, of ma- 
lice, or paſhon of any kind, by conſide- 
rations of juſtice, of prudence, or of hu- 
manity. 


It is neceſſary, therefore, in point of 
candour, When we would point out the 
diſſerence between the reſult of the in- 
creaſe or concurrence of ' motives and that 
of phyſical cauſes, with reſpect to the 
principle of conſtant conjunction, to con- 
fider only ſuch actions as are either not at 
all reſtrained in their degree by the in- 
fluence of oppoſite motives, or not more 
reſtrained in the inſtances wherein they do 
not occur, than in thoſe in which they do 
occur, in a degree accurately proportionate 
to their reſpective motives. 


Such caſes we may eaſily make for our- 
ſelves, in any porter, labourer, or weaver. 
For example, let a porter be offered, in- 
ſtead of a ſhilling, a guinea, or an hun- 
dred guineas, for carrying a letter an hun- 
dred yards, I conceive that he will do 
the work, and pocket the money, with 
great ſatisfaction; but without inſiſting 
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on going twenty miles, or on working a 
whole year, for his generous employer, 
and thereby ſhewing the conſtant con- 
junction of motive and action. 


It would be needleſs, and indeed un- 
pardonable, to have recourſe to diagrams, 
or to algebraical formule, or even to arith- 

metical calculation, in order to ſhew the 
difference between the reſult of the in- 
creaſe or concurrence of phyſical cauſes, 
and that of a ſimilar increaſe or concur- 
rence of motives; and the ineonſiſtency of 
the reſult in many examples of the latter 
kind with the principle of conſtant con- 
junction; and the repugnancy of it to 
the notion of quantity, which amounts 
to abſurdity, even in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of this term. The illuſtrations of the 
ſhip, and of the cannon- ball, muſt be ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe. To ſup- 
poſe a ſhip to advance ſometimes no faſt- 
er on increaſing her ſail, or on the wind 
increaſing, or on her getting into a fa- 
vourable current, than ſhe did in ſtill wa- 
ter, with a ſmall ſail, and with a gentle 
breeze; and to ſuppoſe a cannon- ball ſome- 


times 
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times to move no faſter from the mouth of 
a cannon with the force of one or of twelve 
pounds of gun-powder, than it would 
have done with the force of one ounce of 
the ſame kind of powder, would be a moſt 
extravagant and fooliſh error; nor do I 
believe there 1s in the whole Britiſh fleet a 
ſingle cabin-boy or powder-monkey who 
would fall into ſuch a miſtake. If any 
perſon, from uncommon deficiency of 
underſtanding or attention, ſhould fall in- 
to ſo ſtrange an error, it would be eaſy to 
ſet him right; but if a perſon ſhould aſ- 


ſert, that ſuch a reſult, and ſuch occa- 


ſional varieties in the reſult, in thoſe caſes, 
might take place, notwithſtanding the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, 
he would be maintaining an abſurdity, 
and, though not a direct contradiction in 
terms, at leaſt a propoſition immediately 
reſolveable into ſuch a contradiction; and 
if he ſpoke bona fide, he would be inſane, 
and conſequently unfit to be reaſoned with. 


Such preciſely would be the ſituation of 
one, who ſhould aſſert the correſponding 


M m 2 propos 


propoſition, with reſpect to the caſes of mo- 
tive and action. 


It muſt, I think, be obvious to every 
perſon of competent underitanding, and 
knowledge of human nature, that the dif- 
terent reſult from the increaſe or concur- 
rence of motives prompting to the ſame 
kind of action, on different occaſions, is 
to be expected and foreſeen; that on ſome 
occaſions the motive is to have its full et- 
fect, or to be completely conjoined with 
its proper action, and on others not; and 
that, in both theſe caſes, the action per- 
formed, whether proportioned to the mo- 
tive that prompts to it, according to the 
principle of conſtant conjunction, or quite 
di ſproportioned to it, and in repugnance 
to that principle, equally ſtands in the fa- 
miliar and well- underſtood relation of a 
voluntary action to its motive, or“ that 
* for the ſake of which.“ 


Hence we may infer with certainty, 
that thoſe who expect and foreſee that va- 
riety in the reſult, on different occaſions, 


with rel; pect to motives and actions, but 
| nor 
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not with reſpect to phyſical cauſes and ef- 
fects, could not have believed the two re- 
lations to be the ſame, nor even the prin- 
ciple of conſtant conjunction to make a 
part of the former relation, as it does of 
the latter; and that all of them mut have 
had, not only the conception, but the be- 
lief, of the relation of © that for the ſake of 
* which,” and no other, as ſubſiſting be- 
tween motives and actions, | 


Though not immediately connected 
with the purpoſe of this Eflay, yer as 
highly ſubſervient to the more remote and 
general object of my inveſtigation, the na- 


ture of the relation of cauſe and effect in 


phyſics, and of the various principles of 
change to which the phenomena that we 
obſerve ought to be referred, I think it 
may be worth while here to point out both 
the reſemblance and the difference be- 
tween the reſult from the increaſe or 

concur- 
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concurrence, as well of phyſical cauſes 


as of motives, reſpectively, and the reſult 


in the correſponding caſes in the phyſiolo- 
gy both of animals and vegetables. 


In the phyſiology of theſe, as well as in 
the voluntary actions of intelligent Beings, 
we obſerve a mixture or union of cauſes 
or principles of change. There are cer- 
tain external circumſtances, to which the 
changes in vegetables, and many of thoſe 
in animals, bear ſuch an evident relation, 
and one ſo [ike to that of cauſe and effect 
in lifeleſs bodies, that the former have al- 
ways been regarded as the cauſes of the 
latter. It appears, however, on giving 
due attention to the changes obſerved, 
and to all the circumſtances connect 
ed with them, that the relation between 
the changes and the external circumſtan- 
ces is not the ame with that of cauſe 
and effect in lifeleſs bodies; that the 
external circumſtances are not the ſole 
cauſes or principles of the changes obſer- 
ved, but only partial and acceſſory cauſes 
of them, though perhaps indiſpenſably re- 

quiſite 
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quiſite for them; and that there is in the 
ſubject another principle of change, the 
concurrence of which is no leſs requiſite for 
the production of thoſe changes than the 
application of the external cauſes. To this 
we give the name of the Vital Principle, or 
Principle of Life ; meaning thereby only to 
expreſs a fact, and giye a name to ſome- 
thing which we have frequent occaſion to 
ſpeak about, but without intending to ex- 
preſs any opinion, or to inſinuate any hy- 
potheſis, concerning the nature of it; which 
is hitherto unknown, but well deſerves to 
be inveſtigated. 


Common language affords no appro- 
priated word or phraſe, correſponding to 
motive or final cauſe, which we uſe in ſpeak- 
ing of voluntary actions, to denote the 
partial external cauſes, whoſe concurrence 
with the internal vital principle is requi- 
fite for the production of phyſiological 
changes. Medical language, however, af- 
fords a phraſe, hitherto employed chiefly 
or ſolely in ſpeaking of the correſponding 
partial and acceſſory ' cauſes of diſeaſes, 
namely, occaſtonal or exciting cauſe, the 

meaning 
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meaning of which, I think, may, withour 

much impropriety, be extended from pa- 

thology to phyſiology; as the generic na- 

ture of the notion to be expreſſed by it in 

both ſubjects muſt be obvious; and the 

| ſpecific meaning of it, in different caſes, 

muſt be ſufficiently explained by the in- 

ſtances to which it may at different times 
be applied. And ſuch an eaſy and natu- 
ral extenſion of the meaning of a well- 

underſtood phraſe is more agreeable, and 

leſs embarraſſing, than the introduction 

of a perfectly new word or phraſe; eſpe- 

cially when employed to denote what 

was before in ſome meaſure known, 

though perhaps not much attended to, 

and expreſſed by a familiar, but ambi- 

guous phraſe, 


For, however imperfect their language 
has been on this point, the actions of man- 
kind, on many of the commoneſt as well 
as moſt important occaſions, as in agri- 
culture, in medicine, in the breeding of 
animals, ſhew plainly, that they not only 
perceived a difference, but had even ſome 


notion of the nature of the difference, be- 
tween 
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tween the partial exciting cauſes of phy- 
ſiological changes and the full phyſical 


cauſes of the changes obſerved in lifeleſs 


bodies. That ſome of them, in their rea- 
ſonings on phyſiology and pathology, have 
overlooked that difference, and of courſe 
have fallen into error, and ſometimes into 
nonſenſe, in their ſpeculations, cannot be 
denied. Phyſicians, in particular, have 
often done ſo. But this proceeded from 
their reaſoning haſtily and careleſsly, by 


| means of ambiguous words, without due 


atrention to the differences of the things 
about which they reaſoned, or even to 
the differences of their own natural no- 
tions, occaſionally expreſſed by the ſame 
phraſe. 


All this may be eafily illuſtrated by 
many familiar and unequivocal examples. 
Thus, though the principle of life be pre- 
ſent in full perfection, as in a freſh egg, 
or a ripe acorn, unleſs the proper external 
circumſtances, or exciting cauſes, concur, 
no change will proceed from it. For ex- 
ample, if a certain degree of heat be not 
applied, the egg and the acorn will re- 
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main in the ſame ſtate (at leaſt without 
any life or growth) for many years. 


If the principle of life be a wanting, 
for example, if the egg be addle, and the 
acorn unripe or rotten, whatever heat be 
applied, and however favourable the other 
exciting caufes, ſuch as moiſture, and earth, 
and light, and air, may be, no chicken and 
no tree will ever be produced. 


But when both the vital principle is 
preſent and perfect, and the exciting cau- 
ſes concur, then the phyſiological changes 
or effects take place, as certainly, and with 
as little appearance of any kind of op- 
tional or ſelf governing power in the ſub- 
ject, as the ſimple effects in lifeleſs bodies 
from the application of phyſical cauſes. 
But even in theſe circumſtances, the phy- 
ſiological changes, though they may be 
mecreaſed and accelerated to a certain de- 
gree by an increaſe of the exciting cau- 
ſes, and diminiſhed by a diminution of 
theſe; yet are by no means accurately pro- 
portioned to them, according to the prin- 

| ciple 
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ciple of conſtant conjunction, or as pure 


phyſical effects are to their cauſes. 


Thus, a freſh hen's egg, in ordinary 
circumſtances of air, reſt, &c. if heat be 
uniformly applied to it, to the degree of 
about 100 of Fahrenheit's ſcale, will be 
hatched in about three weeks. If a lower 
degree of heat be applied to it, or if the 
application even of that proper degree be 
often and long interrupted, the egg will 
be longer of being hatched; as happens to 
the eggs firſt laid of any brood, which are 
hatched much about the ſame time with 
thoſe laſt laid, though theſe were perhaps 
a fortnight later of being laid than the 
firſt. Poſſibly a certain very moderate in- 
creaſe of heat, beyond even what is com- 
monly applied, may accelerate a little the 
hatching of the egg ; but if a much great- 
er degree of heat, for example, 200 or 300?, 
were applied to the egg, all other circum- 
ſtances being the ſame, inſtead of being 
hatched in three days, it would be roaſted 
in three minutes. 


If a freſh and ripe acorn were plante 
Nn 2 | in 


ear. 


in Windſor foreſt, with the degree of 
heat, of moiſture, of air, &c. which it 
would meet with there, it would ſoon ve- 
getate, and in two hundred years would 
grow to be a ſturdy oak. The ſame 
acorn, in the poorer ſoil, and chilling cli- 
mate of Scotland, would grow more ſlow- 
ly and imperfectly; and in the dreary re- 
gions of Iceland or Greenland, it would 
not grow at all. In France or Italy, with 
the aid of their more genial climate, it 
would grow more quickly even than in 
England. In the torrid zone, at leaſt in a 
ſituation where the heat is very great, as 
near the level of the ſea, it would either 
not grow at all, or it would be feeble and 
ſickly; it would never arrive at maturity, 
nor continue its ſpecies; and even the in- 
dividual plant would ſoon periſh. If 2 
very great degree of heat and moiſture 
were applied, as in a ſtove or oven, to try 
how much its growth might be haſtened 
or increaſed, it would not vegetate in the 
leaſt, and might be TP boiled or 
ftewed in an hour, 


In the animal body, great changes may 
be produced by exciting cauſes in concur- 
| rence 
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rence with the vital principle. I ſhall ſay 
nothing of diſeaſes, as I do not intend this 
Eſſay as a medical treatiſe; but ſhall con- 
ſider ſome of the ſalutary changes which, 
by ſuch a combination of cauſes, may be 


produced in our bodies. 


It is generally believed, and I hope it 
is in ſome meaſure true, that by the uſe of 
certain drugs ſtrength may be given, or 
at leaſt reſtored, to the human body ; for 
example, by Peruvian bark, and by the 
calx of iron. A perſon may grow ſtrong- 
er, by taking a drachm of the former, and 
ten grains of the latter, every day; and 
perhaps ſtill ſtronger, by taking two, or 
four, or ten times that quantity, of each 
| of thoſe medicines, daily. But if he ſhould 

| take it into his head to ſwallow a pound 

of each of thoſe drugs every day, in hopes 

of obtaining a proportional increaſe of their 
| beneficial effect, he would add as little to 
; his ſtrength as to his ſtature; and probably 


; would injure his health, and impair his 
ſtrength very greatly. 
\ Whatever may be thought of the effica- 
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ey of ſuch drugs, it is certain at leaſt, 
that, by a certain quantity of food and ot 
exerciſe, other circumſtances being ſuch 
as we commonly find them, a man will 
juſt be kept alive, and will be very weak; 
by more food, and more exerciſe, he will 
grow gradually ſtronger; by the natural 
quantity of both, he will have the natural 
degree of ſtrength. By a kind of over- 
feeding or cramming, the 'arzyxepayizx of 
the ancient Athlets, correſponding to the 
high feeding of horſes for many purpoſes, 
with proportional exerciſe, he will acquire 
preternatural and athletic ſtrength, per- 
ha ps dangerous in its tendency, and in- 
conſiſtent with health. But if he carries 
either the feeding, or the exerciſe, or both, 
beyond a certain degree, inſtead of grow- 
ing ſtronger, he will become every day 
weaker; he will ſoon be worn out, or may 
even faint, or die, from his violent exer- 
tions. The ſame may be ſaid with re- 
ſpect to the beneficial, exhilarating, 
ſtrengthening, vivifying effects of wine, 
or ſometimes even of brandy, when taken 
in moderate quantity; and the pernicious, 
enfeebling, ſtupifying, and ſometimes fa- 

tal 
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ur effects of them, when taken in too great 
quantity. 


In like manner, when the phyſiological 
effect of an occaſional or exciting cauſe 
tends to impair or to deſtroy life, to a cer- 
tain degree there may be a proportion be- 
tween them, like to that of phyſical cauſe 
and effect in lifeleſs bodies; as in many 
morbid cauſes, and the diſeaſes proceed- 
ing from them. But the total extinction 
of life admits not of degrees; nor can it, 
therefore, be proportioned to the increaſe 
or concurrence of external occaſional cau- 
ſes, as pure phyſical eſſects in lifeleſs bo- 
dies, or eyen in living bodies, may be to 
their full phyfical cauſes, 


A man may be as effeQually killed by 
one muſket- ball, or even by one blow on 
the head or on the ſtomach, though per- 
haps no viſible injury is done to his frame 
by ſuch a blow, as he could be by a thou- 
ſand muſket-balls piercing every part of 
his body, or as be could be if he were 
blown from the mouth of a cannon. In 


theſe laſt caſes, the phyſiological effects 


are 
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are not proportioned to their occaſional 
cauſes; nor can they be ſo; but the ſimple 
mechanical effects of the ſame things, to 
wit, the number and velocity of the balls, 
and the quantity of the powder in the 
cannon, are proportioned to them as their 


full phyſical cauſes. 


In like manner, though a very mode- 
rate degree of heat will as completely ex- 
tinguiſh life as the heat of a great furnace 
could do, ſo that no greater effect on life 
can proceed from the heat of the furnace 
than from the more moderate heat; yet 
the pure chemical effects of the greater 
heat, expanſion, inflammation, evapora- 
tion, calcination, fuſion, vitrification, &c, 
are produced, and are proportioned to the 
heat as their full phyſical cauſe, 


Even where the principle of life has no 
ſhare in the production of the phænome- 
na, but where theſe depend partly on the 
internal conſtitution of a lifeleſs body, or 
the relation of its conſtituent parts to one 
another, partly on the concurrence of an 


external occaſional cauſe, the changes that 
take 
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take place in the ſubject, though in ſome 
meaſure proportioned to the occafional 
cauſe, are by no means completely ſo; nor 
is that cauſe conſtantly conjoined with that 


kind of effect. 


Thus, the fermentation of muſt, or of 
wort, and the putrefaction of fleſh, de- 
pend on ſuch a combination of principles 
of change. Beſides the conſtitution of the 
ſubject with reſpect to mixture, and mot- 
ſture, &c. the concurrence of heat is re- 
quiſite to fermentation of every kind. In 
the temperature of 20 it will not go on 
at all; in that of 4&?, it will go on, but 
very flowly; in a temperature from 50? to 
bo, it will go on moderately, and proper- 
ly for the uſeful purpoſes of making wine 
or ale; in a temperature from 80 to 100%, 
it will go on violently, and much too faſt 
for thoſe uſeful purpoſes. But in a heat 
of 200%, or in the greater heat of Papin's 
digeſtor, or of a furnace, it will not go on 
faſter, and probably not at all; but the 
ſimple effects of heat, that is, the changes 
reſulting from the relation between heat 
and the ſubſtances to which it is applied, 

Oo will 


will take place, and will correſpond to the 
degree of heat, 


Now, let us compare together theſe va- 
rious reſults, in the correſponding caſes of 
the concurrence, or increaſe, of full phyſical 
cauſes applied to lifeleſs bod ies; of partial 
concurrent cauſes applied to ſuch bodies; 
of external, occaſional, exciting cauſes, ap- 
plied to living bodies; and of motives ap- 
plied to living intelligent perſons. 


The full phyſical cauſes are conſtantly 
conjoined with their reſpective effects; 
which accordingly correſpond to them, 
not only in kind, but in degree or quan- 
tity. 


The partial, exciting, concurrent cauſes, 
whether applied to lifeleſs bodies, or to li- 
ving animals and vegetables, are not con- 
ſtantly conjoined with thoſe changes that 
are referred to them; nor, conſequently, 
do thoſe changes- always correſpond to 
them in degree or quantity, nor even in 


kind, 


Motives 
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Motives are not conſtantly conjoined 
with their reſpective actions; nor, conſe- 
quently, do theſe correſpond to them in 


degree or quantity, even where they do ſo 
in kind. 


But the actions always correſpond to 
the vulgar notion of motive, that for 
the ſake of which.” The porter, the la- 
bourer, the weaver, in the examples gi- 
ven, do juſt what is requiſite to obtain their 
object, To 'v ikea xa 70 G, and no more. 
They ſeem to give, or allow, as much in- 
fluence or effect to the motives applied, 
in any caſe, as may ſecure that object, and 
to prevent their further well-known effects, 
which in other caſes they would allow. to 
take place. 


Now, this implies ſomething more than 
intelligence in the perſon ; for intelligence 
in the ſubject to whom the motive is pro- 
poſed is implied in the very notion of mo- 
tive, That fact of the action always cor- 
reſponding to the motive in point of in- 
telligence, and attainment of the object 
propoſed, but yet not always being pro- 
O o2 portioned 
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portioned to it, or correſponding to it in 
point of quantity, is equally inconſiſtent 
with the principle of conſtanr conjunction, 
and with the ſuppoſition of mere chance, 
or the want of any power in the Being 
who acts, to allow or to prevent the full 
effect of the motive, It implies the poſ- 
ſeſſion and exerciſe of ſuch a power. 


A maſs of ice expoſed to heat, a ſhip 
under ſail, a cannon-ball when ſhot from 
a cannon, wort in Papin's digeſtor, an egg 
placed in a common oven, an acorn plant- 
ed in very moiſt earth in the torrid zone, 
a man who has juſt drank a quantity of 
brandy, a fellow who is offered a ſum of 
money, on condition that he drink a cer- 
tain quantity of brandy, and who is wil- 
ling to earn the money on that condition, 
though otherwiſe not diſpoſed to drink 
brandy, which, though a ſhameful, is a 
real caſe, and not a very uncommon one; 
are all ſubjects ſuſceptible of change, and 
all have certain cauſes, or principles of 
change, applied to them. 


The fix firſt of them are equally deſti- 
cute 


de 
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tute of intelligence and of ſelf- governing 
power. 


The three firſt of them, being expoſed 
to the full phyſical cauſes of certain chan- 
ges, undergo thoſe changes; which are 
proportioned in degree to the increaſe or 
concurrence of their reſpective cauſes. 


The fourth, fifth, and fixth of them, 
are under the influence of certain prin- 
ciples of change, which are the full phy- 
ſical cauſes of certain changes, and only 
the partial, concurrent, exciting cauſes of 
others : -the former ſet of changes takes 
place conſtantly, and always in propor- 
tion to their cauſes; the latter ſet of changes 
either does not take place at all, or at leaſt 
the changes are not proportioned to the 
partial exciting cauſes applied ; nor is the 
pecuhar moderate effect of a ſmall degree 
of theſe obtained, when a greater degree of 
them is applied; the more violent and pu- 


ter phyfical effects of which take Wars uni- 
formly. 


In the two laſt fubjeas, to which we 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe principles of change to be applied, 
there 1s equally intelligence; but in the 
laſt of them only there is any ſelf-govern- 
ing power, with reſpect to the change, or 
any power of ſeparating, even 1n part, the 
principle of change from the change cor- 
reſponding to it, ſo as to obtain or per- 
mit the moderate effect or influence of it, 
without the greater effect, proportioned to 
the degree of it, and which ſometimes 
would take place. 


The man who drinks brandy, notwith- 
ſtanding his intelligence, and his deſire to 
obtain only the good effects of it, will ex- 
perience phyſiological changes or effects 
correſponding to that exciting cauſe, and 
in a great meaſure proportioned to the de- 
gree of it; and accordingly theſe effects, 
from one degree of it, will be uniformly 
ſight, and from a greater e of it, will 
be uniformly violent. 


But the action of the fellow who drinks 
brandy merely in conſideration of a motive 
propoſed to him, which action is conſi- 


dered as the effect of that motive, and in- 
deed 
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deed correſponds to it perfectly in one 
way, is by no means proportioned to the 
degree of the motive propoſed, but only 
to what 1t 15 requiſite to accompliſh, And 
if this can be accompliſhed by drinking 
one glaſs of brandy, the fellow (whom we 
ſuppoſe not to be ſuch a fool as wilfully to 
endanger his health or life without know- 
ing why) will drink no more of it; tho', 
if he could not otherwiſe have accompliſh- 
ed his purpoſe, he would perhaps have 
endangered his health or life by drinking 
a much larger quantity; that is, by doing 
an action in a great meaſure, or as far as 
he was able, proportioned to the degree 
of the motive applied, 


SECT. 
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Obſervations on ſome circumſtances that have 
contributed to conceal from the view of 
men of ſcience the abſurdities and inconſiſt- 
encies which are neceſſarily implied in the 
doctrine of the conſtant rpg of Mo- 
tive and Action. £9 


T is incredible, that falſities and abſur- 

dities, ſo groſs and palpable as thoſe 
which are demonſtrably implied in the 
doctrine of Neceflity, as modified and aſ- 
ſerted by Mr Hume, ſhould even for an 
hour have eſcaped the notice of men of 
fenſe and men of ſcience, if there were 
not ſome circumſtance to conceal them 
from their view, or to withdraw their at- 
tention from them. A fingle leaf, it has 
often been obſerved, may conceal an ob- 


Je, as effectually as a mountain could do, 
Such, 


1 
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Such, I believe, has been the caſe in the 
preſent inſtance, 


Philoſophers have always been more in- 
tent on obſerving the points of analogy and 
reſemblance, (which are very numerous 
and very obvious), than on obſerving the 

points of difference between the relation of 
motive and action and that of cauſe and 
effect in phyſics: Which is the very reverſe 
of what they ſhould have done. 


This diſpoſition in men of ſcience, and 
| indeed in all mankind, and the dangerous 
tendency of it, and the neceſſity of guard- 
ing againſt it, are well pointed out by Ba- 
cox, in the following aphoriſms of the 
Mum Organum. 


Intellectus humanus ex proprietate ſua fa- 
eile ſupponit majorem ordinem et equalitatem 
in rebus quam invenit : et cum multa ſint in 
natura, monodica, et plena imparitatis, tamen 
MHngit parallela, et correſpondentia, et rela- 
trva, que non ſunt. 1. 45, 


Intellectus humanus in its que ſemel placue- 
runt, (aut quia recepta ſunt et credita, aut quia 
P p deleftant), 


delectant), alia etiam omnia trahit ad ſuffra- 
gationem, et conſenſum cum illis: et licet ma- 
or fit inſkantiarum vis et copia, que occurrunt 
in contrarium; tamen eas aut non obſervat, aut 
contemnit, aut diſtinguendo ſummovet et rejicit, 
non fine magno et pernicioſo prejudicio, quo 
prioribus illis fyllepſibus authoritas maneat in- 
violata. At longe ſubtilius ſerpit hoc ma- 
lum in philaſophiis et ſcientiis; in quibus quod 
ſemel placuit, reliqua, licet multo firmora et 
potiora, inſicit et in ordinem redigit. Quinetiam 
licet abfuerit ea, quam diximus, delectatio et 
wvanitas, is tamen humano intellectui error ef 
proprius et perpetuus, ut magis moveatur et 
excitetur aſſirmativis quam negativis; cum rite 
et ordne &quum ſe utrique prebere debeat; 
guin contra, in omni axiomate vero conſtituen- 
do, major eft vis inſtantiæ negative, 1. 46. 


Maximum et velut radicale diſcrimen inge- 
niorum guoad philoſophiam et ſcientias illud i; 
quod alia ingema ſint fortiora et aptiora ad no- 

tandas rerum differentias ; alia ad notandas re- 
rum ſimilitudines. Ingenia enim conſtantia et 

acuta, figere contemplationet, et morari, et he- 

rere in omni Jubtilitate differentiarum poſſunt: 

Ingenia autem ſublimia, et diſcurſrva, eta 

tenuiſſimas et catholicas rerum ſimilitudines et 

agno/cul! 
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agnoſcunt et componunt. Utrumque autem in- 
genium facile labitur in exceſſum, prenſando 
aut gradus rerum aut umbrat. 1. 55. 


Such being human nature, it ought not 
perhaps to be thought ſurpriſing, that ſo 
many philoſophers have been fond of 
dwelling on the reſemblance between the 
relation of motive and action and that of 
cauſe and effe in phyſics; and have been 
equally diſpoſed to overlook the difference 
between them. The unlucky metaphor of 
the balance, and the analogy between the 
turn of a balance when loaded with une- 
qual weights in the oppoſite ſcales and the 
determinations of mankind between differ- 
ent motives, occurred to them; it pleaſed 
their fancy, engroſſed their attention, and 
has even come to be regarded by many as 
. an important philoſophical axiom, which 
it is folly to call in queſtion. It may well 
be doubted, whether the doctrine of Neceſ- 
ſity would ever have been maintained, had 
it not been for this analogy; and, but for 
it, we may be ſure that the doctrine of 
Neceſſity could not long have kept its 
ground, For whenever we loſe fight of 
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the mere turn of the balance, and conſider 
more accurately all the obvious circum- 
ſtances of phyſical cauſes and effects, nay, 
even of the motion of a balance itſelf, we 
perceive at once, that the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity is not more contrary to common 
ſenſe, than it is to the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the relation of cauſe and effect in phyſics, 


The analogy of the balance muſt no 
doubt be obvious and ſtriking; for it has 
occurred, and has pleaſed almoſt univer- 
ſally. But the difference between the turn 
of a balance and the determination of our 
will, however difficult it may be to ex- 
preſs this difference in words in an unex- 
ceptionable manner, muſt be equally ob- 
vious to the apprehenſion even of the vul- 
gar; as appears from their invincible re- 
pugnance to the doctrine of Neceſſity, which 
ſeems, at firſt ſight at leaſt, a fair infer- 
ence from the analogy of the turn of the 
balance: Or if a few people ſhould be un- 
reaſonable enough to diſregard that gene- 
ral repugnance, and to deny the inference 
from it, ſtill it muſt be ſelf- evident, that 
the. difference between the turn of a ba- 

| lance 
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lance and the effects of phyſical cauſes is 
infinite, For the mere turn of a balance, 
though undoubtedly the effect of the great- 
er weight, is not the whole effect, nor does 
it even bear any proportion to the whole 
effect, of that weight; which effect, in this 
argument, we aſſume as a principle, and 
indeed know experimentally, to be con- 
ſtantly conjoined with that weight. And 
if a balance were made, as ſurely may be 
conceived, without any reſiſtance to its turn- 
ing, by diminiſhing friction, and making 
the centre of gravity of the whole machine 
coincide (phyſically) with the centre of 
motion, it would turn completely, from 
the horizontal to the vertical direction, with 
any the ſmalleſt addition or difference of 
weight at either end of the beam; and 
of courſe would be unfit for the com- 
mon uſeful purpoſes of a balance, though 
it would afford a better illuſtration even 
than the common balance in favour of 
the doctrine of Neceſſity. Yet in reaſon- 
ing upon this favourite analogy, the ſmall 
circumſtance of the mere turn of the com- 
mon balance, (without regard even tg the 
degree or quantity of the turn), has alone 

been 
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been kept in view; while the whole effe&t 
of the weights in both ſcales ſeems never 
to have been thought of, even by thoſe 
who admitted the conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe and effect, and who aſſerted the ſame 
with reſpect to motive and action. 


It would no doubt be very fooliſh to ſet 
about proving, and perhaps will be thought 
needleſs to attempt to illuſtrate, this point, 
of the difference between the mere turn of 
a balance and the full effect of the weights 
in both ſcales, as no perſon of tolerable 
capacity can fail to underſtand it at once, 
if he will attend to it even for a moment. 


But it is worth while to point out, that 
if a perſon ſhould be found of ſuch ſlen- 
der capacity as to be incapable of under- 
ſtanding it, or of ſuch a perverſe diſpoſi- 
tion as to be unwilling to acknowledge it, 
his caſe is by no means deſperate: for 
though he is doubtleſs infinitely beyond 
the reach of argument or reaſon, the point 
in queſtion may be made very plain to 
him, without any thought or reaſoning at 
all. Such a perſon may be ſuppoſed to 

have 
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have all his bodily organs entire, and the 
full uſe of his five external ſenſes: truſt- 
ing to theſe, I ſhould humbly propoſe, 
that, by way of beginning his ſtudies in 
phyſics, and acquiring ſome knowledge of 
the relation of cauſe and effect, he place 
himſelf under the deſcending ſcale of a 
common balance, when loaded with a 
thouſand pound weight in one ſcale, and a 
thouſand and ten pound in the other; and 
that the oppoſite weight be taken out of the 
ſcale by about ten pound at a time, I am 
confident, that by the time five hundred 
pound of it is taken out, he will feel diſ- 
tinctly, whether he can underſtand, or will 
acknowledge, or not, the difference be- 
tween the turn of a balance and the full 
effect of a weight. And if he has any ge- 
nius for analogy, he will eaſily extend the 
notion which he acquires in chat way, to 
every other inſtance of cauſe and effect in 
phyſics, and of courſe to every inſtance of 
motive and action, if he either believes 
theſe two relations to be the ſame, or con- 
ceives that they both involve the circum- 
ſtance of conſtant conjunction. | 


SECT, 
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Obſervations on an ancient paradox, with re- 
ſpect to the notion of Motive, founded on 
the analogy between Agent and Motive, and 
the ambiguity of common language. — Ana- 
lagy between it and the modern philoſophi- 
cal doctrine of Neceſſity. 


"HE philoſophical doctrine of the 
Neceſſity of human actions, which 

is a modern paradox, founded on the ana- 
logy between the relation of motive and 
that of phyſical cauſe, and rendered plau- 
ſible, and difficult of detection, by the me- 
taphorical and ambiguous phraſes often 
employed in ſpeaking of thoſe two rela- 
tions, may be in ſome meaſure illuſtrated 
by a fimilar inſtance of an ancient para- 
dox, with reſpect to the nature of motives, 
founded on the analogy berween the rela- 


tion of motive and that of agent, and ren- 
dered 


es, 


en- 
red 
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dered plauſible, or at leaſt tenable, by the 


ambiguity of many common pghraſes, 
which literally expreſs the notion and the 
relation of agency, but are often uſed me- 
taphorically in ſpeaking of motives and 
the relation of theſe to actions. At firſt 
view, we ſhould think it impoſſible that 
ſuch a confuſion of thought could ever 
be made, or ſuch an extravagant paradox 
ever be aſſerted, either by the moſt careleſs 
or by the moſt uncandid reaſoner. It ap- 
pears, however, from a very curious epi- 
ſtle of SENECA, that there were philoſo- 
phers in ancient times, who maintained, 
that the virtues (which are confeſſedly 
motives or principles of action) were li- 
ving creatures, and literally moved or im- 
pelled men to act in a certain way, Sk- 
NECA ſtates the arguments in behalf of 


this ſtrange opinion very fully, and then 
reaſons againſt it at great length, half in 


jeſt, half in earneſt. As this abſurdity 
may have its uſe, and as it is very little 


known, I ſhall give a ſhort ſpecimen of 


the arguments on both ſides of it. 


* Animum conſtat animal eſſe : cum ip/e 


Q q efficiat 
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efficiat ut ſimus animalia, et cum ab illo ani- 
malia nomen hoc traxerint. Virtus autem ni- 
hil aliud eff, quam animus quodammodo je 
habens : ergo animal eſt. Deinde, wirtus agit 
aliquid : agi autem mhil ſine impetu poteſt: 
fi impetum habet, qui null: eft mſi animal, 
animal eftl, Si animal efl, inquit, virtus, ha- 
bet ipſam virtutem. Quidni? habet ſerpſam, 
Duomodo ſapiens omnia per wirtutem ger, 
fie virtus per ſe. Ergo, mquit, et onnes 
artes animalia ſunt, et omnia que cogita- 
mus, quæque mente complectimur. 


Ego in alia efſe me ſententia profeſſus ſum, 
Non enim tantum virtutes animalia erunt, j; 
hoc recipitur; Jed oppofita quoque illis vitia 
et alfectus, tanquam ira, timor, luctus, ſuſpi- 
cio. Ultra res iſta procedet, omnes ſenten- 
tie, omnes cogitationes animalia erunt : quod 
nullo modo recipiendum eff, Non enim quic- 
quid ab homie fit, homo efl. Juſtitia quid c 
inquit. Animus quodammodo ſe habens. [taque 
fe animus animal eft, et juſtitia. Minime, hec 
enim habitus animi eſt et quedam vis. Iden 
animus in wvarias figuras convertitur, et non 
toties animal aliud eff, quoties aliud facit: 
nec illud quod fit ab animo, animal eft. Si 


juflitia 
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juſtitia animal eft, fi fortitudo, fi cetere Vir- 
tutes : utrum deſmunt animalia eſſe ſubinde, 
ac rurſus incipiunt, an ſemper ſunt ?” Cc. 


Oc. 
SENECA, Epiſt. 113. paſſim. 


There can be no occaſion to enter into 
the merits of this ſtrange controverſy. I 
preſume, if any perſon in the preſent age 
were to aſſert the opinion which SEN ECA 
combats ſo acutely, he would inſtantly be 
pronounced inſane; and probably there 
would not be a much more favourable o- 
pinion entertained of the judgement of 
one who ſhould ſet about arguing againſt 
it. Yet let it be obſerved, that it is a ſpe- 


culation or ſyſtem that correſponds per- 


fectly to the modern doctrine of the Ne- 
ceſſity of human actions; both in princi- 
ple, which conſiſts in the confounding the 


notions of two different natural relations; 


and in the ſtyle of reaſoning, which con- 
fiſts in drawing inferences from the words 
and phraſes commonly employed in a me- 


taphorical ſenſe in ſpeaking of motives 


and actions, juſt as if they were literal ex- 
preſſions of thought. It is unneceſſary 
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to make any compariſon between the two 
doctrines in point of rationality: ſome, 
no doubt, will think the difference very 
great, others very little. But whichever 
of them be the more plauſible, I have no 
ſcruple to ſay, that the ancient ſyſtem is 
by far the more tenable. Indeed (all re- 
gard to common ſenſe, and even to con- 
ſciouſneſs, being put out of the queſtion, 
as in candour it ought to be) | ſee no 
means of confuting a philoſopher, who 
ſhall chuſe to deny having any ſelf-go- 
verning power with reſpect to his own ac- 
tions, and to aſſert, at the ſame time, that 
they are abſolutely, and as to him irre- 
fftibly, determined and produced by cer- 
tain motives or principles of action, which 
are animals, and at upon him only occa- 
ſionally, or when they pleaſe. I am ſure 
ſuch a doctrine is proof againſt mathema- 
tical demonſtration, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, is beyond the reach of it. Ma- 
thematical demonſtration, I apprehend, 1s 
only applicable to this ſubject on the ſup- 
poſition, that the living perſon, or mind, 
is as inert with reſpect to the production 
of any change in itſelf, as inanimate mat- 

; ter 
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ter is; and that the motives producing 
change in it are alſo things inanimate, 
which, whether conſtantly conjoined with 
their reſpective actions, or occaſionally ſe- 
parated from them, have no power of their 
own, either of not acting, or of acting ac- 
cording to their diſcretion, I own I ſhould 
ſuſpect, that thoſe philoſophers whom 8E- 
NECA undertakes to confute, and takes the 
liberty to laugh at, had given up their 
fortreſs, or rather abandoned it, becauſe 
no body thought it worth while to attack 
them in it; for it is one of that kind, which 
a ſucceſhon of reſolute diſputants might 
eaſily maintain againſt all mankind, even 
to the day of judgement, 
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General illuſtration and confirmation of the 
reaſonings in the nine preceding ſections, 
from Sir Is AAc NEwToON's reaſonings in 
his Principia. Commentary on his argu- 
ment in proof of his firſt corollary from the 
three laws of Motion. —T hat corollary and 
argument reſolvable into the principles of 

Inertia of the ſubject, and conſlant con- 
junction of Cauſe and Effect, or into the 
latter principle fingly, as it implies the for- 
mer. —Impaſſibility of aſſigning a reaſon, 
conſiſtent with the principles, for the dij- 
ferent reſult, in the caſe of hfeleſs bodies, 
and in that of living perſons, — Abſurdity 
of ſuch an attempt — Either the mferences 
muſt be admitted, or the latter principle 
muſt be given up, with reſpect to Motive. 
and Aftions, 


Believe the moſt ſatisfactory and molt 
uſeful method of illuſtrating and eſta- 
bliſhing the kind of mathematical reaſon- 


ing 
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ing that has been employed to refute the 
doctrine of the Neceſſity of human actions 
as modified by Mr Huuk, and maintain- 
ed to conſiſt in the conſtant conjunction of 


motive and action, at leaſt with men who 


are accuſtomed to ſcientific reaſoning, will 
be, to analyſe NEwToN's firſt corollary 
from the three laws of motion, with his 
argument in proof of it. For it will ap- 
pear at once, that his argument turns en- 
tirely on the conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
and effect, and on the inability of the bo- 
dy to move itſelf. This laſt circumſtance, 
which is comprehended in what NEW TON 
calls the inertia of body, is indeed ſuffi- 
ciently implied in the former, though this 
is not mutual; and the correſponding 
principle is equally implied with reſpect 
to mind, or living perſons, in the doctrine 
of the conſlant conjunction of motives and 
actions, as was formerly mentioned; and, 
at any rate, it is expreſsly aſſerted in eve- 
ry doctrine of the Neceſſity of human ac- 
tions as proceeding from motives, like phy- 
ſical effects from their cauſes, and is an 
eſſential part of every ſuch doctrine, and 
ſeems to be the very point in diſpute be- 

5 tween 
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tween philoſophers and the vulgar on 
this ſubject. 


NewToN's firſt corollary from the 
three laws of motion is as follows: Or- 
pus viribus conjunctis diagonalem parallelo- 
grammi eodem tempore dejcribere, quo latera 
ſeparatis. 


This corollary evidently conſiſts of two 
parts or points, and conſequently might 
have been expreſſed in two ſeparate pro- 
poſitions. 


The firſt point is, That the body muſt 
move in the diagonal of the parallelogram 
ſuppoſed. 


The ſecond point is, That it muſt de- 
ſcribe the whole diagonal in the ſame time 
that it would have deſcribed either of the 
two contiguous ſides of the parallelogram 
ſeparately. 


The ſecond point I put out of the que- 
{tion here; becauſe, for reaſons formerly 
mentioned, it is not indifferent to a per- 

ſon 


ſon to go, as it 1s for a body moving un- 
reſiſted, or uniformly reſiſted, to move 
with any velocity, But if this were the 
caſe with a perſon, there can be no doubt 
that the whole of NewTox's corollary 
would, on the principle of conſtant con- 
junction, apply to a living perſon under the 
influence of combined motives, as well as 
to a dead body under the influence of ſi- 
milarly combined forces, or phyſical cauſes 


at of motion. 
| It is therefore the firſt point only of the 
corollary that I have occaſion to conſider 
aſt at preſent, NewToN's argument in proof 
im of his whole corollary is as follows: Si 


corpus dato tempore, vi fold M in loco A im- 
preſſd, ferretur uniform: cum motu ab A ad 
B; et vi fold M in eodem loco impreſſd, ſer- 


num A B DC, et vi utrdque feretur corpus 
illud eodem tempore in diagonal: ab A ad D. 
Nam quoniam vis N agit ſecundum lineam 
AC ipfi B D parallelam, hec vit per legem 
ſecundam nihil mutabit velocitatem accedendi 
ad lineam illam B D, a vi altera genitam. 
Accedet igitur corpus coden tempore ad lineam 

Rr B D, 
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retur ab A ad C: compleatur parallelagram- 
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B D, frve vis N imprimatur, frue non; al- 
que ideo in fine illius temporis reperietur ali- 
cubi in linea illa B D. Eodem argumento in 
fine temporis ejuſdem reperietur alicubi in li- 
nea C D, et idcirco in utriuſque lineæ con- 
curſu D reperiri neceſſe efl. Perget autem 
motu rectilineo ab A ad D per legem pri- 
mam. 


This important argument is one of the 
plaineſt and ſimpleſt that can be concei- 
ved, and ſuch as I am perſuaded a child 
of ſeven years of age would eaſily under- 
ſtand. It is in ſubſtance merely this: 
That while the body, in conſequence of 
one cauſe, is moving, or tending to move, 
in the direction of one of the contiguous 
ſides of the parallelogram, in conſequence 
of the other cauſe, it is tending to move 
in the direction of the other contiguous 
fide of it. It ſeems tacitly to be taken for 
granted by NEwToON, that the body muf 
be in ſome place, and that it cannot be 
in two places, nor be moving in two dit- 
ferent lines, at once; which it may be 
preſumed no perſon will difpute ; and 


therefore, that at any moment of the time 
in 
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. 
in which it is moving, it muſt be found 
in ſome point of a line lying in the inter- 
mediate direction between the two in each 
of which it tends to move : the preciſe 


thoſe of the other two, which would have 
taken place if the reſpective cauſes of dem 
had been applied ſingly. 


The merit of the reaſoning employed 
by NEWTON, in proof of his corollary, 
muſt depend on the thoughts expreſſed by 
his words employed in enunciating it, and 
not upon the words themſelves; elſe the 
corollary, though true in Latin, might be 
falſe in Greek or in Engliſh ; which is ab- 
ſurd. 


Let us then conſider accurately the im- 
ous port of his words, and obſerve which of 
for the many circumſtances expreſſed by 
wu them are eſſential to the force of his ar- 


| be BY gument in proof of the compoſition of mo- 
dif- tion, 

be 

and 1. Corpus, a Body; a Being, extended, 


time BY figured, folid, divifible, moveable, unin- 
Rr 2 telligent, 


line of this motion being determined by 
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telligent, inert, that is, incapable either 
of changing its own ſtate, or of prevent- 
ing it from changing, in conſequence of 
any cauſe applied. | 


Take away, or, what is the ſame thing 
for our preſent purpoſe, put out of conſi- 
deration, extenſion, figure, ſolidity, and 
diviſibility; ſuppoſe the body a mere 
atom, or an indiviſible moveable. point: 
Nxwrox's argument remains unſhaken. 


| Suppoſe the atom, or the extended, fi- 
gured, ſolid body, to have intelligence: 
or, if this be thought an abſurd or extra- 
vagant ſuppoſition, ſuppoſe a very intelli- 
gent man, with all his fenfes about him, 
but perfectly paralytic, or bound hand 
and foot, ſo as to be unable to give him- 
ſelf the ſmalleſt motion, or to prevent 
himſelf from moving, by laying hold of 
any thing, to be placed in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances with the body in NEwTON's 
firſt corollary : NEwToN's argument ſtill 
applies in full force to ſuch a Being; and 
whenever the experiment is tried, or any 
one equivalent to it, as in the caſe of a 
perſon 
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perſon in a ſwinging chair or bed, the 
reſult is ſtrictly agreeable to the corol- 


But let us next ſuppoſe the Being in 
queſtion, whether extended, figured, ſo- 
lid, and diviſible, or only a ſhapeleſs a- 
tom, whether intelligent or ſenſeleſs, to 
be capable of moving of itſelf. 


NewToN's argument does not apply at 
all to ſuch a Being: for, inſtead of going 
in the direction of the diagonal, it may go 
in the very oppoſite, or in twenty differ- 
ent directions ſucceſſively. It may go 
backwards and forwards; it may move 
in a circle, or deſcribe a ſpiral or a regu- 
lar polygon; and this n the 
two forces applied. 


It may be proper here to remark, that 
motion, the ect of one cauſe, is always, 


and, as we have reaſon to think, neceſſa- 


rily, rectilinear, progreſſive, and uniform 


in its velocity: but motion, the action of 


one agent, may be either progreſſive or 
retrograde, or each alternately; it may 


be 


— — —— —— — 
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be uniform, of accelerated, or retarded, 
or all ſucceſſively; it may be either rechi— 
linear, or curvilinear, or each in their 
turns, The acceleration of the motion of 
a falling body, the ofcillatory motions of 
pendulums, and many other ſuch inſtan- 
ces, which at firſt view might appear 
contradictions to the alledged uniformity 
of motion, the effect of one cauſe, will not 
be found ſo when duly examined, 


2. Viret, Forces, or cauſes of motion, 
In NeEwToN's reaſonings, commonly no- 
thing more is meant by forces than mere- 
ly certain tendencies to move; and this 
he is at much pains to inculcate, even in 
his definitions. But the term is often 
uſed to denote the ſuppoſed cauſes of ſuch 
tendencies to move; as in the preſent ar- 
gument; which produces no embarraſl- 
ment, nor even ambiguity, as the cauſe 
and its effect, the tendency, are conceived 
to be conſtantly conjoined, If this wero 
not uniformly conceived to be the caſe, 
the uſe of ſuch a term, that is really am- 
biguous, would produce the greateſt con- 


fuſion, and would completely mar his 
whole 
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whole reaſonings, The nature of theſe 
cauſes NEWTON did not ſpecify, and in 
the Principia he frequently warns us, that 
he did not Know it : nor indeed was it of 
any conſequence to him, in his mode of 
reaſoning, of what nature the cauſes of 
motion were, provided only they were 
conſtantly conjoined with their effects. 
That this circumſtance was always im- 
plied in NEwTon's conception of them, 
and that it is eſſentially neceſſary to his 
argument in proof of his firſt corollary, is 
yery evident. Suppoſe, in the caſe put in 


; that corollary, that one of the forces ſhould 
is be ſeparated from its effect, then the bo- 
in dy, inſtead of moving in the diagonal, 


mußt move in the direction of one or other 
h of the two contiguous ſides of the paral- 
lelogram, Suppoſe both the forces to be 
* ſeparated from their effects, the body, in- 
ile ſtead of deſcribing the diagonal, mu re- 
main at reſt at the point where it was ori- 
ginally placed, | 


Even the clauſe in NzwToNn's argu- 
ment, Nam quoniam vis IN agit ſecundum li- 
neam A C ½½ B D parallelam, hec vis per 
ſegem 
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legem ſecundum nihil mutabit velocitatem ac- 
cedendi ad lineam illam B D a vi alter4 ge- 
nitam, is implied in the notion of the con- 
ſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, is 
reſolveable into it, and is in truth little 
elſe than a particular mode of expreſſing 
it, adapted to the caſe in queſtion. 


Without inquiring minutely into the 
extenſive and various meanings of the 
verb agit, and conſequently the ambiguity 
of it in certain caſes, we may ſafely ſay, 
that, as here employed by NewrTox, it 
means merely i the cauſe of motion; and 
that the ſenſe of the paſſage would be ex- 
actly expreſſed in the following words : 
Quonium vis N eft cauſa motus ſecundum 
A C, hec vis non erit cauſa ullius mutations 
velocitatis accedendi ad B D. For muto, as 
being an active verb, as well as ago, ac- 
cording to its full literal meaning, involves 
and expreſſes a notion of ſomething dif- 
ferent from merely being a phyſical cauſe 
of change, and ſomething different from 
what NEWTON was reaſoning about, or 
ſeems to have had in view in this argu- 
ment, 9 


Such 
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Such being the meaning of the clauſe 
at preſent under conſideration, it may ea- 
fily be ſhewn, that it is fully implied in 
the notion of the conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe and effect; or, in other words, it 
may be demonſtrated. from this principle. 


on HR, AE os 


For, according to the hypotheſis, or caſe 
put in the corollary, no cauſes are applied 
to the body, but M and N. Uniform 


ty motion, with a certain velocity in the di- 
7. rection A B, is the full effect of M when 
it applied ſingly; and uniform motion, with 
nd a certain velocity in the direction A C, is 
No the full effect of N when applied fingly. 
Is: If, then, when both M and N are applied 
um together, the velocity of the motion of the 
nis body, either in the direction A B, or in 
as the direction A C, is either encreaſed or 
ac- 


diminiſhed, this change, which we conſi- 
der as an effect, muſt either take place 
without a cauſe, or it muſt proceed either 
from M or N, the only two cauſes that 
are applied. If it be ſaid to take place 
without a cauſe, it is a ſpecific inſtance of 
the ſeparation of cauſe and effect, as much 
as the application of a cauſe which ſhould 
8 1 not. 
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not be followed by its proper effect would 
be. If it be ſaid to be the effect of M, or 
of N, it muſt be either over and above 
their uſual full effect when each of them 
is applied ſingly; or it muſt be either 
wholly or partly, inſtead of their uſual 
full effect. If it be over and above the 
uſual full effect of them reſpectively, then 
they are not conſtantly conjoined with 
their effects, having a greater effect at one 
time than at another; and the amount of | 
the difference between the effect of either of 
them, when applied ſingly, and when ap- 
plied in combination with the other, is the 
quantity of effect from which at one or other 
of thoſe times it was ſeparated. For the 
ſake of conciſeneſs and diſtinctneſs, this 
may be expreſſed in algebraical form, as 
follows : 


X =A, 
Y = B, | 
X YEAR B, 


according to the aſſumed principle of con- 
ſtant conjunction: 


But 


con- 


But 
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But if it be ſuppoſed to be 


XS YEZA+cCRB, 


or if it be ſuppoſed to be 


then C or D are the quantities of effect ſe- 


parated at one time or another from the 
cauſes X and V. 


If it be ſaid, that this new effect is 
not additional, or over and above the 
uſual full effect of either cauſe ſingly ap- 
plied, but either wholly or partly, in- 
ſtead of that uſual effect, ſtill it would be 
an inſtance of rhe ſeparation, either total 
or partial, of a cauſe from its effect; for 
eren if the quantity of the new effect were 


the ſame with that of the old, the quality 
or kind of it would be different. But 


while the body advances towards B D 
with the ſame velocity as if N were not ap- 


plied,” and towards CD, with the ſame 
velocity as if M were not applied; and 


accordingly at the end of the given tim 
8 82 is 


| 
l 
; 
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is found, at the point D, the difference 
from the effect of M correſponds exactly, 
both in quantity and quality, to the full 
effect of N; as the difference from the ef- 
fect of N applied ſingly does to the full 
effect of M; ſo that both cauſes are fully 
conjoined, both in reſpect of quantity and 
quality with their reſpective effects. 


The caſe of the direct concurrence or 
direct oppoſition of forces or cauſes of 
motion is more familiar to us than the 
combination of them, or at leaſt is more 
readily and clearly apprehended on account 
of its perfect analogy with the ſimple ope- 
ration of addition and ſubtraction in arith- 
metic or in algebra. It may therefore be 
uſed to illuſtrate the preceding argument 
with reſpect to the combination of forces, 
as the ſame general principle applies to 
them all. | 


If a force'or cauſe of motion X produ- 
ced a velocity as A, and another force! 
produced a velocity as B, on the principle 
of conſtant conjunction, the concurrence 
of X and Y muſt produce a velocity 35 

AB, 
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A+B, and the oppoſition of them would 
give a velocity as A — B. To ſuppoſe 
X + do produce a velocity as A B 
—C, or as A+2B, or to ſuppoſe X - Y 
to produce a velocity as 2 A +B, or as 
ABC, would at once be acknow- 
ledged to be an extravagancy, or little bet- 
ter than an abſurdity; and, on examina- 
tion, it would be ſeen, that on thoſe ſup- 
poſitions there muſt be ſometimes an effect 
without a cauſe, or elſe cauſes ſeparated 
from their full uſual effects. 


If the principle of conſtant conjunction 
be conceived to make a part of the relation 
of cauſe and effect, they are complete ab- 
ſurdities, as hath been already ſhewn. 
And ſo univerſal and irreſiſtible is that 
notion of the relation in queſtion, that if 
thoſe ſuppoſitions were expreſſed in arith- 
metical numbers, and explained by any 
familiar illuſtration, ſuch as ſailing, ei- 
ther againſt or with a current, any ordi- 
nary man would be ſtruck with the abſur- 
dity of them. A common ſeaman, I pre- 
ſume, would ſee at once the abſurdity of 
them in all the three caſes of concurrence, 

oppoſition, 
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oppoſition, or combination, Let it be 
remembered, however, that theſe reaſon- 
ings are given merely as neceſſary infer- 
ences from the principle of conſtant con- 
junction of cauſe and effect, not as any 
proof of the neceſſity of that conſtant con- 
junction, nor even of the truth of it, as a 
mere matter of fact; though no doubt 
they indirectly tend to prove the truth of 
it, as they themſelves are found true as 
matters of fact. The nature of the rela- 
tion, in other, reſpects, is a rational ſub- 
je for further inveſtigation, 


Call one of the forces, to which NE w- 
' TON's argument relates, Gravity, and the 
other Magnetiſm or Electricity; or one of 
them Hunger, and the other Thirſt; or 
one of them Anger, and the other Fear; 
or one of them rhe defire of earning 100 
guineas, and the other the deſire of earn- 
ing 50 guineas; or, what is much better 
for the purpoſe of preciſe — call 
one of them M, and the other N, as NRW- 
ToN does in his argument in proof of 
the firſt corollary; ſtill, if their confunc- 
tion with their effects be conſtant, NRW- 
TON'S 
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 ToN's argument applies to them complete- 


ly. 


It has often been obſerved, and I be- 
heve is now univerſally acknowledged, 
that NeEwToON's argument in proof of that 
important corollary, 1s no demonſtration, 
Indeed he himſelf does not give it formal- 
ly as a demonſtration, though it is very 
plain, that he relied on it as being efſen- 
tially a perfect one. In both theſe re- 
ſpeQs, I apprehend, he was clearly in the 
right. The argument is deficient in the 
form; but it has completely the eſſence of 
a demonſtration, It is deficient in this 
reſpe&, that the concluſion is not clearly 
reſolved into all the fiwpler principles that 
are aſſumed in the reaſoning, whether 
thele be ſelf-evident neceſſary truths, or 
axioms, or only ultimate phyſical facts or 


| laws of Nature. Of the former kind are 


the neceſſity of a body's being in ſome 
place, and the impoſhbility of its being 
in two places, or moving in two different 
lines, at once: of the latter kind are the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, 
and the inability of the body to move it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, But this indeed is virwuatty implied 
in the firſt law' of motion; and both the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, 
and the inability of a body to move itſelf, 
are implied in the common notions of 
cauſe and of body. Yet NEwToON's ar- 
gument 1s eſſentially good demonſtration ; 
for all theſe ſimple truths, whether neceſ- 
ſary or contingent, are univerſally implied 
in the notions of mankind concerning 
thoſe things about which he reaſons; and 
they would be expreſſed in good defini- 
tions of thoſe notions, or explanations of 
the terms, which he, like other men, em- 
ploys to denote them. This ſeems to have 
been very uniformly felt and underſtood 
by men of ſcience, who have almoſt uni- 

verſally acquieſced in NeEwToON's argu- 
ment. None indeed could call in queſtion 

the truth of the concluſion as a matter of 
fact; for there is neither obſcurity, nor 
difficulty, nor contradiction, in the expe- 
riments that confirm it; but a few have 

inclined to refuſe their aſſent to the corol- 
lary as a point demonſtrated, or a neceſſary 
truth; but theſe, I believe, have been 
men who, from the force of old prejudi- 
ces, 
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ces, could not, or would not underſtand 
it. As every demonſtration muſt ulti- 
mately reſt on ſome firſt principles; as no 
more principles ſhould be aſſumed for any 
demonſtration than what are eſſentially 
and abſolutely neceſſary for it; as it is al- 
ways pleaſing, and indeed for other rea- 

ſons deſirable, to reſolve a demonſtration 
into as few principles as poſlible; and as 

nothing more is wanting to complete the 
demonſtration of NEwToN's corollary, but 

merely to ſpecify thoſe circumſtances which 
are tacitly aſſumed by him, and are im- 

plied in his argument; I hope 1 ſhall not 

be accuſed of arrogance when | ſay, that I 

conceive this little commentary to be a de- 
monſtration of his firſt corollary, and 
of the neceſlary compoſition of motion, 
from a combination of forces, neither di- 
rectly concurring, nor yet directly oppo- 
ſing one another: and the ſame principles 
apply to all other caſes of motion from 
the various applications of any cauſes or 
forces, whether concurring or oppoſing. 


In ſhort, grant him but the / inertia of 
body, and the conflant conjunction of cauſe 
| | * 5 
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and effect, the neceſſity of a body's being 
in ſome place, and the evident impoſſibi- 
lity of its being in two places, -or moving 
in two.difterent lines, at once; which are 
all of them axioms of phyſics, or laws of 
human thought, with reſpect to body, 
ſpace, motion, cauſe, and effect, as much 
as the axioms of geometry are laws of hu- 
man thought with reſpect to quantity; 
and NxwWTOx's corollary with reſpect to 
the compoſition of motion is plain de- 
monſtration: take away any one of theſe 
things, or diſprove any one of theſe ſup- 
poſed phyſical axioms, and the Principia of 
NEwToN do not deſerve the name of rea- 
ſoning. bet 


The two laſt of theſe things are uni- 
verſally admitted with reſpe& to living 
perſons, as well as with reſpect to inani- 
mate bodies : nor can they, without the 
molt palpable abſurdity, be denied. The 
two firſt of them are alſo maintained with 
reſpect to living perſons, as well as to in- 
animate bodies, in the philoſophical doc- 
trine of the neceſſity of human actions, 
as it has been modified and aſſerted by 
Mr 


of 
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Mr Hunz: and the ſame — 
* necellarily follow from them. 


This diſquifition, 98 1 give as 
complete demonſtration, not merely of the 
falſity, but of the abſurdity, of the doc- 
trine of the conſtant. conjunction of mo- 
tive and action, and of the neceſſity of hu- 
man actions as reſulting from this rela- 
tion Nirreen them and the motives of 
identity of the ir of motive and ac- 
tion Wb that of cauſe and effect in phy- 

If any perſon will not acquieſce in my 
demonſtration, and give up Mr Hume's 
doctrine, he has his choice of two things 
which he may, do. He muſt either admit 
as truths . all my concluſions from that 
doctrine, and ten thouſand others, equal- 


y falſe, and more ridiculous, that may be 


drawn from it; or he muſt ſhew ſome error 
in the reaſoning employed, which in truth 
is not mine, but Sir Isaac NewToN's. 
1 only analyſe i it, and make a new applica- 
tion. of it. He muſt likewiſe find means 

| ITT2 ta 
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to diſprove, or at leaſt mu? be prepared 
to deny, and argue againſt, many of the 
beſt known and moſt een facts in 
phy 2 


for it is neceſſary to point out, that no- 
thing can ever be done towards evading 
or explaining away thoſe falfe and ridicu- 
lous conclufions that have been drawn 
from the doctrine of the conſtant con- 
junction of motive and action, by af- 
figning a reaſon, confiſtent with the prin- 
ciple, for the ſtriking difference of the re- 
ſult of it in the caſe of living perſons, and 
in that of 1 inanimate + nga 

1 have no doubt but "I by the help 
of ambiguous words, and groundleſs, or 
perhaps unintelligible hy potheſes, argu- 
ments, or talk at leaſt, may be muſtered 
up, even on the plaineſt ſubject, which 
it will be impoſſible either to underſtand or 
to anſwer. But to ſeek for ſuch a reaton 
in the preſent caſe, is an abſurdity; for, 
from the nature of things, there can be 
none ſuch : and it is folly to liſten to any 


thing | that can be laid! in favour of fuch 
an 
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an opinion. This point, which is of 
ſome conſequence, it would be tedious to 
explain in general terms; but this kind of 
explanation of it is not needed, as it may 
be ſufficiently proved and e 4. 
one or {wo inſtances, | 


If a mathematician ſhould aſſert, that 
he had conſtructed a plain triangle of ſuch 
curious proportions, that one fide of it 
was longer than the other two put toge- 
ther, and that the three angles of it were 


greater than two right angles; and ſhould 
undertake to aſſign a reaſon for theſe dif- 
ferences between his triangle and all others, 


and even offer to demonſtrate theſe ſtrange 
properties of his triangle: What would 
men of * n men of {ſcience think of 
kin E | 

Or if a chemiſt ſhould tell us, that he 
had difcovered a new foſſil, or contrived a 
new compoſition of metals, of ſuch won- 
derful properties, that though it was per- 
tealy inert, and very ponderous, yet a 
dall of it, when projected obliquely to the 
horizon, went in a ſtraight line, and with 
an 
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an uniform velocity, till the whole force 
of projection was ſpent; and that then it 
fell to the ground, with a retarded, or 
with an uniform velocity; and ſhould 
undertake to aſſign a reaſon for theſe ſin- 
gular properties 1n his new metal: What 
ſhould we think of ſuch a chemiſt ? 


It is 3 that both the mathematician 
and the chemiſt muſt be mad, and that 
they would be undertaking abſurdities : 
and it would be abſurd to liſten to them, 
unleſs from curioſity to know what ſpecies 
of inſanity poſſeſſed them, or with the 
charitable intention of miniſtering to their 
relief. For if the human faculties may 
be truſted in any caſe, we may be ſure, 
that Omnipotence itſelf does not extend to 
ſuch undertakings as theirs. And if the 
moſt ingenious of men will nevertheleſs 
make ſuch attempts, by all their ingenui- 
ty and all their labours, they can do no 
more than demonſtrate their own inſanity. 


The triangle may be any thing that a 
triangle can be; equilateral, iſoſceles, or 


ſcalene; right angled, acute angled, or 
obtuſe 


may 
ſure, 
d to 
the 
leſs 
mui- 
O no 
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obtuſe angled; of any ſize, of any propor- 
tion, or lying in any plane; ſtill, if it is a 
plane figure, bounded by three right lines, 
any one of theſe lines muſt be leſs than 
the other two taken together, and the three 
angles of it nit be equal to two right 
angles. | 


The metal may be any thing that a body 
can be; nay more, it may be every thing 
that mind can be, except that one thing 
which is excluded by the fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of Neceſſity: the 
ball made of it may be ſolid or hollow, 
hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, big or little, 
hot or cold, black or white, or party-co- 
loured, and of any ſhape; it may be ſup- 
poſed to have all the piety of David, and 
all the wiſdom of Solomon; all the virtues 
of Socrates, or all the vices of Nero; all 
the poetical genius of Homer, or all the 
philoſophical knowledge of Newton : till, 
if it is inert, and heavy, and projected 
obliquely to the horizon, and if the con- 
junction of cauſe and effect be conſtant, it 
muſt deſcribe a curve, and fall with an ac- 
celerated velocity. 


Now, 
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Nov, according to Mr Huuk's doctrine 
of the Neceſſity of human actions, and the 
con/tant conjunction of motives and actions, 
a living perſon in relation to motives and 
actions is preciſely in the ſituation of an 
inanimate body in relation to projection 
and gravity, or to any other phyſical cau- 
ſes: and if that doctrine be juſt, the ſame 
general reſult, to wit, the conſtant com- 
poſition of actions (for inſtance, of volun- 
tary movement conſidered as an action) 
from the combination of motives, as being 
a ſtrictly neceſſary inference from thoſe 
principles, without the ſmalleſt regard to 
any other properties in the ſubject or per- 
ſon, or to any other circumſtances what- 
ever, muſt univerſally take place, like the 
compoſition of motion from the combina- 
tion of forces in phyſics; all idle talk to 
the contrary notwithſtanding, 


SECT, 
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S-cond part of the Dilemma fated. — The in- 
ertia of Mind —Irrefi ible influence of Mo- 
tives which are not conſtantly conjoined 
with their reſpective Actions or Effects, 
but occaſionally ſeparated from them. — Re- 
pugnance of this occafh onal ſeparation or 
conjunctiam to the aſſumed principle, That 
every Event or Change is an Effect imply- 
ing a Cauſe. —Impoſſbility of its proceeding 
from any Cauſe conſtantly conjuned with 
its E. fect —Neteffity of its either commg 
to paſs without any Cauſe, and purely by 
thance, or elſe being produced by an Agent 
having optional or diſcretionary power to 


ſeparate or to conjoin Motives and Actiont. 


up poſition of its coming to paſs with= 
out any Cauſe flated, and confidered on the 
principle of the dottrine Chances. — Ne- 
ceſſary wmfer-nces from it, that are falſe, 
and repugnant to the univerſal notion of the 
relation of Motive and Action. 


S it is an unqueſtioned axiom of 
logic, That a propoſition directly 
contradictory to one that is falſe, muſt be 
U u true; 
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true; and as it appears from the prece- 
ding obſervations and reaſonings, that the 
doctrine of the conſtant conjunction of mo- 
tive and action is not merely falſe, but 
abſurd; it muſt be admitted, that what- 
ever the relation in queſtion may be in o- 
ther reſpects, it is only an occaſional and 
ſeparable connection. And this concluſion, 
I believe, is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
general and natural conviction, or what 
is called the common ſenſe, of mankind. 


Still, however, it may be aſſerted, and 
probably it will be aſſerted by thoſe who 
are keen partiſans of the doctrine of phi- 
loſophical neceſſity, that though the con- 
nection of motive and action is but occa- 
fional and ſeparable, the volitions and ac- 
tions of men are abſolutely determined and 
produced by motives, as phyſical effects 
in inanimate matter are by their cauſes; 
and that men have no independent power 
of reſiſting motives, or of acting, except 
merely as impelled by them. 


Such we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have 


been the 8 of philoſophers who 
main- 


alterat; 
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maintained the doctrine of Neceſſity be- 
fore the time of Mr HuuE; who, ſo far 
as I know, was the firſt that clearly and 
explicitly maintained the doctrine of the 
conſtant conjunction of motive and action, 
and made this principle the foundation of 
the neceſſity of human actions. It is very 
plain, at leaſt, that Mr Hume regarded 
himſelf as the author of that doctrine, and 
that he conſidered it as an important diſ- 
covery in ſcience, 


This doctrine, which, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to Mr HuME's, may be called the old 
or common doctrine of Neceſlity, is as re- 
pugnant to general belief, or common 
ſenſe, as Mr HuME's is; and, what is 
more to the preſent purpoſe, like his doc- 
trine of Neceſlity, it may be demonſtrated 
mathematically to be falſe and abſurd. 
For though theſe two doctrines are very 
different in one reſpet, yet, upon the 
whole, they are very near akin; and as 
they both involve the ſame falſe principle, 
towit, the inertia of mind, the ſame mode 
of reaſoning, with only a few very flight 
alterations, may be applied to both, and 

Uu 2 will 
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will be ſufficient to prove, that the com- 
mon doctrine of Neceſſity, as well as Mr 
HuME's, muſt be falſe, becauſe its neceſ- 
- fary conſequences are inconſiſtent with 
plain matter of fat; and that it muſt be 
abſurd, becauſe it is inconfiſtent with it- 
ſelf. 


It appears to me, I confeſs, that this old 
or common doctrine cannot be maintain- 
ed with near ſo much plauſibility as Mr 
Hume's doctrine of Neceſſity; that it is 
liable to many peculiar objections, as well 
as to moſt or all of thoſe to which his 1s 
liable; and therefore, that though it might 
be refuted by itſelf, without regard to his, 
yet the refutation of it is effectually invol- 
ved in that of Mr HumE's, And this was 
one reaſon for conſidering ſo minutely the 
principle of conſtant conjunction, and il- 
luſtrating the conſequences of it at ſo great 
length. 


The doctrine now to be conſidered, and 
purſued to ſome of its neceſlary conſe- 
quences, is, * That men cannot aCt, ex- 
** cept as impelled by motives, nor avoid 
acting 
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acting as they are impelled by motives; 
* which motives are not conſtantly conjoin- 
* ed with the actions to which they 
prompt.“ 


This doctrine it may be proper to con- 
ſider, firſt, in its moſt ſimple form, and 
without any of thoſe modifications and 
additions which the ingenuity of philo- 
ſophers has contrived to obviate or pal- 
liate ſome of its moſt ſtriking defects, 
and which modifications are now gene- 
rally conceived to make an eſſential part 
of it. 


One of the moſt obvious difficulties that 
occurs with reſpect to this doctrine, is the 
ſtriking inconſiſtence of it with what ſeems 
to be aſſumed as the fundamental principle 
of every doctrine of Neceſſity, to wit, that 
every event or occurrence, even the volun- 
tary action of a living creature, is to be 
regarded as an effect implying a cauſe; 
that is, ſtanding in the very ſame relation 
to ſomething elſe, that any phyſical effect 
ſtands in to its cauſe; for inſtance, motion 
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to impulſe}; or expanſion, or fuſion, or e- 
vaporation, to heat. 


The conjunction of two things which 
were ſeparated, or the ſeparation of two 
things which were conjoined, at other 
times, is plainly a kind of Event: as, for 
example, drunkenneſs, from the drinking of 


pure ſpring water; or motion in the parti- 


cles of lead, or of wood, from the approach 
of a magnet; or a ſtone ſometimes ceaſing 
to gravitate or tend to the earth; or a ſnow- 
ball ſometimes not melting as uſual in a 
fire: and ſuch an event, according to the 
fundamental principle aſſumed, muſt be 
an Effect, implying a Cauſe. But then this 
cauſe muſt either be conſtant in its influ- 
ence, or not conſtant, If it 1s conſtant, 
the occaſional ſeparation and conjunction 
ſtated in the hypotheſis in queſtion is im- 
poſſible. If it is not conſtant in its in- 
fluence, then according to the fundamental 
principle aſſumed, there muſt be a cauſe 
for its ſometimes having effect, and ſome- 
times not having effect; and ſo on, ad in- 
fmtum, 


But 
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But it is ſurely unneceſſary to enlarge 
on this point; as it muſt be ſelf-evident 
to every perſon who conſiders it even for 
a moment, that if the conjunction of mo- 
tive and action be only occaſional, it can- 
not depend on a cauſe whoſe effect is uni- 
form and conſtant; and therefore, that 
motives and actions mult either be ſome- 
times conjoined, and ſometimes ſeparated, 
without any influence of a cauſe, or any 
operation of a voluntary agent, or Being 
who poſſeſſes ſome kind of optional or diſ- 
cretionary power; that is, purely and 
ſtrictly by chance; or elſe that there muſt 
be an optional or diſcretionary power lod- 
ged ſomewhere, of conjeining or ſepara- 
ting them. Such a power common ſenſe 
tells us, that we ourſelves poſleſs; and it 
may fairly be preſumed, that if it had 
been conſiſtent with the ſpeculations of 
the aſſertors of the doctrine of Neceſlity to 
allow the poſſibility of it any where, they 
would have taken it to themſelves, at leaſt 
as willingly as they would have allowed it 
to any other Beings, 


Since, then, the ſuppoſition of the in- 
fluence 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fluence of a cauſe whoſe effect is conſtant 
and uniform, is inconſiſtent with the hy- 
potheſis of the occaſional conjunction of 
motive and action; and the ſuppoſition of 
an optional or diſcretionary power of 
ſometimes conjoining and ſometimes ſepa- 
rating them, is inconſiſtent with the fun- 
damental principle of Neceſſity; there re- 
mains no other ſuppoſition, but that mo- 
tives and actions are occaſionally conjoin- 
ed or ſeparated merely by chance, without 
either a cauſe, or the interference of a vo- 


luntary free agent. 


This laſt ſuppoſition, which is alſo pal- 
pably inconſiſtent with the aſſumed fun- 
damental principle of the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, to wit, that every event is an ect 
implying a cauſe, will to many appear too 
extravagant and fooliſh to merit any diſ- 
cuſſion; yet perhaps it may not be amiſs 
juſt to point out one plain inference from 
it, contraſted with the correſponding in- 
ference from the doctrine of conſtant con- 
junction. On the latter ſuppoſition, it is 
demonſtrably impoſſible for men to play 
at cheſs: on the former ſuppoſition, it is 

demon- 
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demonſtrable, that cheſs muſt be a game 
of chance, more purely even than hazard 
is. And the ſame may be faid with reſpect 
to the whole game of human life, which 
in many reſpects reſembles very much a 
game at cheſs, 


On moſt other ſubjects, perhaps on eve- 
ry other but the very one at preſent under 
conſideration, ſo ſtriking a repugnance of 
any doctrine to plain matter of fact, would 
be regarded as ſufficient proof of its fal- 
fity; and ſuch an inconſiſtency of any 
doctrine with itſelf, or of one part of it 
with another, would be regarded as evi- 
dence of its abſurdity: nor does there ap- 
pear any good reaſon why the caſe ſhould 
be different with reſpect to this ſubject. 
But as the doctrine of Neceſſity has long 
been allowed to have a peculiar privilege 
of withſtanding all uſual kinds of philoſo- 
phical evidence, it may be uſeful to pro- 
ſecute the inquiry ſtill farther, to ſome 
more particular conſequences, which may 
be brought to the teſt, either of ſtrict ma- 
thematical demonſtration, or of ſome more 
imple, open, unequivocal experiments, 

R x than 
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than either a game at cheſs, or the general 
conduct of human life. 


Admitting, then, that men cannot act 
except merely as impelled by motives; and 
that motives are but ſometimes conjoined 
with their reſpective actions, and ſome- 
times ſeparated from them; and letting 
aſide all inquiries concerning the manner 
in which this comes to paſs; it might ſtill 
be a very rational and pertinent queſtion 
to aſk, How often are they conjoined, and 
how often are they ſeparated ? or, What 
proportion does the frequency of the con- 


junction bear to that of the ſeparation of 


motive and action? 


This queſtion perhaps it will be found 
difficult to anſwer with great accuracy; 
but luckily this is not required for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. Conſidering that there are 
generally two or three, and often twenty 
or thirty, different motives to chuſe a- 
mong, only one of which can be conjoin- 
ed with its proper action; it might not be 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſepara- 


tion happens at leaſt three or four times 
| as 


| 
{ 
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as often as the conjunction. But, for the 
ſake of eaſy calculation, we may aſſume as 
the proportion of the frequency of the 
conjunction and the ſeparation of motive 
and action, that of equality, and ſuppoſe 
them conjoined juſt as often as they are ſe- 


parated. 


Then it follows neceſſarily, that if 100 
needy porters were offered 100 guineas 
each, on condition that they ſhould carry 
as many letters but 100 yards, only about 
fifty of them would be moved to do the 
work required, and the reſt would remain 
idle, or waiting for their chance of their 
ordinary employment, Nay, if 100,000 
mien had wanted food for three days, and 
were on the point of ſtarving, (and ſuch 
fituations are not imaginary, for they have 
occurred often in the courſe: of warfare); 
and if plenty of good food were ſet before 
them, and they themſelves were left at 


full liberty, only about 50,000 of them 


would eat, and the remainder, not from 
any motive, but for, want of an effec- 
tual one, that is, one conjoined with its 
action, would not eat, but would die of 
7154 XX 2 hunger, 
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hunger, with plenty of food within their 
reach. | 


If the ſuppoſition of the ſeparation of 
motive and action being as frequent as 
the conjunction of them ſhall be deemed 
unreaſonable, let us ſuppoſe the ſeparation 
of them to happen but once in a million 
of times. Then to be ſure, if the experi- 
ment ſuggeſted were fairly rried on a mil- 
lion of needy porters, or on a million of 
hungry ſoldiers, only about one. of each 
million would remain inactive, while all 
the reſt would earn their money, and eat 
their meat. But it will probably be thought 
by many, that even that one of each mil- 
lion would be one more than would be 
found to act, or rather to remain inactive, 
in ſo abſurd a manner. However, that 
we may not be thought too ſcrupulous on 
ſuch an occaſion, we may allow the con- 
cluſion in queſtion to paſs as a truth. 


But then it will ſurely be allowable, and 
even proper, to vary a little the circum- 
ſtances of the experiment, that we may 
have an opportunity of examining the re- 

| ES 4 talt 
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falt of it in caſes which will occur more 
frequently than once in a million of 
times; and conſequently of ſeeing whe= 
ther the neceſſary conſequences of the doc- 
trine in queſtion be conſiſtent with plain 
matter of fact. 


Let any number of men, for inſtance a 
million, be ſuppoſed placed at the point 
A, (ſee Diagram II.), and let it be ſuppo- 
ſed, that to each of them there are applied 
at once two different motives, | ſuch as 
hunger and thirſt, anger and fear, plea- 
fore or profit, one of theſe motives prompt- 
ing them to go to the point B, the other 
prompting to go to the point C, ar a cer- 
tain rate; and let the men be ſuppoſed 


objects which in ſuch circumſtances they 
muſt have in view, by taking them ſuc- 
ceſſively: 


What muſt become of them? or how 


will they act, conſiſtently wich the hypo- 
cheſis? 


As the conjunction of motive and ac- 
tion 


aſſured that they cannot attain both the 
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tion is ſuppoſed to be broken once in a 
million of times, and as two millions of 
motives are ſuppoſed to be applied to one 
million of men, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that two of them ſhall feel the in- 
fluence of only one of the two motives ap- 
plied to them, and accordingly go direct- 
ly either to B or to C, at the rate required, 
But then if both motives ſhould! chance to 
be ſeparated from their proper actions, in 
the ſame perſons, at the ſame time, which, 
for aught that appears, is poſſible, even 
theſe two men muſt remain inactive at the 
point A. But perhaps this poſſibility will 
be ent too r en to deſerve at- 

Lon us then cenkioriths oats: of Fe odd 
999;998 men, whom we placed at the 
point A, under the influence of two dif- 
ferent motives, which we may call AB 
and AC; for there can be no doubt that 1 i 
does deſerve attention. 


| 
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K cheſe men are unable to act except 
as impelled by motives, and as the mo- 
tives impelling them are ex hy potheſi inſe- 

2673 parably 
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parably connected with their proper ac- 


tions, the ſuppoſed number of caſes of 
disjunction in a million of inſtances being 
already deducted, their ſituation is very 
nearly that of the body in the firſt corol- 
lary from the three laws of motion; and 
if there be truth in the Principia of NR w- 
TON, they mit begin to move in the dia- 


gonal A D, and continue to move in that 


direction till they arrive at the point E. 
Then they will be under the influence of 
directly oppoſite motives, E B and E C, 
one of them ſufficient to induce them 
to go at a certain rate to B, the other 


ſufficient to induce them to go at the 


ſame rate to C. If theſe are equal, they 
muſt remain at reſt at that point, if they 
ſhould die for it, till ſome other mo- 
tive occur to put them in action, as the 
aſs ſhould have done between two bundles 
of hay. If the oppoſite motives are un- 
equal in force, the men, ex hypothefe, muſt 
yield to the ſtronger, and go accordingly, 
either towards B or towards C. But it may 
be doubted, whether they will ever get 
quite to B or to C; and it cannot be 
doubted, that they cannot go from E to B, 

or 
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or to C, at the ſame rate that they would 
do if they felt the influence of only one of | 
the motives applied : for if they did, the 

other motive would be completely ſepara- 

ted from its proper action more frequent. | 
ly than is conſiſtent with the hypotheſis at | 
. preſent in queſtion; for the proper deduc- 
tion of one inſtance in a million has alrea- | 
dy been made; and of courſe they will | 
not attain that object, the deſire of gain- 
ing which was their motive for going to | 
B or to C, for inſtance, the money promi- | 
ſed them; becauſe they do not comply with 
the condition on which it was offered them, 
namely, going at a certain rate to one or 

other of thoſe points, 


| 


Any proportion of frequency between 
the conjunction and the ſeparation of mo- 
tive and action may be aſſumed at plea- 
ſure, and ſtill the ſame notorious and ri- 
diculous falfities, (which it would be need- 
leſs and abſurd to put to the teſt of experi- 
ment), only in different proportions of 
frequency to one another, will be neceſ- 


ſary conſequences of the ſuppoſed inertia 
of 


of mind, and irreſiſtible :nfluence of mo- 
tives. F 


Theſe concluſions J give as matters of 
mathematical certainty, but not of ma- 
thematical preciſion. They all depend on 
the doctrine of Chances; and therefore 
all that is demonſtrable with reſpect to 
them, or in ſuch ſimple caſes as I have put, 
is ſelf- evident, is, that it is an equal chance, 
on the hypotheſis aſſumed, that the reſult 
will be what 1 have ſpecified. Thus, for 
inſtance, 1n the firſt caſe put, of the equal 
frequency of the conjunction and of the 
| ſeparation of motive and action, it cannot 
be proved, that 50,000 out of 100,000 ve- 
ry hungry men will die of hunger, thongh 
they have plenty of food at their com- 
mand; but it 1s demonſtrable, or rather 
ſelf-evident, that, on the hypotheſis aſſu- 
med, it is an equal chance that ſuch a 
number will do ſo. No perſon of candour, 
I dare ſay, will regard this acknowledged 
and neceſſary imperfection in the doctrine 
of Chances as any imperfection in my ar- 
gument, But if any ſhould be ſo unrea- 
ſonably caprious, I ſhall admit frankly, 

ä „ that, 
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that, inſtead of 50,000, there may be but 


49,500, or but 40, ooo, or but 20, ooo, out 
of the 100,000, that will remain ſo fooliſh. 
ly inactive; and they in return muſt ad- 
mit, that it is alſo poſſible, and juſt as 
probable, that 50, 500, or that 60,000, or 
that 80,000, out of the 100,000, may re- 
main inactive, and die accordingly. 


This, therefore, I conceive to be mathe- 
matical demonſtration of the falſity of the 
common doctrine of N OR as hitherto 
Hated, 


SECT, 
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The common doctrine of Neceſſity flated, with 
the modification, that the ſtrongeſt Motive 
alone is conjoined with its proper Action, 
and that all the weaker and oppoſing Mo- 
tives are ſeparated from theirs Various 
circumſtances of falſity and abſurdity in this 
doctrine, which are to be demonſirated.— 
Preliminary Queſtions flated. — What tu 
meant by the force or ſtrength of ſuch Mo- 
trves ? — What is the teſt or meaſure of 
their flrength ? 


T wilt perhaps be thought very need- 
lefs to have taken the trouble to give 
ſuch a demonſtration of the falfity of a 
doQrine that never was maintained ; for 


it will occur at once to every perſon who 


ever heard of the controverſy, that the 
doctrine of Neceſlity, as generally aſſert- 
ed, has always comprehended another cir- 

Y y 2 cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, not ſtated in the preceding ar- 
gument, to wit, that the ſtrongeſt motive 
always prevailed, and had its full effec, 
while the weaker motives were overpower- 
ed, and had no effect at all; thar is, were 
completely ſeparated from their proper ac- 
tions, 


The common doctrine of Neceſſity, with 
this peculiar modification, has been, That 
the ſtrongeſt motive alone 1s conjoined 
with its action, while all the weaker op- 
poſing motives are ſeparated from theirs, 
And even this ſuppoſition may eaſily be 
ſhewn to be falſe and abſurd, by tracing 
its neceſſary conſequences, 


But it was proper, in the firſt place, to 
conſider the more ſimple ſuppoſition, in or- 
der to ſhew, that it was untenable, and 
chat ſuch a modification of it was indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, and not a mere arbi- 
trary and ornamental addition: for the 
ſame reaſon that in mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, ad abſurdum, we ſtate and refute 
every poſſible ſuppoſition inconſiſtent with 
the one which we mean to eſtabliſh, tho 
8 theſe 
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theſe may be ſuch as no perſon ever thought 


of maintaining. 


The doctrine of Neceſſity, even with 
this modification, that motives have dif- 
ferent degrees of ſtrength or force, and 
that the ſtrongeſt are conſtantly conjoined 
with their actions, while the oppoſing 
weaker motives are always * ſeparated 


from 


This, I believe, is more than any of the aſſert- 
ors of the doctrine of Neceſſity will chuſe to main- 
tain, or even to admit: for it is plain, that, in many 
caſes at leaſt, the oppoſing weaker motives have ef- 
fect, as appears by their diminiſhing or modifying 
the effect of the ſtronger and prevailing motive; for 
inſtance, in.the caſe of juſtice tempered with mercy, 
paſſion moderated by prudence, and many others. 
But I know not how otherwiſe to expreſs the gene- 
ral hypotheſis of the Neceſſarians, without involving 
again the doctrine of Chances, of which ſurely enough 
has been ſaid already. The defect in this caſe, and 
the impoſſibility of giving, in general terms, an accu- 
rate expreſſion of the hypotheſis in queſtion, I appre- 
hend, proceeds not trom any fault or any error of 
mine, but is the neceſſary reſult of the imperfection 
of the doctrine itſelf, which is repugnant, not only 
to vulgar belief, but to many obvious facts, which 
philoſophers themſelves muſt admit. duch facts 

have, 


from theirs, may be ſhewn to labour un- 
der ſeveral very gricvous defects, as bad at 
leaſt as thoſe of the other ſuppotitions which 
have already been conſidered, It may be 


ſhewn, 


1. That it is inconſiſtent with plain mat- 
ter of fact. 


2. That it is inconſiſtent with itſelf. 


3. That there is no ſuch force or ſtrength 
in motives as is repreſented in the doctrine 
of Neceſſity, even ſetting aſide the princi- 
ple of conſtant conjunction. 


4. That, from the nature of things, 
there can be no ſuch force in motives. 


5. That many, perhaps moſt, of thoſe 
who have aſſerted the doctrine in que- 
ſtion with the greateſt confidence, have 


have, in general, been diſregarded by philoſophers, 
or explained away; while thoſe only were attended 
to, and inſiſted on, which favoured, or might be 


conſtrued to favour, their darling ſyſtem. 
never 
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never in their hearts believed that there 


was fuch a force or ſtrength in motives. 


Nor is there any great difficulty in pro- 


ving theſe points, however ſtrange ſome 


of them may appear; but there is the ut- 
moſt difficulty in inveſtigating two other 
preliminary points, which are of much 
conſequence in this inquiry. The firſt of 
theſe preliminary points is, What is meant 
by the ſtrength or force of motives that 
are not conſtantly conjoined with their re- 
ſpective actions? The ſecond is like to 
the firſt, and very intimately connected 
with it, namely, What is the teſt or mea- 


ſure of the comparative force of ſuch mo- 
tives? 


Theſe two points I ſhall conſider, as 
much as poſlible, ſeparately, to prevent 
confuſion ; for each of them will require 


a minute and pretty long diſcuſſion. 


SECT. 
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Remarks and Queries concerning the notion of 
the abſolute Strength or Force of Motive 
that are not conſtantly conjoined with their 
reſpettrve Actions. 


T has already been ſhewn, that motives 
are not conſtantly conjoined with their 
proper actions, as phyſical cauſes ſeem to 
be with their reſpective effects. But, ne- 
vertheleſs, it 1s held, that motives have 
ſtill ſome peculiar property, or at leaſt 
ſome eſtabliſhed relation to their proper 
actions, which may be termed their abſo- 
Jute force or ſtrength ;* which is very ana- 
logous to the eſtabliſhed relation berween 
phyſical cauſes and their effects, com- 
monly termed the force or influence of 
ſuch cauſes; and which completely. ex- 
cludes any independent activity or ſelt- 
governing power in the perſon or agent. 


£ 
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Ic is plain, then, that the conſtant con- 
junction of a motive, with its action, and 
the ſtrength of a motive, are two different 
things; and I apprehend it would be very 
deſirable, and of the moſt eſſential im- 
portance in this inquiry, to know preciſely, 
either by means of ſtrict logical definition, 
if ſuch can be given, or elſe by means of 
clear and explicit illuſtration, per inſtantias 
fngulares earumque ſeries et ordimes, what 
15 meant by the ſtrength of a mative when 
ſeparated from its proper action, or as we 
expreſs it in common language, which 


a perſon refs, or according to which he 
does not act. 


In order to explain more accurately than 
can well be done by common and general 
words, the nature and importance of the 


de queſtion which I propoſe, I ſhall ſup- 
i poſe, that there are applied to a perſon, 
ana che ſame time, two particular oppoſite 
f motives; that is, motives prompting to 
a different actions; which actions, either in 
c. beir own nature, or by ſpecial compact, 

are abſolutely inconfiſtent, ſo that both of 


1 | Z 2 : them 


defideratum which 1 here point out, and of 
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them cannot ll place ſeparately, nor can 
they be combined into a ſort of tertiun 

ud. Such oppoſitions of matives, and 
inconſiſtencies of actions, are by no means 
imaginary ; ; they happen often between 
duty and intereſt, pleaſure and profit, an- 
ger and fear, or between different kinds 
of intereſt and of pleaſure. For the ſake 
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2 motives, we ſhall call one of them 
X and the other V. We {hall ſuppoſe, 
that XR 1 is fully conjoined with its proper 
action; and that J. is completely ſepara- 
ted from, the action to . which it ,prompt- 
ed; the conduct of the perſon acting be- 
ing preciſely, both in kind and in degree, 
what it would have been, if V had not 


been applied, and if X alone had been ap- 
rep to him, In every ſuch. ate * is 


e, 


Y a . portion of A; Sod, at 
any rate, this muſt be admitted, elſe no 
increaſe or multiple of Y, nor any addi- 
tion of ſtrength to it, could ever make it 
equal to X, or greater than X. But it is 


not even pretended that this is the caſe : 
on 


1 
* 
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on the contrary, it is always underſtood, 
and acknowledged by thoſe who ſpeak of 
the force of morives, that the addition or 
concurrence of two or more weaker mo- 
tives may amount to a greater ſum of 
force than one other motive; though this 
motive be much ſtronger than any one of 
the others taken ſingly. Many a man, it 
muſt be acknowledged, will take a great 
deal of trouble, or commit a vile piece of 
roguery, for 100 or for 1000 guineas, who 
would not have done the ſame for one, or 
even for ten. 


It would no doubt be a great help to 
our reaſonings on ſuch ſubjects, and per- 
haps would at once put an end to all diſ- 
putes about them, if any circumſtance a- 
bout the motive X, different from what | 
takes place in Y, in conſequence of which, 
a perſon unable to act, except as impelled 
by motives, is influenced by it, and not 
by the oppoſite motive, could be ſpecified. 
or defined, without involving the very 
point in diſpute; that is, making the whole 
ſyſtem an everlaſting pet:t:o principii. For 
any thing that appears, nothing more 

2 2 2 would 
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would be wanting to make Y the ſtronger, 
and X the weaker motive, but that the 
perſon ſhould act as prompted by Y, diſ- 
regarding the influence of X. It would be 
a great ſatisfaction to know what hinders 
a perſon from acting in that manner; or 
even to be aſſured, that he is hindered, or 
is unable to act in that manner, from what- 
ever circumſtances his incapacity may pro- 
_ | 


I muſt here repeat what is ſaid (SEcT.IV. 
p. 133.) concerning the neceſſity of guard- 
ing againſt a very fooliſh controverſy which 
might naturally occur with reſpect to the 
application of the term Motive. We are 
not 1nquiring, whether thoſe things uſual- 
ly called motives, or principles of action, 
ſuch as appetites, paſhons, defires, aver- 
ſions, judgements of duty, expediency, 
&c. are to be called motives at all times 
when they take place, or only when action 
proceeds from them; but what is the na- 
ture of the relation between them and ac- 
tions, and what is meant by their force 
or ſtrength. If any perſon ſhould aſſert, 
that the defire of wealth, the fear of death, 

the 
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the cravings of violent hunger, or the ex- 
tremity of torture, were not motives in 
thoſe caſes in which the perſons to whom 
they were applied reſiſted them, and, not- 
withſtanding them, perſevered unſhaken 


in their duty, he might indeed evade the 


argument concerning the conſtant con- 
junction of motive and action, and the que- 


ſtion concerning the abſolute force of mo- 


tives; but the ſame argument with re- 
ſpect to the conſtant conjunction, or the 


occaſional ſeparation, of thoſe things and 


their reſpective actions; and the ſame 
queſtion with reſpect to the force or 
ſtrength of thoſe things, as relative to ac- 
tion, and ſyet ſeparated from it, would a- 
wait him, 
you | 
It muſt not be thought that this is a 
diſpute about a word: it is an important 
queſtion about a thing denoted by a word. 
The words force or ſtrength, as applied to 
motives by thoſe who deny independent 
activity to perſons, ſhall be allowed, un- 
queſtioned, to ſignify any conceivable qua- 
lity or condition of a motive, or any re- 
lation, poſlible or im 9 between mo- 
tive 
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tive and action, which thoſe who uſe it 
tan ſpecify, and which does not involye 
the very point in diſpute, to wit, the vo- 
Htion and action of the perſ6n, and the 
relation between theſe and the motive ac- 
cording to which they take place. For if 
this be included in the definition of the 
ſtrength « of a motive, to be ſure, any mo- 
tive with it i is ſtronger than any motive 
without it. But then, to Tay that a per- 
fon acted in a certain way, becauſe the 
motive prompting to do ſo was the ſtrong- 
eſt of thoſe applied, would be merely an 
identical propoſition, equivalent to ſaying, 
that he acted according to the motive ac- 
 Grding to which he did act. 


The Phraſe Arengtb or force f motives, 
in the common popular acceptation of it, 
is abundantly well underſtood, and is fa- 
miliar to us all. But in this ſenſe, far 
from excluding the independent activity 
of mind, or being inconſiſtent with the 
liberty of human actions, it always implies 
and refers to theſt things; as in the caſe 
of ſtrong temptation from evident inte- 


reſt or plenfure, of great and acknow- 
ledged 
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de abel that the * 
lieve, that, in ordinary caſes, = perſon 
 Fha1js only. tempted may reſiſt the temp- 
tation; that a perſon who merely ougbt to 
do a certain action, may yet nut do it 5 ani 
that a perſon! abſolutely compelled to do 
any thing, cannot help doing it; but that 
if the foree or degree of the motives ap- 
plied to him had been much leſs, he would 
not have been compelled, and might have 
avoided doing ãt. But philoſophers en- 
deavaur to ſhew, that all theſe vulgar per- 
ſuaſions are erronedus, and to aceount for 
all the facts or phænomena, without + 
lowing any independent actixity bo the 
perſon, on the ſuppoſition, that in all 
thoſę caſes dhe relation of motive and ac 
tian is either very nearly or preciſely the 
ſame: with that of cauſe and effect in phy- 
fics;; and that there/is ĩ in every mative that 
is followed by its proper action, ſome qua- 
lity, or at leaſt ſome relation to the: per. 
ſon, Which may be zermed its force,'which 
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is greater or ſtronger than the correſpond- 
ing quality in the oppoſing motive, and 
by which the volition and action of the 
perſon” is abſolutely and irrefiſtibly deter- 
* __ not t oonſtrained. b 54 
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In may be worth while to . conſider a 
little the caſe of compulſion, as it will 
ſhew: very plainly the imperfection of the 
philoſophical notion off _ force of mo- 
tives. ob ene ft. 


5 
— 


There are fe moti ves ſtronger, or more 
univerſal, than the love of life, or fear 
of death, and the abhorrence of pain. 
Few motives either are more nearly equal, 
reſpectively, in different individuals. 
Hence they are almoſt univerſally em- 
ployed as means of compulſion. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that they are 
nat equally powerful in their influence in 
all different men. They are conceived, 
and I believe very properly, to be ftrong- 
eſt, and eſpecially the fear of death is 
thought to be ſo, in thoſe perſons who 
have little vigour of mind, (no matter at 
preſent for the propriety of the phraſe, it 

| 15 
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is ſufficiently explained by the common 
application of it). But, diſregarding this 
difference, which no doubt is conſiderable, 


ve ſhall ſuppoſe the fear of death to have 


no greater influence in the moſt cowardly 
than in the braveſt, in thoſe who have 
leaſt, than in thoſe who have moſt vigour 
of mind; and ſhall regard the ordinary 
force of this motive as a kind of ſtandard, 
by which the force of others may be mea- 
ſured. This ſuppoſition, though inac- 
curate, is the moſt unfavourable that can 
be made with reſpect to the argument 
which at preſent I have in view. 


The abhorrence of pain of any given in- 
tenſity, mult be ſuppoſed very nearly the 
ſame in all mankind; and it muſt be ſup- 
poſed, that the abhorrence of any pain 
muſt be very nearly in proportion to the 
intenſity and the continnance of it, With 


reſpect to this motive, therefore, we have 


a diſtin notion of the force or ſtrength of 
it, (at leaft according to the vulgar. con- 


ception of the force of a motive), conſider- 


ed by itſelf, and without involving the 
action to which it prompts. Moreover, 
3 from 
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from various circumſtances, we are en- 
abled, in many caſes at leaſt, to judge of 
the intenſity of the pain, as well as of the 
continuance of it, and of courſe of the 
abhorrence of the perſon to it, or the force 
of this motive; not indeed with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but with tolerable pre- 
ciſion. 


Now, theſe two motives, the fear of 
death, and the abhorrence of preſent pain, 
have often been ſet in oppoſition. By an 
abſurdity equally ſhocking to reaſon and to 
humanity, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will ſoon come to an end in every civiliſed 
country, the torture has often been ap- 
plied to obtain from criminals a confeſſion 
of their guilt, which could not otherwiſe 
be proved, and for which, as ſoon as pro- 
ved by their own confeſſion, they were to 
ſuffer death. In ſome countries, a crimi- 
nal, even though convicted on the cleareſt 
evidence, muſt not be put to death till he 
confeſſes his crime, and acknowledges the 
juſtice of his ſentence, In all theſe caſes, 
the fear of death and the abhorrence of 
pain are motives directly oppoſed ; and, 

according 
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according to the philoſophical doctrine of 
Neceſſity, and peculiar notion of the force 
of motives, the reſult muft be as follows: 
Either the fear of death, which is ſuppo- 
ſed to be of uniform ſtrength, or very 
near it, muſt be found univerſally ſtrong- 
er, or it muſt be univerſally weaker, than 
any kind of torture commonly employed ; 
or there muſt be a certain degree of torture 
uniformly ſufficient and requiſite to get 
the better of the fear of death in all ordi- . 
nary perſons. The two firſt of theſe con- 
cluſions we may ſafely diſregard, and con- 
ſider only the laſt of them, which perhaps 
will appear plauſible or certain. But it has 
been found in fact, that there is a vaſt 
difference among men with reſpect to what 
they can or will bear in the way of torture. 
Of two men, whom we may, and indeed 
muft, ſuppoſe equally unwilling to be hang- 
ed, one perhaps yields very quickly to the 
ſlighteſt tortures that are commonly uſed, 
the other reſiſts for a long time the moſt 
violent that can be invented. Nor can this 
difference be with any plauſibility attri- 
buted to the different degrees of ſtrength - 
of the oppoſite motives in the different per- 
34 2 {ons, 
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ſons. For this is not only a gratuitous 
ſuppoſition, and therefore unphiloſophi- 
cal; but, moreover, it involves certain ſup- 
poſitions that are in the higheſt degree im- 
probable, if not quite inadmiſſible, It 
implies, either that one of the perſons is 
much leſs unwilling to be hanged than 
the other, which is ſcarce credible, and 
very difficult or impoſſible to prove; or 
elſe, that a flight degree of torture, and 
for a ſhort time, is a ſtronger motive than 
a violent degree of the ſame kind of tor- 
ture for a long time; which appears little 
leſs than abſurd. To ſay that a certain 
degree and continuance of torture is a 
ſtronger motive with the perſon who yields 
to it, than with him who reſiſts it, is only 
begging the queſtion once more; even 
ſuppoſing ſuch a ſentence to be intelligible, 
which it certainly is not, till it be ſpecified 
what is meant by the ſtrength or force of 
a motive, which is neither conſtantly con- 
joined with its proper action, nor yet re- 
fers to or implies the independent activity 
of a perſon. 


Theſe remarks, however, are given only 
as 
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as an illuſtration of the obſcurity, ambi- 
guity, and imperfection, of the philoſo- 
phical notion of the ſtrength of motives; 
not as a proof of the falſity of the opinion 
concerning it. For hypotheſes and con- 
cluſions as groundleſs, and as extravagant, 
as theſe are, have been maintained or ad- 
mitted on the ſame ſubject; and ſo per- 
haps will theſe be. At any rate, the in- 
quiry into the exact import of a nation 
ought to precede the attempt to explode it, 
or to refute opinions that involve it, or 
that relate to it. 
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Remarks on the difficulty or impoſſibility of 
finding a proper teſt of the abſolute force 
of Motives that are not conflautly conjoined 
with their reſpectiue Attions, —T he phraſe 
ſtrongeſt Motive 2s /ynonymous with the 
phraſe Motive according to which a per- 
ſon acts; and is therefore nugatory in this 
invgſtigation. 


HE other great difficulty and im- 

perfection of the philoſophical doc- 
trine concerning the ſtrength of motives, 
is, the want of a proper teſt or meaſure 
of it. 


The ſuppoſition, that the ſtrongeſt al- 
ways is that which prevails, is not merely 
a conſtant petitio principii, but it is an i- 
dentical propoſition, till ſuch time as ſome 
condition or quality of motives be ſpeci- 


fied, 
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fied, or at leaſt ſome definite relation of 
them to their reſpective actions, which 
may be termed their force, independently 
of their apparently having effect, or being 
conjoined with their actions; ſuch as, the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect in 
phyſics, (which, on ſtrict obſervation, is 
found to take place even in thoſe caſes 
where, on a ſuperficial view, it is not to 
be perceived); the occaſional exertion of 
the muſcular ſtrength of men or other 
animals; the eſtabliſhed relation between 
evidence of various kinds and belief or 
conviction, either in the common affairs 
of life, or in different branches of ſcience; 
or, what is ſurely neareſt to the ſtrength 
of motives in the philoſophical ſenſe of 
the term, (if there be ſuch a thing), the 
{trength of motives, according to the vul- 
gar notion of it; duty, intereſt, pleaſure, 
or various degrees of them, concerning 
which mankind are very generally agreed, 
and which may eaſily be ſpecified without 
any regard to their having effect or not. 
For we may know preciſely, in many ca- 
ſes, how a perſon ought to act, either in 
point of duty or intereſt, and be certain, 
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that one motive was, in this point of view, 
ſtronger than the oppoſing one: we may 
know in many caſes, too, how a perſon 
«would like to act, which is another kind 
of ſtrength of a motive; but in neither 
of theſe caſes can we be equally ſure, that 
he will act either as he ought to do, or as 
he would like moſt to do. And this un- 
certainty, and the difference of the reſult 
in different caſes, we conceive to depend 
on ſomething in the perſon himſelf, not 
on any quality in the motives, nor yet on 
any relation between them and the voli- 
tions and actions of the perſon. 


According to this vulgar notion of the 
force of motives, it is plain, that no mo- 
tives can be commenſurable, or even ap- 
pretiable with reſpect to one another, but 
ſuch as are preciſely of the ſame kind; 
duty with duty, intereſt with intereſt, 


pleaſure with pleaſure, torture with tor- 


ture, terror with terror. But the univer- 
ſal and promiſcuous commenſurableneſs 
of all motives, bearing relation to the ſame 
action, is implied in the philoſophical no- 
tion of the force of motives. f 

t 
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It muſt ſurely be very evident, that, on 
the ſuppoſition that the connection of 
motive and action is but occaſional and ſe- 
parable, and yet that men can act only as 
they are impelled by motives, we can ne- 
ver have any reaſon to believe, from any 
perſon's conduct, that the motives prompt- 
ing to thoſe actions which he performed 
were ſtronger than the oppoſing motives; 
for the ſtrongeſt motives might chance to 
be ſeparated from their proper actions, 
while the weakeſt were conjoined with 
theirs; juſt as if the effect of a heavy body 
in turning a balance was only occaſional, 
a cubic inch might ſometimes outweigh a 
cubic foot of ſolid lead; though the latter 
be more than 1700 times as heavy as the 
former: for whenever the weight of it 
chanced to be ſeparated from the uſual ef- 
fect on the balance, it would be as if it 
were not. 


If a juggler could contrive a balance of 
ſo peculiar a kind, that, though to all ap- 
pearance perfectly juſt, and at leaſt as in- 
capable as any other balance lof moving 
or turning itſelf, when a cubic inch of 
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lead was put into one of the ſcales, and a 
cubic foot of lead into the other, ſome- 
times the inch, ſometimes the foot, ſhould 
preponderate ; What ſhould we think of 
him and his balance? He would no 
doubt gain credit for his ingenuity, and 
probably make a forrune by his contri- 
vance: but it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther, 1n the four quarters of the world, a 
fingle individual could be found, who 
would believe that the varions turns of 
the balance depended merely on the dif- 
ferent weights of the pieces of lead put in- 
to the ſcales. The vulgar, according to 
cuſtom, and as they have recently done 
with reſpect to the figure that plays at 
cheſs, would at once ſet about accounting 
for what they ſaw, by ſuppoſing, either 
that the artiſt himſelf had ſome ſecret 
means of directing the movements of his 
balance, or elſe that ſome other li- 


ving Being, though periaps inviſible to 


them, inclined the balance ſometimes the 
one way, ſometimes the other: few, if 
any, would venture to maintain, that the 
different turns of the balance depended ei- 
ther on the occaſional and ſeparable con- 

nection 
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nection of cauſe and effect, or on the cir- 
cuniſtance of the different pieces of lead 
having different degrees of weight at dif- 
ferent times. Indeed this laſt hypotheſis 
ſeems to ſurpaſs, not only the belief, but 
even the underſtanding of mankind. Nor 
would the caſe be different, if ſuch a jug- 
gler were to exhibit a number of ba- 
lances ſo oddly conſtructed, that though 
they all ſeemed perfectly juſt, yet what 
preponderated in one did not preponde- 
rate in the others; and this in an endleſs 
variety of combinations. Moſt men would 
be ſtartled at the hypotheſis, that the things 
weighed in them were really of different 
weight when put into the different balances; 
and that the balances themſelves were ſo 
conſtituted, as ſometimes to be more af- 
fected by one kind of weight than by an- 
other, Let an hypotheſis very nearly or 
exactly the ſame, and requiring at leaſt an 
equal ſtretch of faith and underſtanding; 
with the one juſt now ſtated, mult be held 
by thoſe who, without admitting any in- 
dependent activity in the perſons, and 
merely on the ſuppoſition of different de- 
grees of force in the motives applied, and 
ney 29 4 the 
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the various conditions of the perſons to 
whom they are applied, undertake to ac- 
count for the different conduct of differ- 
ent individuals, in circumſtances where 
the motives applied to them muſt be un- 
deritood to be of equal force reſpectively 
in them all. The ambiguity of the phraſe, 
force of Motrves, which has one meaning, 
and that a very rational one, as employed 
by the vulgar, and a very different, very 
obſcure, and ill underſtood one, as uſed 
by philoſophers, ſeems to have contribu- 
ted to conceal the impropriety, and even 
the real import, of ſuch an hypotheſis. 


On conſidering, again and again, this 
and the preceding ſection, I have always 
found in them ſomething peculiarly unſa- 
tisfactory and diſagreeable ; which I pre- 
ſume will be at leaſt as ſtriking to any 
perſon who may have the curioſity to 
read them, as it does to the author of 
them. Yet, on the moſt careful examina- 

tion, 
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tion, I cannot find any error, cither in the 
obſervations, or in the reaſonings contain- 
ech in them; and | believe the peculiarity 
of them, and the ſeeming defect in them, 
proceeds from this circumſtance, that they 
are an unſucceſsful attempt to find out the 
nature and the proper teſt of the abſolute 
force of motives that confeſſedly are not 
conſtantly conjoined with their reſpective 


actions, as phyſical cauſes ſeem to be with 
their cflects, 


But it muſt be obſerved, that my want 
of ſucceſs in this attempt is no fault of 
mine, nor any defect in my obſervations 
and reaſonings: it proceeds from the na- 
ture of the ſubject of inveſtigation. My 
undertaking was not to explain the nature 
of the abſolute force of motives ſeparable 
from their eflſects, nor to give a ſatisfacto- 
ry teſt of the force of ſuch motives; but 
to inquire ſtrictly, whether or not there 
was ſuch a force in them; whether or not 
any proper teſt could be given of it; and 
to find out, if poſſible, what could be 
meant by ſuch a phraſe as the abſolute 
force of motives ſeparable from their pro- 
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per actions, and not implying or referring 
to independent activity, or ſelf governing 
or ſelf- determining power in the agent or 
perſon. I did not undertake to make ſenſe 
of that doctrine, but only to find out, whe- 
ther ſenſe could be made of it or not. The 
reſult of my inquiry, which I own has 
been conducted rigorouſly, but I truſt 
candidly, has been unfavourable to the 
doctrine in queſtion. The notion of the 
abſolute force of motives ſeparable from 
their effects, and not referring to the ſelt- 
determining power of a perſon, appears to 
be one of thoſe which are very properly 
termed by Bacon fal/e, confuſz, et temere 


a rebus abſtractæ, on which account, nhil 


in iis que ſuperſiruuntur eſt firmitudinis. I. 
taque ſhes eſt una in inductione verd. In plain 
Engliſh, That notion is nonſenſe; and the 
doctrine founded on it is not a jot better; 
and therefore the ſubject mult be carefully 
examined anew by accurare obſervation 
and experiment, and ſtrict inferences from 
theſe: Which is juſt what I am endea- 
vouring to do, But it would have been to 
no purpoſe to fay this of it, though true, 
without carefully examining it: it would 
even 
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even have been illiberal and unphiloſophi- 


cal to have ſaid ſo before this examina- 


But in a ph iloſo- 
flary above all 
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be thought not very 


S ECT. 
it may 
it is nere 


inquiry, 
things to be fully underſtood, 


and 
civil to ſay ſo after all. 
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Suppoſition of the abſolute Force of Mottves 
not conflantly conjoined with their reſpec- 
tive Actions, with the modification that 
the ſtrongeſt Motive alone is conjoined with 
its proper Action, while the oppoſing weak- 
er Motive is always ſeparated from its Ace- 
tion, and that the prevailing Mative is al- 
ways the ſtrongeſt, in ſo far as it is in- 

telligible, lated accurately, — conſidered 
mathematically.—Neceſſary inferences from 
it, that are abſurd and impoſſible, 


ROM what has been ſaid in the two 

preceding ſections, it muſt be evi- 
dent, that the notion of the abſolute force 
of motives not conſtantly conjoined with 
their reſpective actions is at beſt very 
vague, confuſed, and imperfect; and that 
even ſuppoſing that notion to be rational, 
it muſt be very difficult, if indeed it be 


poſſible, 


+ NT "or 
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poſſible, to find an accurate teſt or mea- 
ſure of the ſuppoſed force or ſtrength of 
ſuch motives. But leaving ſuch inveſti- 
gations to the care of thoſe who are inte- 
reſted in finding out or making a diſtin 
meaning, and a fair unequivocal teſt, for 
the force of motives; diſregarding what- 
ever is obſcure or unintelligible in the 
force of motives, according to the philo- 
ſophical ſyſtem concerning it; and con- 
fining our attention ſolely to thoſe cir- 
cumſtances of it which are explicit and 
intelligible, it will be eaſy to ſhew, that 
no ſuch force of motives does or can ex- 
iſt, or has generally been believed to exiſt, 
even by philoſophers themſelves. 


It may appear a piece of ſingular preſump- 
tion, to undertake to reaſon about a thing 
ſo imperfectly underſtood as that at preſent 
in queſtion, But the preſumption and dif- 
ficulty in this caſe are not ſo great as may 
at firſt be thought; and the reaſonings 
may be ſufficiently diſtin and concluſive, 
if thoſe circumſtances alone are conſidered 
and reaſoned about, which may be accu- 
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rately expreſſed, and which are clearly un- 
derſtood. 


The chief of theſe are, 


1. That the abſolute ſtrength or force 
of motives may be meaſured or eſtimated, 
with a certain degree of preciſion, by the 
actions proceeding from them. 


2. That the comparative ſtrength of 
motives may be meaſured, with a certain 
degree of precifion, by the relation of dif- 


ferent, and eſpecially of oppoſing motives | 


to one another; and that univerſally the 
motive according to which a perſon acts, 
or which is ſaid to prevail, is ſtronger than 
the oppoſing motive, according to which 
he does not act, or which in common lan- 
guage he is ſaid to reſiſt. 


3. That there exiſt among different mo- 
tives, with reſpect to ſtrength, the rela- 
tions of equal, greater, and leſs. 


4. That different motives may either 
concur with one another, or oppoſe one 


another. 
5. That 
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5. That when they concur, the ſtrength 
of them is added together. 


6. That when equal motives directly 
oppoſe one another, the ſtrength of thoſe 
on one ſide completely counteracts and de- 
ſtroys that of thoſe on the other ſide; and 
that the one force may be conceived to be 
deducted from the other, leaving of courſe 
no remainder, 


7. That when motives of unequal 
ſtrength oppoſe one another, the ſtrong- 
eſt always prevails, and 1s followed by its 
proper action, which is always in kind, 
and generally * in degree too, what it would 
have been if no oppoſing motive had been 
applied, 


8. That a motive applied ſingly, or a 
number of concurring motives applied at 
once, and unoppoſed, will inevitably be 
followed by their proper actions, where 
there is no phyſical impediment to theſe; 
which laſt circumſtance muſt be under- 


_* Vide p. 357. Note. 
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ſtood to be the conſtantly implied condi- 


tion in every caſe, 


The 6th and 5th of theſe ſpecified cir- 
cumſtances are equally and indiſpenſably 
neceſlary, as parts of the doctrine in que- 
ſtion. But as they are abſolutely incon- 
fiſtent with one another, no relation be- 
tween motives and actions, and no kind 
of ſtrength or force of motives, which im- 
plies them both, can from the nature of 
things ever exiſt, 


This inconſiſtence of the two circum- 
ſtances, and the conſequent impoſſibility 
of that ſyſtem which involves them both 
being true, will appear very clearly from 
confidering the caſe of equal and oppoſite 
motives, with the ſuppoſed neceſſary re- 
ſult in all ſuch caſes, and the expedients 
commonly employed to account for a dif- 


ferent reſult univerſallj taking place in 
1 


It is held, that in ſuch a caſe no action 
can be performed. The correſponding 
concluſion with reſpect to cauſes and ef- 
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fects in phyſics is always found true as a 


matter of fact. And the ſame concluſion . 


is ſaid to hold equally true with reſpe& 
to motive and action: but of this there 
may be ſome doubt, as few or no inſtan- 
ces can be produced in ſupport of it. It 
has never yet been found on trial, that an 
aſs placed between two equal and ſimilar 


bundles of hay, died of hunger in that ſi- 


tuation for want of a motive to determine 
him to the one or the other bundle. But 
this conflant failure of the experiment, 
which it may be remarked is not obſer- 
ved, but foreſeen, is accounted for by fup- 
poſing, either that the bundles will not be 
exactly equal and ſimilar, and equally di- 
ſtant, or elſe that the aſs, though a crea- 
ture of no very quick diſcernment or live- 
ly imagination, may yet have penetration 
or fancy enough to perceive or imagine 
ſome reaſon for preferring the one to the 
other bundle. As we have no means of 
converſing with aſſes, ſo as to learn their 
thoughts on the point in diſpute with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy, it may be expedient to 
acquieſce in this account of the matter. 
Though it muſt be obſerved, that it is try- 
ing the truth of a ſuppoſed fact by its a- 
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greement with an hypotheſis, inſtead of 
trying the truth of the hypotheſis by its 
agreement with matter of fact; which is 
altogether inconſiſtent with good reaſon- 


ing, and fuch an impropriety as never 


would be admitted, nor even thought of, 
in any branch of phyſics. 


Conceiving that men had a better chance 
of knowing ſomething of their own 


thoughts, than of thoſe of any quadruped, 


I have endeavoured to attend accurately to 
my own thoughts in ſimilar caſes : yet, 
after the moſt careful attention to them, I 
cannot find that I have any difficulty in 
chuſing one of two chances which I know 
to be perfectly equal; or in chuſing one 
card out of a pack, where I am ſure there 
can be no reaſon for preferring one to an- 
other. But I have been aſſured, with 
much ſeriouſneſs, by good metaphyſicians, 
that even 1n theſe caſes I had always a mo- 
tive for my preference, though 1 would 
not own it; and that if I had no other 
motive for my choice, the greater facility 
of pronouncing one word than another, 
would be ſufficient to determine me to ſay 
the one rather than the other. Of this J 
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am not in the leaſt conſcious, but rather, 
as I think, of the reverſe : however, as it 
was in vain to reaſon with men who knew 
my own thoughts better than I did my- 
ſelf, 1 was obliged to give up the point.— 
But there are ſome other points, relating 
to the ſame ſubject, which 1 cannot and 
will not give up. 


Let a porter be offered 100 guineas, if 
he will carry a letter ten miles due eaſt, 
and at the ſame time let him be offered an 
equal ſum, if he will carry the letter the 
ſame diſtance due weſt; and let him be 
aſſured, that he cannot earn both the ſums 
that are offered: Will he ſtand till, as 
the aſs ſhould have done, between two 
bundles of hay ? or will be chuſe between 
going eaſt and going weſt, and earn 100 


guineas accordingly, as he cannot hope to 
earn 200 ? 


It will be admitted, I preſume, that he 
will not ſtand ſtill, but carry the letter ei- 
ther one way or the other. But this, accor- 
ding to the hy potheſis, he cannot do, with- 
out ſome motive or ground of preference, 

real 
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real or imaginary, Whenever ſuch a thing 
is found or ſuppoſed, the oppofite m 
tives are no longer equal; and as foon 2: 
they become unequal, the ſtrongeſt will 
prevail, according to the hypotheſis, an 
will have its full effect; as if unoppoled, 


Now, let us confider accnrately this 
kind of reaſoning, arid expreſs it in ma- 
thematical form, for the ſake of ſimplicity 
and precihon, and that we may the more 
ealily trace the necellary conſequences of 


the hypotheſes, 


The force or ſtrength of the two orig. 
nal great motives which are equal and op 
poſite, we ſhall call X and . 


The ſtrength of the minute additional 
motive diſcovered or fancied by the porter 
on one ſide, we ſhall call Z. 


I, we know, ſcarce bears a ſenſible pro- 
portion to X or J; but for the ſake of ca- 
ly calculation, we ſhall ſuppoſe either & 
or Y taken ſingly to be equal to 100 L. 


From: 
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Prom theſe principles, and the hypo- 
theſis of the abſolute force of motives 
which ate not conſtantly comoined with 
their reſpeftive ations, we have, by ne- 
\ © ceſlary conſequences, the following ſimple 


| equations, 

| A = T, 
. Y = 166 , 
. X = 166 , 


1 X— YT =s6, 

- © A +2—<T=Xt+Z2"*, 

i i Y == 6, 

X == 6, 

| 106 Z == 0, Q, E. D. 

" © Though it be very unuſual, and in ge- 

" © neral very needleſs, to offer any cormmen- 
| tary on ſuch a ſimple piece of matherna- 

tical reaſoning as the preceding equations, 


ö 
1 * This equation may appear abſurd, after the pre- 9 
| coding four, In common algebra, or in phyfical 4+: 
realorings about cauſes and effects, or even m meta- 1 
| phyſical reafonings about motives and actions, on the 
* principle of the conftant conjudchon of motive and 
ation, and the perfect identity of this relation with 
that of cauſe and effect ins ꝓhyſics, it muſt have been 
X+Z—YT=Z, For K is ſtared at firſt as equal 
% TJ. But ſuch is the dottrine of NeceTry at pre- 
ſent under confiderntion, 
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yet, as there is ſomething uncommon, 
both in the ſubject and in the concluſion, 
in the preſent caſe, it may be worth wile 
to conſider with peculiar care every itep of 
the reaſoning employed. 


The three firſt equations expreſs with 


ſufficient accuracy the comparative force or 
ſtrength of the different motives applied 
in the caſe put, according to the doctrine 
of Neceſſity, with thoſe needtul modifica- 
tions which we are now conſidering, 


The fourth equation expreſſes accurately 
the neceſſary reſult of the oppoſition of e- 
qual motives, wo to the doctrine of 
Neceſſity. 


The fifth equation expreſſes accurate- 
ly (perhaps ſome may think too rigorouſ- 
ly, but of this afterwards) the neceſſary 
reſult of the oppoſition of unequal mo- 
tives, according to the doctrine of Neceſ- 
ſity, with the modification already ſpeci- 
fied, and allowed to be indiſpentably re- 
quiſite to it, namely, That the ſtrongeſt 
motives alone have effect, and that they 

have 
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have their full elect, juſt as if they were 


unoppoſed. 


The fixth equation is a ſimple, and ma- 
nifeſtly neceſſary inference from the fifth. 


The ſeventh and eighth equations are 
manifeſtly neceſſary inferences from the 
ſixth, the firſt, and the third; for if Y be 
equal to nothing, and X and 100 Z be ſe- 
verally equal to Y, they mult alſo be e- 
qual to nothing. 


In plain Engliſh, there is not, nor can 
there be in motives, ſuch a kind of force 
or ſtrength. 


"Tt will perhaps be thought, that the 
doctrine of Neceflity has been ſtated too 
rigorouſly, in the preceding equations, and 
eſpecially in the fifth of them. It may be 
ſaid, that the minute additional motive 
Z, though ſufficient to turn the ſcale when 
it was exactly balanced before, was too in- 
conſiderable to have any effect by itſelf, or 
even to add to the effect of the ſtrong mo- 
tire X; and that accordingly the force of 


3D 2 X + 7, 
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X＋＋Z — Y would be juſt the ſame with 


that of X by itſelf, If the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity were juſt, I apprehend it could not 
be ſtated, nor concluſions be deduced from 
it too rigorouſly, any more than from the 
commonly received principles of mechani- 
cal philoſophy, or of pure geometry. But 
not to run any riſk of being thought too 
ſcrupulous or rigid on ſuch a point, I ſhall 
admit, that the additional minute motive 
Z, when added to X, makes no greater 
ſum of force, and would produce no great- 
er effect in point of action, than X by it- 
ſelf, and unoppoſed. But then I mult 
beg leave to ſtate even this hypotheſes in 
mathematical form, for the ſake of pre- 
ciſion and diſtinct reaſoning. We ſhould 
then have the following ſimple equations. 


. 

1 io 

X = 1c Z., 
X—Y=o, (as before), 


Which is abſurd. 
The 
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The four firſt of theſe equations are 
juſt the ſame with the four firſt on the 
former more rigorous ſuppoſition and 


ſtate. 


The fifth equation is an accurate ex- 
preſſion of the reſult, on the ſuppoſition 
that the minute additional motive which 
turns the balance does not add any thing 
to the force of the greater motive, with 
which it concurs, but only allows it to 
have its full and proper effect as if unop- 
poſed. 


The ſixth equation is a manifeſtly ne- 
ceſſary inference from the fifth. And let 
it be remembered always, that the weaker, 
and conſequently overpowered motive, 
though completely ſeparated from its pro- 


per action, does not, even according to 


the doctrine of Neceſſity, ceaſe to have 


force or ſtrength; as appears by two or 
more moti ves which concur, being ſtrong- 
er than one oppoſing them, though weak- 
er than it when taken fingly, Thus, in 
the preſent caſe, it would be admitted, 


that Y + z would be a greater ſum of 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength than X + Z; though 2 taken by 
itſelf would have much leſs force than 
XR -+ Z, or even than X by itſelf, 


The ſeventh equation is a plain and ne- 
ceſſary inference from the ſixth and the ſe- 
cond For if Z be equal to V. and 10a 7. 
be alſo equal to Y, Z and 100 Z muſt alſo 
be equal to one another. — 


* 


Such, without exaggeration or miſre- 


preſentation of any kind, is the abſurdity 


which ambiguous words, and looſe rea- 
ſoning, and vague and groundleſs hypy- 
theſes, multiplied without end, whenever 
there was thought to be occaſion for them, 
have hid from the-view of many philoſo- 
phers diſtinguiſhed for rhe acuteneſs of 
their underſtanding, and the extent of their 
knowledge. 


I am aware of the ridicule that 
may attend the attempt ſeriouſly to ſtate 
and to refute ſuch abſurd opinions; 
but if this attempt be ridiculous, what 


ſhall we fay of the conduct of thoſe whoſe 


pretended ſcience has made it neceſlary; 
who 
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intain as an 


f knowledge, that very 


doctrine, which, when ſtripped of all am- 
SECT. 
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portant piece o 
abſurd even to deſerve a refutation? 


biguity, and made intelligible, appears too 


who have been proud to ma 
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Reaſons for wiſhing to try experimentally, as 


a mere matter of fact, the concluſion de- 
monſtrated in the preceding Section. — In- 


portant uſe that may be made of ſuch an ex- 
periment.— Diſficulty of finding a proper 


caſe for the ſubject of experiment, inde- 
pendent of all hypatheſes, and all appeal; 


to conſciouſneſs. Such a caſe pointed out by 


the aid of Mathematical reaſoning. —The 
reſult, according to the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
however modified, is inconſiſtent with plain 


matter of fact, with the common notion of 


Motive, and with the belief and expecta- 
tion of thoſe who aſſert the doctrine Ne- 
ceſſity ; yet is poſſible in itſelf, and the cor- 
reſponding mference with reſped to phyſical 
cauſes and effects is univerſally true, and 
is always expected to prove ſo.—Inference 


from this, 


S there cannot fail to be among men 
of ſcience a very great diſlike, and 


perhaps ſome diſtruſt, of ſuch general ab- 
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ſtract reaſonings as thoſe contained in rhe 
preceding ſection, with reſpect to the ſub- 
jet of this Eſſay; I conceive it may be 
worth while to conſider it in a different 
point of view; and, ſetting afide all re- 
gard to the impoſſibility, which has been 
demonſtrated, of there being in motives 
ſuch a kind of ſtrength or force as is re- 
quired and implied in the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, with the needful modifications, 
that the relation of motive and action is 
but an occaſional and ſeparable conjunc- 
tion, and that the ſtrongeſt motive is al- 


ways conjoined with its proper action, 


while the oppofing weaker motive is ſepa- 
rated from the action to which it prompts, 
to inquire into the truth of ſome neceſſary 
inferences from this doctrine, conſidered 
merely as matters of fact; admitting, what 
perhaps never was admitted before, and 
certainly ought not to be admitted again 
in any argument, that to be paſſible which 
has been ſhewn to be ab/urd. 


Though I am aware of the cenſure and 
ridicule that may attend the attempt te 
reaſon on any ſubject beyond an abſurdity, 
3 E. which 
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which is univerſally and juſtly regarded 
as an ultimate teſt in all ſcientific inveſti- 
gations, I have a particular reaſon, be- 
ſides the general one, of wiſhing to ſhow, 
that the doctrine which 1 combat is expe- 
rimentally falſe in point of fact, as well as 
abſurd, for endeavouring to do ſo on the 
preſent occaſion, I with to ſhew, what I 
am confident is the caſe, and with due 
pains may be ſhewn, that thoſe who have 
molt zealouſly maintained the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, and aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt 
terms their own moſt firm belief in it, 
and their hearty contempt for the opi- 
nions and underſtanding of ſuch as were 
of a different perſuaſion concerning it, 
were only confounded in point of words, 
but never deceived in point of thought, 
by their own reaſonings; that they al- 
ways retained the ſame notion of the re- 
lation of motive and action, and of the 
independent activity, or ſelf- governing 
power, or liberty, of mankind, which other 
men have; and that they never ſeriouſly 
in their hearts believed their own doc- 
trine. 


Strange 
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Strange and impracticable as this at- 


tempt to demonſtrate mens moſt intimate 
thoughts, in ſpite of themſelves, may at 
firſt fight appear; yet I think it muſt be 
admitted at once by every competent 
judge, that is, by every man of ſcience 
and candour, that it is fairly accompliſhed, 
when | demonſtrate cerrain neceſſary in- 
ferences from the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
which are poſſible, and even eaſy; which 
are ſtrictly agreeable to what takes place 
in all inſtances of cauſe and effect in phy- 
fics; between which relation and that of 
motive and action, thoſe who maintain 
the doctrine in queſtion aſſert the analogy 
to be perfect; which are of ſuch a na- 
ture, that when expreſſed cautiouſly, and 
in general terms, they would be admitted 
as truths too obvious and generally ac- 
knowledged, either to admit of doubt, or 
to require any proof or illuſtration by ex- 
periment; and yet are ſuch. as, when ſta- 
ted particularly, and without ambiguity, 
no aſſertor of that doctrine will admit as 


true, nor even as probable, nor even as 


doubrful, and as requiring to be put to the 


teſt of experiment. 
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The fairneſs and the certainty of this 
ſingular teſt of the moſt ſecret thoughts of 
men, will, I truſt, be eſtabliſhed by the 
following conſiderations. 


It is univerſally admitted, as well by 
thoſe who deny as by thoſe who maintain 
the doctrine of Neceſſity, that belief or 
conviction is purely an involuntary act, ope- 
ration, or ſtate, of the human mind; and 
that it is abſolutely and irreſiſtibly produced 
and determined by various kinds of proof 
or evidence, each of which has its own 
peculiar province. Thus, conſciouſneſs, 
perception, memory, teſtimony, intuition, 
(I mean the faculty by which we know 
the truth of geometrical and other ax- 
ioms), reaſoning, induction, demonſtra- 
tion, ſeverally command, with unreſiſted 
ſway, the belief of all men of ſound in- 
tellects, with reſpect to their proper ſub- 
jects. 


Of theſe different grounds of belief, 
none is conceived to be ſtronger than ſtrict 
reaſoning, whether in the form of com- 
plete and regular ſyllogiſms, or in the 

more 
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more conciſe form of mathematical de- 
monſtration, founded on principles which 
are well underſtood, and unfeignedly be- 
lieved. It is well known, that though it 
be always needleſs, yet it is always poſ- 
fible, and indeed eaſy, to reſolve a mathe- 
matical demonſtration into a chain of re- 
gular ſyllogiſms : but this is hardly ever 
done, becauſe ſuch a chain of ſyllogiſms 
muſt be three times as long as the demon- 
ſtration, and not more clear nor convin- 
cing. An author already quoted, whoſe 
moderation and candour will not be called 
in queſtion, has not ſcrupled to give it as 
his opinion, that a man who could admit 
the major and the minor propoſitions of a 
juſt ſyllogiſm, and yet deny the conclu- 
fon of it, would be a greater monſter 
than a man with two heads. The ſame 
may be ſaid, with equal truth, of one 
who ſhould admit the axioms of geome- 
try, and all the ſteps of a demonſtration, 
and yet deny the concluſion of it. For 
my own part, I do not believe there ever 
exiſted ſuch a monſter; and ſure I am, 
that no man of ſcience will ever pretend 
that he has the misfortune to be ſuch a 
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one. If any perſon were ſo unhappily 
conſtituted, he muſt be for ever inca- 
pable of reaſoning, and unfit to be reaſon- 


ed with. 


But it muſt be admitted likewiſe, that 
whenever the concluſion demonſtrated is 
abſurd and impoſſible, as, for inſtance, 
that two things equal fingly to one and 
the ſame thing are not equal to one ano- 
ther, or that a part is equal to the whole; 
or like the two concluſions demonſtrated 
in the laſt ſection as neceſſary inferences 
from the doctrine at preſent in queſtion, 
that a force may be equal to another, and 
much greater than a third, and yet all 
three of them be equal to nothing; and 
that a force may be an hundred times as 
great as itſelf; then it cannot be believed, 
and the principles from which it was de- 
duced muſt be given up. It is therefore 
only when the concluſion demonſtrated is 
poſſible, as well as conſiſtent with the 
principles maintained, that it is to be ad- 
mitted; as, for inſtance, that a juſt ba- 
lance will turn on putting into one of the 


ſcales a certain weight, with which it 
had 
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had formerly turned; or that a man of 
good ſenſe will act as prompted by a cer- 
tain motive, when it is either altogether 
unoppoſed, or oppoſed only by a motive 
or combination of motives weaker than it- 


ſelf. 


It can fearce be neceſſary to add, that 
when any error can be pointed out in a 
ſuppoſed demonſtration, no further regard 
is due to the concluſion of it. But it may 
be proper to mention, that a ſhort and 
ſimple piece of mathematical reaſoning 
cannot, without the greateſt injuſtice, and 
a degree of abſurdity, be pronounced er- 
roneous, nor even diſtruſted, till ſome par- 
ticular error is pointed out in it; and when 
this is done, there can be no further diſ- 
pute about it. 


What ſhould we think of a man, who, 
on getting to the end of the 47th propo- 
ſition of EucLip, ſhould inſtantly take 
the alarm at the concluſion of it, and, 
without pointing out any error, either in 
the axioms or the chain of reaſoning, that 
led to that concluſion, declare roundly, 
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chat he did not, and could not, believe 
that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is e- 
qual to the ſum of the ſquares of the o- 
ther two ſides of a right angled plain tri- 
angle? | 


Or what ſhould we think of a man who, 
after admitting the laws of motion as ſta- 
ted by NEW TON, ſhould deny at once the 
firſt corollary from them, and deny the 
poſſibility of the formation of a curvilt- 
near orbit from the combination of a pro- 
jectile and a centripetal force, and the ac- 
celeration of the motion of a heavy body 
falling unreſiſted, and the retardation of it 
when riſing from a projectile force; and 
who ſhould declare, that he thought it un- 
neceſſary even to put ſuch concluſions to 
the teſt of experiment, as being notoriouſly 
and ridiculouſly falſe ? 


We ſhould ſcarce be intitled to ſay, that 
ſuch perſons were mad; for there have 
been no inſtances obſerved, ſo far as I 
know, of ſuch a madneſs. In the higheſt 
degree of madneſs, to be ſure, all the uſual 
connections of thought are broken, and 

the 
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the lunatic is incapable of thinking ſteadi- 
ly on any ſubject even for a moment : in 
caſes of perfect ſtupidity or idiocy, the 
very faculty of thinking ſeems to be ſuſ- 


' pended or loft: and in both theſe caſes 


the power of reaſoning 1s of courſe at an 
end, But in the ordinary ſtate even of 
madneſs, the lunatic reaſons with juſt- 
neſs, and ſometimes with admirable acute- 
neſs, though from very erroneous prin- 
ciples; which I confider as a good phyſi- 
cal proof, that certain relations among 


our thoughts are almoſt or altogether in- 
defeaſible. 


Now, what is the moſt candid or fa- 
vourable judgement that we can form of 
the conduct of one, who, in point of rea- 
ſoning, acts more irrationally than an or- 
dinary lunatic, by refuſing to admit as 
true, or even as probable, an inference 
which is unqueſtionably poſſible, and 
ſtrictly deduced from principles which he 
aſſerts? The moſt obvious and natural 
ſuppoſition ſurely would be, that he was 
either incapable of reaſoning, or elſe, that 
be did not believe the principles which he 

3 F aſſerted. 
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aſſerted. And the moſt favourable opi- 
nion that I can form of ſuch a perſon is, 
that he did not underſtand the principles 
which he aſſerted, and that he had ſome 
other principles which ſerved to direct his 
judgement, tho' perhaps he had paid little 
attention to them. Indeed, unleſs ſome- 
thing of this kind interfered, it is as plain- 
ly impoſſible for a perſon who is acting 
bona fide to refuſe his aſſent to inferences 
juſtly deduced from principles which he 
acknowledged, as it is for a pendulum 
to begin, or to vary, or to ſtop its own 
motion. + 


Though every conclufion which 1s a 
ſtrictly neceſſary inference from a falſe 
Principle muſt likewiſe be falſe, and tho 
there are many concluſions from the doc- 
trine of Neceſſity, which may eafily be 
tried experimentally; yet it is a matter of 
great nicety to ſelect unexceptionable ſub- 
jets of experiment for the purpole of pro- 
ving, that the doctrine in queſtion is in- 
conſiſtent with plain matter of fact, and 
repugnant even to the ſecret conviction 
of thoſe who moſt confidently aſſert it in 
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words, and who ſeem to have been moſt 
ſucceſsful in the fingular attempt to de- 
ceive themſelves with reſpect to their own 
a 


The circumſtances from which this 
nicety and embarraſſment proceed cannot 
fail to be underſtood from what has alrea- 
dy been ſaid in the courſe of this Eſſay, 
concerning the reſemblance or analogy be- 
tween the relation of cauſe and effect in 
phyſics and that of motive and. action, and 
between the relation of motive and action 
according to the ſyſtem of Neceſſity, and 
this relation according to the popular per- 
ſuaſion of liberty ; concerning the facility 
of framing hypotheſes to explain away 
the moſt obvious facts, to the ſatisfaction 
of thoſe, who know ſo little of ſcientific 


reaſoning as to liſten to ſuch hypotheſes ; 


and concerning the unſatisfactory and 
fruitleſs reſult of all appeals to conſciouſ- 
neſs with reſpect to what a perſon thinks 
or feels, whenever this comes co be a mat- 
ter of diſpute. | 


The caſes of the various applications of 
3 F 2 motives, 
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motives, which we ſhould moſt naturally 
think of trying experimentally, with a 
view to aſcertain whether the doctrine of 
Neceſlity, with the needful modifications 
already mentioned, be juſt or erroneous, 
are chiefly the following. | 


1. A motive applied by itſelf, 


2. Two or more motives which concur 
or prompt to the ſame action applied at 
once. 


3. Two or more motives of unequal 
force directly oppoſing one another; that 
is to ſay, prompting to different actions, 
which, either by nature, or by ſpecial 
compact when the motives are applied, 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent; ſo that the 
perſon may chuſe or determine which of 


them he will do, but can do but one of 


them. 


4. Two or more motives of preciſely 


equal force directly oppoſing one ano- 


ther, 


5, All 
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5. All motives whatever completely 
withdrawn. 


A moment's reflection will be ſafficient 
to ſatisfy any perſon, that all theſe caſes 
may be tried experimentally times with- 
out number, as in fact moſt of them are 
tried every day, without tending in the 
leaſt to aſcertain the point in diſpute. 


Thus, with reſpect to the three firſt of 
them, if the perſon acts according to the 
ſingle motive applied, or according to the 
concurrent motives, or according to the 
ſtrongeſt of the oppoſing motives, which 
it is to be expected he will do, no infer- 
ence of any importance towards deciding 
the controverſy either way can be drawn 
from his conduct. For the viſible mani- 
feſt reſult, which a ſpeQator may obſerve 
and judge of, is juſt what was to be ex- 
peed, either on the ſuppoſition of Neceſ- 
fity, or on that of Liberty: I mean, on 
the popular notion of Liberty as concei- 
ved by mankind; 'not on that notion' of 
Liberty which has been imputed to them 
by thoſe who aſſert the doctrine of Neceſ- 
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fity; which notion is widely different 
from theirs, and plainly amounts to a de- 
nial of there being any ſuch relation be- 

tween motive and action, that we can ever 
reaſon from the one to the other. 


And with eve to the ſame i if 
the perſon does not act as prompted by 
the ſingle motive applied, nor as prompt- 
ed by the concurrent motives, nor as 
prompted. by the ſtrongeſt of oppoſing mo- 
tives; as well as with reſpect to the fourth 
and fifth caſes, if the perſon acts notwith- 
ſtanding the equal force of the oppoſing 
motives, or acts without any known or 
obvious motive; it is eaſy to contriye hy- 
potheſes which ſhall reconcile the facts ob- 
ſerved with the ſyſtem of Neceſſity, to 
which at firſt view they ſeem very unfa- I 
vourable. The dulleſt metaphyſician can 01 
ſuppoſe, that the perſon acting in ſuch a or 
manner had ſome ſecret motive for doing 
ſo, which either by itſelf, or along with ag 
the other acknowledged and apparent mo- of 
tives, was ſufficient to turn the balance We 
and determine his will. 
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Navy, ſtrange as it muſt appear to one 
who is unacquainted with this controver- 
ſy, ſuch a mode of reaſoning has been 
brought to the form of a regular ſyſtem ; 
and ir has been gravely maintained, that 


when a perſon acts in oppoſition to a mo- 
tive fingly applied, or in oppoſition to 


concurrent motives, or according to a 
weaker motive in oppoſition to a ſtrong- 
er, the fantaſtical deſire of ſhewing li- 
berty is the motive of his action. Mr 
Hume's Eſays, vol. 2. Note F. on p. 100, 


I do not find, however, that Mr Huuk 
has ever inquired into the nature of this 
fantaſtical defire of thewing liberty; nor 
pointed out who is the author, or what is 
the ſource of it; nor inveſtigated what re- 
lation it ſtands in to the perſon acting; 
or whether it is in any degree dependent 
on him, or to what degree it is ſo. It 
would, however, be very fooliſh to argue 
apainſt ſuch a ſyſtem : it plainly confiſts 
of words, not of things; and words beget 
words, as BacoN juſtly obſerves. 


But the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance 
that 
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that attends the bringing of ſuch conclu- 


ſions as the preceding from the doctrine of 


Neceſſity to the teſt of experiment 1s, that 


ſuch an attempt almoſt inevitably involves 
and requires ſome kind of appeal to con- 
ſciouſneſs. As the queſtion is not, Whe- 
ther there be a relation between motive 
and action? but, What is the nature of 
that relation? we can ſcarce avoid paying 
ſome regard to what we feel or think in 
every caſe where we act, in whatever re- 
lation our action may ſtand to the matives 
of it; and ſuch thoughts of ours muſt 
mingle themſelves with our reaſonings; 


and in one reſpect they certainly ought to 


do ſo; not indeed with a view to the 
ſtrict deciſion of the queſtion, but with 
a view to give us real ſolid knowledge of 


the relation of motive and action. 


But whatever knowledge ſuch a con- 
duct may give an accurate and impartial 
obſerver, it tends rather to perplex than to 
decide the controverſy, and to make it ap- 
pear difficult in fact, when it was only ſo 
in words, 


When, 
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* 


When, after the moſt careful and im- 


partial attention to my own thoughts, I 
give the faireſt and moſt accurate account 


of them, in certain circumſtances; tlrat . 


can, I am but on equal terms with any 
other perſon, who, with equal profeſſions 
of impartiality and care, gives a directly 
contradictory account of his thoughts in 
fimilar circumſtances, Nay, if he choſe 
to avail himſelf of the ambiguity of com- 


mon language, or even employed it bona 
| fide but careleſsly, he would have the ad- 


vantage of me in point of plauſibility. 
But, ſetting aſide this conſideration, I do 
not ſee what claim to regard or credit one 
of us could have more than the other. 
An impartial perſon might ſuppoſe, that 
we were differently conſtituted : he might 


ſuppoſe, that one or that both of us were 


by nature or habit incapable of attending 
to our own thoughts with ſufficient accu- 
Tacy ; or that one or both of us were too 
keenly engaged in controverſy to be ca- 
pable of attending to our own thoughts 
with ſufficient impartiality : nay, a ſpec- 
tator of an uncharitable diſpoſition might- 
be apt to ſuſpeR, that one or other of us 
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was prevaricating moſt vilely in the ac- 
count which he gave of his own thoughts, 
Perhaps we might even find it difficult to 
avoid expreſſing, or at leaſt conceiving, 
ſome ſuch unfavourable opinion of one 
another. It is plain at leaſt, that the moſt 
confident and poſitive aſſertions which we 
could utter in contradiction to one ano- 
ther, could never amount to any proof, 
either of the judgement or of the candour 
and veracity of either of us, nor ever tend 
to decide the controverſy in the judge- 
ment of any impartial perſon of good un- 
derſtanding. Nor can there ever be a 
doubt, that it is incumbent on every per- 
ſon who undertakes to reaſon on ſuch a 
ſubject, to avoid with the utmoſt care every 
caſe or ſubject of experiment which may 
give occaſion to ſuch unphiloſophical con- 
tradictions, and ſuch illiberal ſuſpicions. 


I truſt it will be evident, that this can 
be done only by ſelecting as the ſubject 
of experiment 'a caſe wherein the reſult 
according to the popular, and what ap- 
pears to me the juſt, notion of the relation 
of motive, and action, does not coincide 
with 
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with what muſt be the reſult according 
to the doctrine of Neceſſity, or what ac- 
tually is the reſult in correſponding caſes 
of the relation of cauſe and effect in phy- 
fics; and by taking care that the circum- 
ſtances of the experiment be ſuch, that 
every ſpectator may judge with certainty 
of the reſult, without there being occaſion 
to make any appeal to the thoughts or con- 
ſciouſneſs, that 1s, to the judgement, can- 
dour, and veracity, of the perſon on whom 
the experiment is made. 


It would likewiſe be very deſirable that 
the circumſtances of the experiment were 
made ſuch as to exclude the poſſibility of 
framing new hypotheſes, to account for and 
explain away the reſult, to whichever of 
the ſides it may appear unfavourable, This, 
however, I believe, it is in vain to look 
for: the power of conjecture and imagi- 
nation in ſuch caſes is very great; and 
that of vague and ambiguous words knows 
no bounds. Any perſon who may chuſe 
to exerciſe his ingenuity in arguing againſt 
an obvious fact, or in trying to explain it 
away, will eaſily contrive hypotheſes for his 

3G 2 purpoſe; 
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purpoſe; and if theſe are expreſſed in 
vague and ambiguous terms, it muſt be a 
work of time and labour at beſt, or per- 
haps impoſſible, either to underſtand or to 
refute them. 

With refpe& to the two firſt points re- 
quired in the ſubject of experiment, that 
it be one wherein the reſult 1s not the ſame 
according to the doctrine of Neceſſity, and 
according to the popular notion of the re- 
lation of motive and action with inde- 
pendent activity or liberty in the agent; 
and that'it-neither require nor admit of 
any appeal to the conſciouſneſs of the per- 
fon; which are the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances; they may eaſily be accom- 
pliſhed with the help of mathematical rea- 
ſoning: but without this aſſiſtance, and 
by reaſoning only in vague and ambi- 
guous terms, I doubt much whether it 
would be poſhble ever to attain that pre- 
cifion which is abtolutely neceſſary in de- 
ducing from the principles maintained, 
without regard to any other means of 
knowledge, ſuch inferen.es as may be 

TR” brought 
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brought to the teſt of open and unequivo- 
cal experiment. 


As to the other point, the contriving of 
hypotheſes to explain away an evident ex- 
periment or matter of fact, or to account 
for its being diametrically oppoſite to what 
it ſhould have been according to the doc- 
trine maintained, though this cannot be 
prevented, it may be ſo guarded againſt, 
that ſuch Hot heſes can never produce any 
difficulty or embarraſſment. 


For this purpoſe, I think the two fol- 
lowing conſiderations may be ſufficient. 
In the firſt place, let it be remembered, 
that a new hypotheſes, contrived to account 
for the falſity of a neceſſary inference of 
an old one, and to explain away an ob- 
vious matter of fact, in order to avoid gi- 
ving up a favourite opinion, is in the 
higheſt degree unphiloſophical, and in 
ſtrict propriety of ſcientific reaſoning, is 
not intitled to any regard or attention. In 
the ſecond place, let it be conſidered by 
thoſe even who wiſh to ſhew every poſſible 
indulgence to ſuch hypothy/cs, that they 

may 
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may eaſily be brought to the teſt of expe- 
riment. For the concluſion which it is 
propoſed to try experimentally muſt be a 
ſtrictly neceſſary inference from the prin- 
ciples of the abſolute irrefiſtible force of 
motives, (though theſe may be ſeparated 
from their reſpective actions, in ſuch a 
manner that only the ſtrongeſt of two op- 
poſing motives ſhall be followed by its 
proper action), and of the incapacity of a 
perſon to act without a motive, as well as 


of the impoſſibility of a body reſiſting or 


preventing the change or effect corre- 
ſponding to any cauſe applied to it, or 
ever changing without a cauſe; and this 
without any regard to any of the other 
real or ſuppoſed attributes, either of mind 
or body; of living perſons or of inani- 
mate matter. Conſequently the conclu- 
ſion muſt either be true, both with reſpect 
to the relation of motive and action and 
that of cauſe and effect in phyſics; or it 
muſt be falſe with reſpect to both theſe 
relations, if thoſe two principles take place 


in both; juſt as all the properties of a 


plane triangle are equally true of equila- 


teral, iſoſceles, or ſcalene triangles; or as 
in 
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in an equilateral, as well as in an iſo- 
ſceles triangle, the two angles at the 
baſe are equal to one another. And if 
any perſon thinks he can aſſign a reaſon, 
conſiſtent with the principles juſt now ſpe- 
cified, for the concluſion not being true in 
the caſe of motive and action, we may 
know at once, by the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt 
teſt that can be conceived, whether the 
reaſon propoſed be juſt and ſolid, or a 
mere jargon of ambiguous words, ſuch as 
have long abounded on this ſubject; and 
this too without arguing about it even for 
a moment. We need only try whether it 
applies to the correſponding caſe of the 
relation of cauſe and effect in phyſics. If 
it does not, and if the concluſion be found 
true in the latter relation, and falſe in the 
former, there muft be a difference between 
them, with reſpect to thoſe very prin- 
ciples from which the concluſion in que- 
ſtion was dedueed as a ſtrictly neceſſary in- 
ference, 


A caſe or inſtance of the application of 


a motive, having all the conditions requi- 


ſite for my preſent purpoſe, may, I think, 
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be fairly and demonſtrably got at in the £- 
following manner. 1 
= 

Let two great equal oppoſite motives be ; c 
applied to a perſon at the ſame time. In IM 7 
ſuch a caſe, according to the doctrine of | t 
Neceſſity, the perſon muſt remain inactive, ? a 
having nothing to determine him, and tt. 
being unable to determine himſelf to act | 1 
according to one of the equal motives, *. 
rather than according to the other. This N T 
concluſion, however, is not verified by ex- ec 
periment; the direct contrary almoſt uni- N it 
verſally taking place. But this is eafily MM © 
accounted for, and reconciled to the doc- th 
trine of Neceſſity, by /uppo/mg that the : be 
perſon either diſcovered, or at leaſt fan- » 
cied, ſome additional motive on one ſide WI 
or the other. Though this is a mere gra- nh 
tuitous hypotheſis, contrived to explain a- 2. 
way an obvious fact, and therefore un- che 
worthy of any regard; yet, for reaſons un 
already mentioned, it ſhall be allowed to dog 
paſs unqueſtioned, Nay, in order to make hin 
the argument as fimple and unequivocal the 
as poſſible, we ſhall conſider the. caſe of a f em 
ue: 


real additional motive, though a fmall one, 


being applied on one fide, And for the 
ſake 
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ſake of eaſy commenſurableneſs, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe this ſmall additional motive to be 
of the ſame kind with the great original 
oppolite motives ; for inſtance, the offer of 
money. But in this caſe it is plain, that 
the oppoſite motives are no longer equal; 
and, according to the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
that one with which the ſmall additional 
motive concurs muſt prevail. Now, it is an 
axiom of geometry, hitherto unqueſtioned, 
That if from unequals equals be deduct- 
ec, the remainders muſt be unequal; and 
it may be added, that the difference be- 
tween the remainders muſt be as great as 
that between the whole quantities had 
been. Let then the equal motives, that 
is, the great original oppoſing motives, be 
withdrawn at once from both fides, as ſoon 
as the perſon has felt the influence of the 
| minute additional motive, and made his 
choice accordingly : and let all the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, and above all the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, be duly explained to 
him: he mu immediately perceive, that 
the motive which determined his choice 
remains entire, unoppoſed, and conſe- 
| quently in full force; and he muft accor- 
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dingly do the action required as certainly 
for that ſmall motive as he would have 
done it for the correſponding great motive 
applied by itſelf, or for the ſmall and great 
one together. For all motives being, as 
to him, irreſiſtible, any motive applied, 
and unoppoſed, mu/? be followed by that 
volition, choice, determination, and action, 
to which it prompts, 


This caſe, and the mode of reaſoning 
employed in arguing it, may be fully il- 
luſtrated by the uſe of a very ſimple dia- 
gram, and by means of algebraical and 
even arithmetical notation; as, for exam- 
ple, in the following manner. 


2 2 KR == 100 T = 100 


Let X and Y repreſent the forces of two 
equal oppoſite motives applied at once to 
the ſame perſon. Each of theſe forces we 
ſhall ſuppoſe equal to 100. According to 
the doctrine of Neceſſity, however modi- 
fied, the perſon in ſuch a fituation canndt 
act according to either motive applied, and 
cannot act without a motive; and there- 
fore, 1f no other motiye 1s applied to him, 
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muſt remain inactive, But the contrary re- 
ſult is always ob/erved on trial, nay, is al- 
ways foreſeen betore any trial is made, 
This is accounted for, according to the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, by /uppsing that 
ſome additional motive, however ſlight, 1s 
always found or fancied on one fide or the 
other. Let this /uppo/ition be admitted, 
and let Z repreſent the force of this ſmall 


additional motive; which we muſt con- 


ceive to be much leſs than X or V, and 
for the ſake of eaſy calculation, we ſhall 
ſtate as only equal to 2; and ſhall admit 
that it concurs with X, in oppoſition to 
Y. Then, no doubt, according to the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, as now modified, 
XZ being equal to 102, mut be more 
than V, which is but 100, and according- 
ly muſt prevail, and have their full effect, 
as if Y were not applied. But then it fol- 
lows neceſſarily, that if the two great op- 
poſing motives of equal force be with- 
drawn at the ſame time, there ui remain 
the additional motive Z = 2 on one ſide, 
and unoppoſed, (for aught that yet ap- 
pears); which therefore muff have its full 
effect, and be followed by the action to 
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which it prompts, as certainly as X would 
be if it were applied ſingly. But this ve- 
ry plain and ſtrictly neceſſary inference, 
though evidently poſſible, and perfectly 
analogous to what is known to take place 
univerſally with reſpect to cauſes and ef- 
fects in-lifeleſs bodies, I preſume will not 
be admitted as in the ſmalleſt degree pro- 
bable, or as even worthy to be tried expe- 
rimentally; and a new ſuppoſition will im- 
mediately be contrived to account for that 
neceſſary inference from the doctrine not 


being true as a matter of fact, and for thoſe | 
who profeſs their belief in the doctrine not 
even expecting it to prove true. 
9 
= 
It will be ſuppoſed, (and not altogether 


without reaſon), that the motives men- 

tioned, the forces of which are denoted { 
reſpectively by X, Y, and Z, are not the 
only motives applied to the perſon ; that 
he muſt be conceived to be at the ſame 
time under the influence of ſome other 
motives, of a peculiar kind, and differing 
from the others in this reſpect, that they 
are- not motives to action, but motives, 


reaſons, or inducements, to remain 1nac- 
tive; 
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tive; as, for inſtance, lazineſs, averſion to la- 
bour of any kind, the pleaſures of idleneſs, 
the advantage that may be expected by re- 
maining inactive, or at leaſt by not acting 
either according to X or according to , 
& c. Such motives or conſiderations may 
well be ſuppoſed to have great influence 
with a perſon. They cannot indeed be 
ſuppoſed to concur with either X or Y in 
prompting to any action; but they may 
oppoſe either or both of them : they will 
always oppoſe that one which is likely to 
prevail; as, for example, X, when Z con- 
curs with it; and in ſuch a caſe will con- 


cur with V to that preciſe effect, and no 
more. 


This ſuppoſition well deſerves attention; 
for it is in one reſpect juſt; there are ſuch 
motives, or principles of choice or deter- 
mination, which may have influence; that 
is, according to which a perſon may rea- 
ſonably be conceived to regulate his con- 
duct. But even theſe motives have no 
abſolute force as cauſes of choice, voli- 
tion, or determination in the perſon, in- 
dependent of his ſelf-governing power. 
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And the ſuppoſition of their influence by no 
means takes away the objection to the doc- 
trine of Neceſſityv founded on the palpable 
falſity of the laſt neceſlary inference trom 
it, but only removes it one very ſhort 
ſtep; and at the ſame time gives us an 
opportunity, by means of ſtrict mithe- 
matical reaſoning, to ſhew more clearly 
than has yet been done, that the notion of 
the ſuppoſed abſolute force of motives, is 
completely nugatory, 


According to this laſt ſuppoſition, the 
former expreſhon and diagram were in- 
complete; and an important addition muſt 
be made to them, to expreſs the ſuppoſed 
force ot theſe peculiar motives for remain- 
ing inactive; which always oppoſe ac- 
tion, and concur with any other motive 
that does ſo, The force of any ſingle mo- 
tive of that kind, or of any number of 
ſuch motives concurring, may be repre- 
ſented by n; and the diagram, when 


completed according to this ſuppoſition, 
will be as follows. 
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22 2 X = 100 1 = 100 


The proportion of V to X, V, and z, we 
cannot know, and therefore | ſtite it as 
equal to m; but we know that V ul ei- 
ther be equal to Z, or greater than Z, or 
leſs than Z. 


If V be equal to Z,, then as X is equal 
to Y, X + 4 muſt be equal to Y -+ V, 
According to the arithmerical illuſtration 
given, each ſum would be 102; and the 
force of the motives on each fide being 
thus equal, according to the doctrine in 
queſtion, the perſon muft remain inactive, 
juſt as he ff have done if only X and Y 
had been applied, or as he muſt have done 
if no motives at all had been applied to 
him, 


If V be greater than Z, (for example, if 
it be ſuppoſed equal to 3, while Z is but 
2), X + Z= 102 muſt be leſs than Y + 
V= 103, and never can prevail over them, 
any more than Z could do over Y; and 
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therefore the perſon muſt {till remain in- 
active. 


If V be leſs than Z, (for example, equal 
to 1 while Z is equal to 2), then, no 
doubt, X +iZ = 102 muſt be greater 
than Y + V = 1o1, and muſt prevail over 
theſe, and the perſon muff act according- 
ly: but then let both X and Y be taken 
away, that is to ſay, the equals from the 
unequals, and the remainders muf? ſtill be 
unequal, and the perſon, according to the 
doctrine of Neceſlity, however modified, 
muſt act as he is prompted by Z, juſt as 
completely as if V were not applied, or as 
he muſt do if X + Z (unoppoſed), or X 
(fingly), were applied to him. But, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of every part 
of the experiment, V muf# be leſs than Z; 
for X and Y are equal, and X + Z was 
found to be greater than Y + V. 


Therefore, if the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
however modified, be juſt; that is, if 
there be in motives any abſolute force or 
ſtrength in determining the will or choice 
of a perſon, or any ſuch relation between 


them 
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them and the volitions and actions of 
mankind, that volition and action come to 
paſs in conſequence of them, independ- 
ently of any ſelf-governing power in the 
agent, or any capacity in him of reſiſting 
them; juſt as changes in lifeleſs bodies 
come to paſs on the application of their 
reſpective cauſes, independently of any 
ſelf-governing power in the ſubject; a 
perſon muſt infallibly do, for any the moſt 
trivial motive, which added to any great 
one that was balanced by an equal oppoſite 
motive, was ſufficient to turn the balance, 
and determine the will, preciſely what 
he muff have done for that great motive, 
either applied by itſelf, or applied along 
with an equal oppoſite motive, and that 
concurrent trivial motive, 


Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to aſ- 
ſert their belief in the doctrine of Neceſſi- 
ty, may conſider here, before they proceed 
to particular inſtances, whether this im- 
portant general inference coincides with 
ther notion of the relation of motive and 
action, of the abſolute and irreſiſtible force 
of motives like that of phyſical cauſes, and 
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with their experience of the general cha- 
rater and conduct of mankind. They 
will not ſurely, nor can they conſiſtently 
with the character of men of ſenſe, and 
men of ſcience, and men of veracity, re- 
fuſe their aſſent to ſo plain and obvious a 
concluſion, without firff pointing out ſome 
error in the very ſhort chain of ſimple ma- 
thematical reaſoning, by which it is dedu- 
ced neceſſarily from their own fundamental 
principle, 


Nay, if there were occaſion to reaſon on 
ſuch a ſubject with men incapable of un- 
derſtanding any kind of mathematical rea- 
ſoning, or having an inſuperable diſlike 
and diſtruſt of ſuch an application of ma- 
thematics, the concluſion which I propoſe 
to try experimentally might be explained 
and proved to them by phyſical illuſtra- 
tion, with a degree of evidence and clear- 2 
neſs little inferior to that of mathemati- 
cal demonſtration; and yet of ſuch a kind 
that men of no more knowledge or un- 
derſtanding than we may reaſonably ex- 
pect to meet with in common porters, 
Mould fully and eaſily apprehend it, and 
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ſee the force of it, as neceſſarily following 
from the principles aſſerted. 


For this purpoſe, I ſhould require no 
other inſtrument but our old, though very 
unworthy repreſentative, the common ba- 
lance. 


Let us ſuppoſe any number of porters 
to be deſired to attend carefully to the na- 
ture, and ſtructure, and various motions, 
of a balance; to try it as often as they 
pleaſed, and in every way that they could 
think of; and let us ſuppoſe, that, after 
due attention on their part, and many 
careful trials of the balance, ſuch queſtions 
as the following ſhould be put to them ſe- 
verally. 


1. Whether they believe that the balance 
can turn of itſelf, with nothing in either 
ſcale? 


2. Whether they belive it can prevent 
itſelf from turning, or in any way fail to 
turn, when a certain weight is put into 
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one of the ſcales, and nothing into the o- 
ther? 


3. Whether they believe it can turn ei- 
ther way, with juſt one pound, or juſt one 


hundred pounds, in each ſcale ? 


4. Whether they believe it will remain 
even, with an hundred pounds in one 


ſcale, and an hundred and one pounds in 
the other ? 


5. Whether they believe it will turn to 
that ſide where the greater weight was 
put? | 


6. Whether they believe it will turn to 
the ſame ſide, if an hundred pounds were 
taken out of each ſcale, and one pound only 
left in that ſcale in which it had originally 
been put ? | 


It cannot be neceſſary to ſay, that ex- 
periments ſuch as theſe have been tried 
with balances times without number; that 
the reſult of every one of them is inva- 
riable; and that it is univerſally known, 

and 
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and foreſeen before the trial. I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that if any porter were ſe- 
riouſly to anſwer in the affirmative to any 
of the three firſt queſtions, or in the ne- 
gative to any of che three laſt queſtions, he 
would inſtantly be pronounced inſane, as 
well by his own rude and ignorant bre- 
thren, as by the moſt intelligent and en- 
lightened of mankind, 


Next, let us ſuppoſe a company of mer- 
chants, all of them men of ſenſe, and of 
liberal education, and of extenſive know- 
ledge, and of fair character in all their 
dealings, to be provided with a balance to 
all appearance of a very different con- 
ſtruction, and made of very different ma- 
terials from thoſe which we are accuſtom- 
ed to uſe; that ordinary people ſuſpect it 
not to be a fair one, and alledge that in 
it ſometimes the greater, ſometimes the 
{maller weight preponderated ; that when 
equal weights were put into the oppoſite 
ſcales, one of them always preponderated 
over the other; that they poſitively charge 
the merchants with having ſome ſecret 
way of turning the balance as they plea- 
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ſed, or having ſome perſon, though un- 
ſeen, to do it for them; and at laſt refuſe 
to deal with them, in the way of buying 
or ſelling, by ſuch a balance, unleſs they 
will allow it to be fairly examined. 


We ſhall ſuppoſe the merchants to treat 
all ſuch opinions and ſuſpicions with con- 
tempt and indignation; to laugh at the 
opinion, that any balance, or any thing 
whatever, could turn itſelf, as a palpable 
abſurdity, equivalent to ſaying that there 
might be an effect without a cauſe; and 
to ſpeak of the ſuſpicions of their honeſty 
as the vile ſuggeſtions of ignorance, envy, 
and malevolence; but yet, in order to ſa- 
tisfy the world, to ſhew, by a thouſand 
inſtances, that in their balance the hea- 
vieſt ſcale always went down, and that the 
ſuſpected balance was even ſo nice, and 
of ſo peculiar a conſtruction, (friction in 
it being almoſt annihilated, and the centre 
of gravity of the whole machine, even 
when loaded, coinciding with the centre 
of motion), that it would turn complete- 
ly from the horizontal to the vertical di- 


rection, with the ſmalleſt difference of 
weight; 
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weight; as for inſtance, with a ſingle 
ounce, or with a ſingle grain, when there 
were 1000 lbs in each ſcale. 


Their cuſtomers we ſhall ſuppoſe not 
yer to be quite fatisfied, and, with the 
conſent and approbation of all the mer- 
chants, to try the experiment of put- 
ting 1000 Ibs, carefully weighed, into 
each ſcale : it is found, that one ſcale not 
only preponderates, but goes down as faſt, 
and as far, as it would have done if there 
had been nothing in the oppoſite ſcale. 
The vulgar are. aſtoniſhed, but the mer- 
chants are not in the leaſt diſconcerted. 
They immediately examine the deſcending 
ſcale, (without ever looking at the other), 
and ſhew, that there is in it, or about it, 
a ſmall quantity-of duſt, which they rec- 
kon may weigh a grain or more; and they 
had already warned their cuſtomers, that 
the balance was ſo nice as to turn com- 
pletely with a ſingle grain, or even leſs, 
The ſpectators immediately propoſe to aſ- 
certain this point, and along with it the 
Juſtneſs of the balance, by taking out the 
ooo lbs from each ſcale, and attend- 


ing 
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ing to the reſult, But the merchants will 
not liſten to ſuch a propoſal: they ſay it 
is abſurd and fooliſh; and that it is treat- 
ing them like children to appeal to ſuch 


an experiment; and, laſtly, we ſhall ſup- 


poie, that, notwithſtanding all their re- 
monſtrances, the experiment *propoſed by 
their cuſtomers is tried; and that, on ta- 
king out the 1000 pounds from each ſcale, 
the balance immediately becomes and re- 
mains perfectly even. 


What ſhould we think of ſuch a balance, 
and of ſuch merchants? 


For my own part, I have not the ſmall- 
eſt ſcruple to give it as my opinion, that 
if ever ſuch a caſe occurred, all mankind 
who were fit to judge of it would agree in 
their ſentiments on the two following 
points : Firſt, That the pretended balance 
was not a balance; that the turn of it was 
not produced or determined merely by the 
weights put into the ſcales, but that there 
was in the machine, or at leaſt ſomehow 
connected with it, ſome other principle 


from which the turn of it proceeded, ei- 


ther 


1 
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ther wholly or partly: Secondly, That 
the merchants themſelves knew this per- 
fectly well, and were acting mala fide in 
all that they ſaid or did about their ba- 
lance. 


Philoſophers who have maintained the 
doQrine of Neceſſity as conſiſting in the 
total want of any ſelf-governing power in 
perſons, and the irreſiſtible influence of 
motives; and who have aſſerted the per- 
fet analogy between the relation of mo- 
tive and action, and that of cauſe and ef- 
fect in phyſics; and who have inſiſted on 
the illuſtration of their doctrine, from the 
compariſon of the balance as affording 
the fulleſt proof of their ſyſtem, and the 
beſt explanation of their meaning, as Dr 
PRIESTLY has done in the ſtrongeſt 
terms *; muſt conſider maturely what 
they are doing before they venture to de- 
ny the concluſion at preſent in queſtion, 
unleſs they can point out an error in the 
reaſoning by which it is deduced from 
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their own principles, and at the ſame time 
explain how it comes to paſs that a con- 
cluſion neceſſarily deduced from certain 
principles ſhould be always falſe in ſome 
caſes, and always true in others, the 
principles remaining the ſame in all; 


both which things 1 conceive to be im- 


poſſible. 


To deny the concluſion, (p. 432.-3.) 
without ſhewing an error in the ſhort and 
ſimple reaſoning that leads to it, would be 
equivalent to a renunciation of all pre- 
tenſions to the uſe of reaſon, at leaſt in 
ſcientific inveſtigations, To doubt of the 
truth of the reſult as a matter of faq 
when tried with the balance, would 
be ſuch wonderful ignorance of a well- 
known fact, as could not be believed of 
any ſet of men, but eſpecially of men well 
acquainted with the nature of the ba- 
lance, To admit the concluſion with re- 
ſpect to the balance, and yet deny it with 
reſpect to the voluntary actions of perſons, 
ſtill aflerting the ſame principles, to wit, 
the inertia of the ſubject, and the irreſiſtible 


influence of motives as well as of cauſes, 
would 
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would be ſtill worſe: it would bring into 
queſtion their veracity as well as their un- 


derſtanding. 


I apprehend, therefore, that thoſe alone 
can expect credit for their ſincerity in the 
belief which they have profeſſed of the doc- 
trine of Neceſſity, who admit my conclu- 
ſion, and agree to try it experimentally, 


After all, my concluſion is no more than 
what, if it had been expreſſed in general 
terms, without their knowing in what caſes 
it might be tried, or by what means the 
comparative force of the oppoſite motives 
was to be aſcertained before the laſt trial 
of them, every orthodox Neceſſarian would 
have admitted; as in fact many of them 
have done. None of them ſurely would 
ever think of diſputing that a perſon would 
or muſi act according to the ſtrongeſt of 
oppoſite motives; and that ſuch motives 
would commonly have their full effect as 
if unoppoſed, 


Nay, if particular caſes were ſtated, of 
ſuch a nature that no appeal could be 
43 K 2 made 
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made to open experiment with reſpect to 
the reſult in them, and every perſon would 
be left to judge for himſelt what the re- 
ſult would have been, | have ſtrong rea- 
ſons (trom analogy) to believe, that my 
concluſion would be admitted by every 
aſlertor of the doctrine ot Neceſſity. 


I ſhall ſtate, firſt, one of the ſimpleſt 
caſes of this kind; in which the alterna- 
tive is merely that of acting in a particu- 
lar manner, or not acting in that manner, 
that is, remaining inactive. It is the caſe 
expreſſed mathematically by Z -, (dia- 
gram, p. 431.) : it correſponds in general 
phyſics to the caſe of a body under the in- 6 
fluence of a force or cauſe of motion, 
which 1s at the ſame time oppoſed by fric- ! 
tion; and with reſpect to the balance, if k 
it be choſen as the ſubject of illuſtration, c 

1 

| 


the correſponding caſe will be a weight 
put into one ſcale, and nothing left in the i 
other, | preſume there can be no doubt, t 
that if the force applied be leſs than the p 
reſiſtance, or only equal to it, the body, h 
or the balance, will remain at reſt; but ti 
that, it the torce be greater than the reſiſt- ir 
ance, 
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ance, the body will move, or the balance 
will turn, according to the force or the 
weight applied. 


Innumerable examples of the corre- 
ſponding caſe of the application of motives 


may eaſily be found: I take the two firſt 


which occur, as they are both of ſuch a 
kind that the truth of the concluſion can- 
not be tried experimentally; ſo that every 
perſon is left to judge what it would be, 
from his own preconceived notion of the 
relation of motive and action, and of the 
abſolute force or influence of motives. — 
Ceſar had to chooſe whether he ſhould or 
ſhould not paſs the Rubicon; that is, begin 
or not begin a bloody and calamitous civil 
war: Cato had to chooſe whether he ſhould 
kill himſelt or not. We know what each 
of them did; we conceive that they had 
powerful motives for not doing ſo, but 
ſtill more powerful motives for doing what 
they did. It is conceivable, that the op- 
poſite motives in them reſpectively might 
have been equal, or that the contrary mo- 
tives might have been the ſtronger; and 
in either caſe it will be admitted, on the 
principle 
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principle of the doctrine of Neceſſity, that 
Ce/ar would not have paſſed the Rubicon, 
and that Cato would not have killed him- 
ſelf : but the motives on one fide prepon- 
derating, they could not avoid choofing as 
they did. Now, let us ſuppoſe the mo- 
tives to inaction in boch caſes to have been 
completely withdrawn, and at the ſame 
time an equal portion in point of force or 
influence to have been withdrawn from the 
motives to action, and of courſe the original 
difference on this fide, or any force of mo- 
tive, however minute, to have been left un- 
oppoſed; muſt we conceive, that Cæſar and 
Cato would have acted as they did for ſuch 
a ſmall motive, juſt as a balance will turn, 
or a body will move, in the correſponding 
circumſtances ? 


Next, I ſhall conſider a different, but e- 
. qually fimple caſe, of the oppoſition of 
motives prompting to inconſiſtent actions, 
but where there can be no motive, or at 
leaſt none of any ſenſible influence, for re- 
maining inactive. This caſe is expreſſed 
by the diagram, p. 426. or by the alge- 
braical formula X + Z — Y; and corre- 
ſponds 
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ſponds to the ſituation of a body in free 
ſpace, but under the influence of two op- 
poſite forces or cauſes of motion, and to 
the ſtate of the balance, (as nearly as the 
ſtructure of that inſtrument with reſpect 
to friction, and to the place of its centre 
of gravity, will permit), when weights are 
put into both ſcales. Let us ſuppoſe a 
truly honeſt freeholder to be ſolicited by 
two candidates for his vote, which he can 
give for only one of them; let us ſuppoſe 
that he wiſhes equally well to them both, 
and believes them equally deſerving of the 
honour and the truſt of which they are 
ambitious. If theſe conſiderations or mo- 
tives are preciſely of equal force, it will 
no doubt be admitted, that he can vote 
for neither of them. Let us next ſuppoſe, 
that he has the additional motive of gra- 
titude in favour of one of the candidates, 
as having formerly received favours from 
him. It will be admitted, I preſume, that 
this additional motive muſt turn the ba- 
lance, and make him vote for his bene- 
factor, Next, let us ſuppoſe, that he has 
no other motive whatever for voting for 
either of the candidates, but merely his 

gratitude 
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gratitude to one of them, neither of them 
being men of any peculiar merit. As 
there 1s no motive for refuſing to vote, 
but a ſtrong one againſt ſuch conduct, 
which would diſoblige two men; and as 
there is a motive for voting for one of 
them, and none for voting for the other, 
I preſume it will be admitted, that he 
muſt vote or act according to that mo- 
tive. 


Now, if this be human nature, it muſt 
be equally the caſe in honeſt and in kna- 
viſh voters; and I think it may be tried 
experimentally in the following manner, 
Let two perſons ſolicit at the ſame time, 
but each for himſelf ſeparately, the vote of 
ſome worthy burgeſs of ſome rotten bo- 
rough, which vote can be given for only 
one of them : Let the ſolicitations be pro- 
perly made by the offer of an equal bribe 
from each candidate, 


The worthy burgeſs, as he cannot vote 
for both of them, muſt either refuſe his 
vote to both, or promiſe it to one of them. 


If he refules it to both, let one of them 
offer 
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offer him a very ſmall additional bribe, 
He muſt then promiſe his vote to the can- 
didate who does ſo. But whenever he has 
made his choice, and given his promiſe, 
whether from the conſideration of an ad- 
ditional bribe, or of ſome other motive, 
not diſcoverable, on one ſide, then let the 
equal bribes or motives on both ſides be 
withdrawn. There will then remain the 
additional motive (the influence or effica- 
cy of which is already aſcertained) for gi- 
ving his vote to one of the candidates, ei- 
ther abſolutely unoppoſed, or oppoſed only 
by ſome inconceivable reaſon for not vo- 
ting at all; which conſideration, by the 
previous ſteps of the experiment, is alrea- 
dy aſcertained to be leſs in force or influ- 
ence than the motive which is now left for 
voting on one fide, Will he vote accor- 
dingly, or not? If he does, it is plain 
that a practical and œconomical uſe, of 
great importance in all free governments, 
may be made of this principle of human 
nature, which I claim the ſole merit of diſ- 
covering. 


T Laſtly, I ſhall conſider the caſe where 
3 L the 
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the motives for not acting in either of the 
ways required are very great, almoſt or 
perfectly equal to either of the great mo- 
tives which oppoſe one another, and infi- 
nitely greater than the minute additional 
motive which is found to turn the ba- 
lance, This is in truth a very common 
- caſe; it occurs in every example of a ſale 
by auQion, where there are two bidders 
for the thing to be fold. It correſponds 
to the caſe of a body under the influence 
of two very great oppoſite forces, one of 
which 1s but very little greater than the 
other, and where there is alſo much reſiſt- 
ance, from friction or other ſources, to 
the motion of the body in the direction of 
either of the forces. And it correſponds to 
the caſe of a balance having much fric- I} © 
tion, the centre of gravity very low, and 
great weights very nearly equal in both 
\- | . | 


If a man be offered L. 50 for a horſe, or 
L. 50,000 for an eſtate, which he is willing 
to ſell for an adequate price, but not ab- 
ſolutely obliged to ſell at any price that he 
can get; and if he is convinced that the 
prices 
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prices offered for his horſe and for his eſtate, 


reſpectively, are fully adequate, it is to 


be ſuppoſed he will conclude the bargain. 
But if he have the ſame offer from two 
different perſons, it muſt be conceived, 
that he could not ſell his horſe or his e- 
ſtate to either of them, for want of a mo- 
tive to determine his choice, But then let 
a fingle guinea more be offered on either 
fide, and the balance will be no longer 
even, and his choice mult be determined 
on that ſide, Then let the great equal of- 
fers on each fide be withdrawn at once, 
and only the offer of the guinea on one 
fide be left, that it may appear whether it 
will turn the balance or not, in ſpite of 
the value the man may be ſuppoſed to ſet 
on his property ; juſt as a balance will turn 


with any {mall weight put in either ſcale, 
with which it had turned when both ſcales 
were greatly loaded ; or as a great weight 


may be dragged on the ground by.any 


force that was ſufficient to drag it in that 
direction, along with a much greater, 
| which was oppoled by one equal to itſelf. 


All theſe caſes I have conſidered with a 
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degree of minuteneſs which will probably 
appear tedious and unneceſſary: the ob- 
ject of it is to ſhow, in the ſtrongeſt poſ- 
ſible light, the difference between the no- 
tion as well as the reality of being done for 
the ſake of a motive, and barely coming to 
paſs in conſequence of a phyſical cauſe ; and 
to point out the extravagant and ridicu- 
lous abſurdity, or at leaſt incongruity 
with the znzer/al notion of mankind, whe- 
ther philoſophers or vulgar men, that re- 
ſults, even before any experiment can be 
made, from ſuppoſing the voluntary de- 
' terminations and actions of men to come 
to paſs on the application of motives, as 
phyſical effects do on the application of 
their cauſes, without any ſelf-governing 
power in perſons, any more than in life- 
leſs bodies, or any means of preventing 
the influence of the motives, any more 
than of the phyfical cauſes applied. I do 
not, however, make any appeal to con- 
ſciouſneſs on this point: 1 ſtate the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch influence of motives; and leave to 
thoſe who may think it neceſſary the la- 
bour 
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bour of trying thoſe inferences experimen- 
tally. 


It may be proper to mention that theſe 
inferences are equally neceſſary on the 
ſuppoſition of the conſtant conjunction as 
on that of the occaſional and ſeparable 
conjunction of motive and action: they 
are deduced from the ſuppoſition of the 
abſolute irreſiſtible force or influence of 
motives. 


It muſt be obſerved, too, that as they 
do not in any degree depend on the ſup- 
poſed immediateneſs or remoteneſs either 
of the conſtant conjunction or of the ir- 


reſiſtible influence of motives, they can- 


not be ſet aſide by any ſuppoſition con- 
cerning the number or the nature of the 
intermediate ſteps between the firſt appli- 
cation of them and the ultimate viſible re- 
ſult in action. Juſt as in the caſe of the 
balance, or of any lifeleſs body, there may 
be any ſuppoſeable number of links or 
ſteps between the cauſe and the effect; 
ſtill, however, if the conjunction at every 
ſtep be conſtant, that of the firſt with 

the 
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the laſt muff be ſo too: if the influence az 
every ſtep be irreſiſtible, that of the firſt 
on the laſt muf{ be fo too “. To men— 
tion the various circumſtances of appre- 
henſion, judgement, will, effort, thought 
of every kind, which are peculiar to per- 
ſons, and which may be conceived to ac- 
count for the diſſerence in the caſe of per- 
ſons and in that of lifeleſs bodies, requires, 
in the firſt place, ſome appeals to con- 
ſciouſneſs; and, in the ſecond place, im— 
plies the uſe of many vague and ambi— 
guous terms; and, laſtly, it is in fad}, 
though not in words, an acknowledpe- 
ment that the conjunction of motive and 
action is not conſtant, but occaſionally ſe— 
parable; and a ſpecification of the ſteps of 
the proceſs, or ſeries of events, where the 
conjunction in queſtion is broken, where 
the influence of motives is found not to 
be irreſiſtible, and where the aid of an- 


other principle of change is required. 


Suppoſing that all theſe inferences which 
I have drawn from the principle of the 


* Vide p. 84. 85. 86. 232. 233. 


inertia 
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nertia of mind as well as of body, and 
the irreſiſtible influence of motives, as well 
as of phyſical cauſes, firſt on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the conflant conjuntlion, ſecondly on 
the ſuppolition of the occaſtronal and ſepa-= 
rable conjunttion of cauſe and effect, and of 
motive and action, are ſtrictly neceſſary 
conſequences of that principle; it muſt, I 
think, be admitted, that they have all the 
other qualities and conditions which are 
ſpecified, Sect. IV. p. 128. and 129. to 
which I here beg leave to refer, as it is 
needleſs to repeat what is there ſtated fo 
particularly; and I truſt they will be 
thought by every attentive and candid 
reaſoner to juſtify and eſtabliſh the pro- 
politions aflerted p. 125. 126. 127, and 
130. 131. 132. concerning the import of 
the notion of motive, or that for the ſake 
* of which,” and the univerſality of that 
notion among philoſophers as well as the 
vulgar, and its being indefeaſible even in 
thoſe who profelled to have no belief and 
ſcarce a notion of that principle of change, 
the ſelf-governing power of perſons, which 
appears to be always implied in the notion 


of motive. 
If 
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If any perſon can ſhew that my ſuppo- 
ſed neceſſary inferences from that prin- 
ciple are really not ſo, 1 ſhall frankly give 
up my argument, and acknowledge his ſu- 
periority in reaſoning; though I own 1 
cannot alter my opinion as to the ultimate 
point at iſſue, which appears to me a ſelt- 
evident truth, which nothing but vague 
analogical reaſoning, and the careleſs uſe 
of ambiguous terms, could ever have 
brought into queſtion, 


If, contrary to my expectation, any aſ- 
ſertors of the doctrine of Neceſſity ſhall 
admit my ſeemingly neceſſary inferences 
from their own principle, as appearing to 
them true, or at leaſt highly probable, 
with reſpect to living perſons as well as 
with reſpect to lifeleſs bodies; and if it 
ſhall appear, that their actual conduct in 
fimilar circumſtances has correſponded to 
ſuch admiſhon, and to my inferences, I 
ſhall with much pleaſure acknowledge 
their candour and fincerity in their rea- 
ſonings, and their profeſſions of belief, 


and ſhall be glad to ſee the truth of their 
principle, 
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principle, and of my inferences from it, 
fairly aſcertained by experiment. 


But if any of them, without pointing 
out any ſuch error in my reaſonings as 
may ſhew that my inferences are not ne- 
ceſſary conſequences from the principle 
aſſerted, ſhall deny thoſe inferences, and 
fill hold faſt the principle, I muſt conſider 
them as ſo ſtrangely deficient in the facul- 
ty of reaſoning, as to be incapable of any 
ſcientific inveſtigation; and if they ad- 
mit the inferences with reſpect to life- 
leſs bodies, which implies that they un- 
derſtand them, and ſee the force of the 
reaſonings which lead to them, and yet 
deny them with reſpect to living perſons, 
ſtill aſſerting with reſpect to both that 
ſimple principle from which alone, with- 
out regard to any other circumſtance of 
property either of mind or body, thoſe in- 
ferences are drawn, then I muſt conſider 
them as ſo deficient in candour and ſince- 
rity as to be unfit to be reaſoned with, 
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Summary of the Dilemma. Ultimate conclu- 
fron of the argument with reſpect to the 
. general nature of the difference between 
Wh! the relation of Motive and Action and that 
it of Cauſe and Effect in Phyſics, —Reaſons 
for not attempting in this Eſſay the inve- 
ſigation of the particulars relating to the 
Selfegoverning Power in Perſons. —In- 
Poſſibility of doing ut without appealing to 
Conſcuouſneſs and Common Senſe, 


HE relation of motive and action has 

now been conſidered on two direct- 

ly contrary ſuppoſitions, one or other of 
which muff be true. It muft be either a 
conſtant conjunction, as that of cauſe and 
effect in phyſics ſeems to be, or it mult 


be an occaſional and ſeparable conjunc- 
tion, 


Each 
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Each of theſe ſuppoſitions has been con- 
ſidered along with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the doctrine of Neceſſity, name- 0 
ly, that the influence of motives is irre- | 
ſiſtible, like that of phyſical cauſes; and | 
that there 1s no ſelf-governing power in 
living perſons, any more than in lifeleſs 


bodies. 


Both thoſe ſuppoſitions with reſpect to 
the relation of motive and action, taken 
along with that principle, imply various 
neceſſary conſequences, ſome of which are 
falſe, and others abſurd, 


Therefore that principle mu/? be falſe. 


| © But the direct contrary of what is falſe 
5 muſt be true. 


The direct contrary of that principle is, 
that the influence of motives is not irre- 
ſiſtible; and that there is in living per- 
ſons a certain ſelf-governing power: and 
this muſt be true. Which was to be de- 
monſtrated. 
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It will be obſerved, that in the prece- 
ding argument care has been taken to con- 
ſider only the original motives, or firſt 
principles of action, applied to a perſon 
in any caſe, and the ultimate viſible re- 
ſult or overt act proceeding from them; 
without regard to any intervening circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the procefs of thought, 
which we know to be interpoſed between 
the motive applied and the overt act 
conſequent upon it. Various ſteps in the 
intervening proceſs of thought may be 
diſtinctly conceived and ſpecified, ſuch as 
apprehenſion, defire, judgement, choice, 
preference, will, effort, and poſſibly many 
others, for which it is not eaſy to find 
unexceptionable, that is, unambiguous 
names. It would be natural and reaſon- 
able to inquire in which of theſe ſteps, or 
in how many of them, the exertion of tie 
ſelf governing power 1s required, Nor 


would there be any difficulty in anſwering 
k ſuch 
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ſuch queſtions, if appeals to conſciouſneſs 
and to common ſenſe were admiſſible; 
which here they are not, both as being 
fruitleſs, and as being inconfiitent with 
the plan of this Eflay, Beſides, many of 
the terms expreſſing thoſe operations of 
thought are ſo vague and ambiguous, as 
almoſt certainly to perplex and fruſtrate 
any reaſonings in which they are employ- 
ed. Nor is it necellary for the purpole of 
this Eſſay to enter into ſuch diſcuſſions, 
It appears by the unequivocal reſult, the 
overt act, that the exertion of the ſelt- 
governing power 1s interpoſed between the 
motive applied and the action following 
upon it, and referred to it. 


Nay, if any perſon ſhould chooſe, as 
ſome philoſophers ſeem inclined to do, in 
defiance of the common and the proper 
uſage of language, to employ the term 
Motive to denote, not merely the principle 
of action, ſuch as appetite, paſſion, de- 
ſire, &c. uſually called the motive, but 
all the circumſtances preceding the overt 
act, it would make no difference with re- 
ſpect to my concluſion: for it would ap- 


pear, 
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pear, that in that maſs or ſeries of things 
and thoughts, confounded together under 
one name, there were both the principle 
of action, commonly called the Motive, 
and the exertion of the ſelf-governing 
power ſubſequent to it, and preceding and 
eſſentially neceſſary to ſuch overt actions 
as men uſually perform. For though the 
power of words be very great, in confound- 
ing our reaſonings and fruſtrating our re- 
ſearches, it has no influence at all on the 
things about which we reaſon; nor does it 
even prevent us from perceiving their pro- 
perties and their relations, if, without re- 
gard to the words which we employ, we 
attend ſtrictly to the things themſelves. 


Though I will not, any perſon who 
chooſes, and who has ſufficient confidence 
in his own power of reflection on his 
thoughts, and in his own candour on this 
ſubject, may eafily apply my dilemma, 
and my mathematical reaſoning, to any 
ſtep of the proceſs of thought which in- 
tervenes between the motives applied and 
the overt act produced; for example, to 


the judgement, choice, or will of the per- 
ſon 
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ſon acting; and he will ſoon find, that in 
the very notion of ſome of them there is 
implied the ſeparability, and the very fre- 
quent ſeparation, of ſome of the motives or 
ſuppoſed cauſes from their ſuppoſed effects; 
and in others of them, a very different re- 
lation from that of irreſiſtible influence of 
the ſuppoſed cauſes, or the ſuppoſed effect 
fimply coming to paſs on the application 
of the motives. And, inſtead of the ana- 
logy of the motion of a hfeleſs body, 
which correſponds or contraſts ſo well 
with the voluntary movement of a perſon, 
he may take, for the firſt part of the Di- 
lemma, the perception of colour; which 
perception is a mere modification of 
thought, as much as judgement, will, or 
choice; but which being involuntary, 
comes to paſs irreſiſtibly, on the applica- 
tion of its exciting cauſe or cauſes: and for 
the ſecond part of the Dilemma, he will 
have at hand the familiar analogy of the 
| balance. And if he reaſons ſtrictly, and 

obſerves attentively, he will perceive the 

difference between the turn of a balance 

from the weights put into the ſcales, and 

the choice, judgement, or will of a per- 

ſon, 
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ſon, from motives applied to him, as well 


as that between the ſame turn of a balance 
and the overt act of a perſon. 


The ſelf- governing power of perſons, 
the reality of which I conceive to be de- 
monſtrated on phyſical and mathemarical 
principles in this Eſſay, appears to me a 
curious and important principle in human 
nature, and one that well deſerves parti- 
cular inveſtigation. Though many phi- 
loſophers have thought fit to deny the ex- 
iſtence of it, yet it has not altogether 
eſcaped the attention either of philoſo- 
phers or of the vulgar: it is well known 
in common language by the name of 
FokCE of MIND; a phraſe which I find 
1s uſed 1n the very ſame ſenſe by mankind 
in general, and by the aſſertors of rhe 
doctrine of Neceſlity ; as appears by the 
inſtances to which they apply it, and by 
their never falling into croſs purpoſes or 
miſunderſtanding in their converſation 
when they uſe it. Many juſt and intereſt- 
ing obſervations concerning it may eafily 
be collected, by accurate obſervation of the 


characters and conduct of men, and from 
the 
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the writings of poets, hiſtorians, and phi- 
loſophers. Such obſervations, properly 
arranged, will lead us gradually to a more 


i g diſtinct and accurate knowledge of its na- 
1 © ture. We may become acquainted with 
FR its varieties and its modifications, and 
n © with ſome of the cauſes of theſe; we may 
+ find what ſhare it has in all the operations 
bo of thought, ſomewhat even 1n ſenſation, 
more in judgement, in memory, in ima- 
or gination, in reaſoning, in the common 
1 conduct of lite, in virtue, and in vice. 


We may find it to be one of the moſt va- 
luable poſſeſſions that man enjoys, and 
one that by his own management he may 
improve, or debaſe, or almoſt loſe. We 
may find the knowledge of this power ſub- 
ſervient to the inveſtigation of the nature 
ot other principles of change, which it is 
the object of philoſophy to aſcertain. But 


or 

ion as this inveſtigation cannot be conducted 
e- on phyſical and mathematical principles, 
(ily I muſt not enter on it here; but it may be 


the ſubject of another Eſſay. 
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CONTAINING 


Objeftions made to the preceding Eſſay, al 
Anſwers to them. 


VrRBA GIGNUNT VERBA. 
Baceu. 


Communicated this Eſſay to a friend 

that | knew had early imbibed the 
principles of the Neceſſitarians, requeſting 
him to give me his opinion of it. He 
ſent me the following remarks, numbered 
at my deſire, and gave me leave to do as I 
pleaſed with them. But he requeſted that 
401 I 
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I ſhonld not publiſh his name ; becauſe he 
did not think either the obſervations or 
himſelf of ſuch conſequence as that there 
could be any propriety in announcing their 
author, 


1. I believe the doctrine of the Neceſſi- 
tarians is, That human actions, or the acts 
of the will which prompt them, depend 
as much as any other events on cauſes; 
and that theſe cauſes are to be found in 
the nature of the mind, and in thoſe per- 
ceptions, ſentiments, and opinions, which 
ariſe in it. 


2. The phyſical conſtitution of the 
mind, on which its exiſtence, and the per- 
formance of its operations, depend, muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed to contain the pro- 
per phyſical cauſe or cauſes of the acts of 
the will, as well as of every other mental 
operation: For I think we cannot conceive 
a Change to take place in any ſubſtance, 
without ſuppoling that there is a phyſical 
caute tor it in the nature of the ſubſtance. 
But chis conſtitutio we have no faculties 
for examining. The perceptible opera- 

tions 
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tions of the mind, however, or the pro- ö 
ceſſes of thought which attend on voli- f 
tion, may be conſidered as exciting cauſes 
of the acts of the will. If there is any 
thing contingent in thefe proceſſes of 
thought, or if the acts of the will are not 
conſtantly conjoined with them, it is evi- 
dent, that however conſtantly conjoined 
the acts of the will be with their proper 
phyſical cauſe, if that phyſical cauſe 1s 
only attended with its effect when ſtimu- 
lated by ſomething contingent, the doc- 
trine of the Neceſſitarians maſt be erro- 
neous. If, on the other hand, proceſſes 
or trains of thought are conſtantly con- 
joined with the acts of the will, and there 
is nothing contingent in thoſe trains of 
thought, it appears to me, that the doc- 
trine of the Neceſſitarians muſt be well 
founded; as, in that caſe, the relation of 
conſtant conjunction muſt take place be- 
tween the acts of the will and trains of 
thought which invariably precede them. 
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. It has been hitherto thought by the 
Neceſlitarians, that every volition is very 
obviouſly the reſult of a train of thought; 

and 
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and that the relation of conſtant con- 
junction is very perceptible in fuch trains 
of thought, at leaſt as far as it is neceſ- 
fary to trace back the ſteps of them, I 
underſtand the object of the Eſlay 1s, to 
ſhow, in the following manner, that ab- 
ſurdities reſult trum this hypotheſis; The 
doctrine of the Neceſſitarians is ſuppoſed 
to be, That every apprehenſion and deſire 
of attainable good, or, in the language of 
the Eſſay, every motive, is attended with 
an influence on the wil!, commenſurate to 
the intenſity of ſuch defire; and: then, by 
having recourle to the known laws of 
phyſics, it is proved, that inſtead of the 
human actions which do happen, others 
the moſt abſurd and extravagant would 
neceſlarily reſult from the oppoſite and 
combined effects ot certain of ſuch mo- 


tives, 


4. But if it can be ſhown, that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Necetlita- 
rians, the will is not, and need not be, ex- 
poſed to ſuch combinations or oppolitions 


of influences, it ſeems to me to follow, that 
the 
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the argument in the Ellay fails in its foun- 


dation, 
Cc 

5, The Neceſſitarians maintain, That 
the will is invariably determined by the 
judgement of the underſtanding, or the 
laſt ſtep in the train of thought. previous 
to volition ; and that this judgement is in- 
voluntary; and that no apprehenſion and 
defire of attainable good has any influence 
on the will, till the underſtanding decides 
on its preference, or on the expediency of 
attempting the purſuit of it. It is there- 
fore a miſtake to have ſuppoſed, that, ac- 
cording to the Neceſſitarians, every appre- 
henſion and deſire of attainable good had 
a determinate influence on the will. I be- 
lieve there is no Neceſhtarian that would 
require any demonſtration or argument 
to be convinced, that ſuch ſentiments oc- 
cur every day without producing any effect 
whatever on the will; and that according- 
ly there is no conſtant conjunction between 
them and human actions. 


6. Again, I believe it will not admit of 
diſpute, that the deciſions of the u uer- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding are involuntary, It ſeems to 
be admitted in the Eſſay, that belief, 
which 1s a judgement of tÞ2 truth or 
falſchood of a propoſition, or of an evenr, 
is involuntary; and J can ſee no reaſon 
for doubting, that an opinion of what is 
preferable, or otherwiſe, 1s equally invo- 
luntary. The former kind of judgements 
is indeed more uniform and ſteady than 
the latter, which varies according to the 
ſtate of a perſon's health, or other cir- 
cumſtances; but there is no reaſon for e- 
ſteeming them to be leſs involuntary than 
the former, 


7. Neither will it admit of diſpute, that 
a judgement will never be pronounced by 
a perſon in health, in favour of two pur- 
ſuits at one and the ſame time, that are in- 
compatible, or admit only of combina- 
tions which are inconſiſtent with each ſe- 
verally. 


8. Unleſs, therefore, the Neceſſitarians 
are under the neceſſity of admitting, that 
the involuntary judgement of the under- 


ſtanding is contingent, or proceeds upon 
Aa 
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a train of thought, ſome ſtep of which is 
contingent, the FEflay ſceins to fail in its 
object; ſince, according to the Neceſſita- 
rians, the act of the will depends on an o- 
peration of the underſtanding, which 1s 
itſelf involuntary, and excludes all thoſe 
abſurd combinations of influence alluded 
to in Ne 3, 


9. The queſtion, therefore, turns on the 
nature of the operations of the under- 
ſtanding. If the Neceſlitarians mult yield, 
that every apprehenſion and deſire of at- 
tainable good muſt have an influence on 
the underſtanding, in a manner perfectly 
ſimilar to that of forces in phyſics, in or- 
der to be intitled to maintain, that its 
operations proceed by immutable laws; 
and that the relation of conſtant con- 
junction takes place among them, the ſub- 
ſtance of the argument in the Eſſay would, 
I think, ſtill remain ſolid, notwithſtand- 
ing what has been remarked, It appears, 
however, to me very clear, that the laws 
of the operations of the underſtanding are 


immutable; that the relation of conſtant 


conjunction is univerſally acknowledged 
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by mankind to take place among theſe ope- 
rations; and that the influence of our de— 
fires for attainable good on the deciſions 
of the underſtanding, reſpecting the pur- 
ſuit of them, though as certain and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, uniform as that of forces 
in phylics, 1s ſubject to extremely difterent 
laws, 


10. I imagine all men will acknowledge 
that a perſon will form exactly the ſame 
judgement to-day, for inſtance, that he 
did a twelvemonth ago, it he is circum- 
ſlanced in preciſely the ſame ſituation, viz, 
having perceprions, appetites, expectations, 
and di{cernment, pertectly ſimilar to thoſe 
which he then pollefled ; and it does not 
appear to me poſſible that this perſuaſion 
can be otherwiſe accounted for than from 
a belief, founded in conſciouſneſs, of the 
immutability of the laws of the operations 
of the underſtanding, and of one of thoſe 
laws being a conſtant conjunction in the 
ſteps of the trains of thought which pre- 
cede the judgements of the underitand- 
ing: ſo that we are ſure that ſimilar et- 
fects will always reſult from ſimilar cauſes 

in 
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in the mind, as well as clſewhere; or, if a 
different mode of expreſſion is preferred, 
that ſimilar events will enſue in the mind 
from ſimilar preceding circumſtances, We 
cannot, as I believe an able writer has oh- 
ſerved, trace back the rout of the die in 
the dice-box, and the train of cauſes and 
effects by which a particular face of it 
comes at laſt to caſt up; but we have 
no doubt of the conſtant conjunction of 
the whole from the firſt impulſe it re- 
ceives, till it ſettles on the table; and I 
think we have as little doubt of the ſame 
relation pervading the trains of thought 
that iſſue in judgements of the under- 
ſtanding; though theſe trains are too 
fleeting and various, and the memory too 
imperfect a faculty, to admit often of our 
tracing them back with accuracy, 


11. The total want of analogy between 
the influence of our appetites upon the 
judgement and of forces in phyſics, ap- 
pears alſo to me to be ſo ſtriking, that it is 
ſcarcely requiſite to make any remarks up- 
on it, The deſire of earning a guinea by 
going a mile weſtward, can no more com- 

30 a bine 
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bine with a deſire to gain half a guinea 
by travelling a mile ſouthward, in form- 
ing a judgement, that it would be eligible 
to travel a mile in the diagonal ſouth-weſt- 
ward, than phyſical forces applied to make 
a ball move with different directions, ſouth 
and north, could combine of themſelves 
to make it move to one of theſe points. 
The intelligence of the mind renders the 
combination impoſſible. At the ſame time, 
no man can ſay but that he is as certain 
that the porter, if there 1s no other appe- 
tite in the caſe, will decide upon the pre- 
ference of travelling the mile weſtward for 
the guinea, as that a ball impelled by e- 
qual forces ſouthward and weſtward will 
move ſouth-weſtward. If it is aſked, 
What becomes of the effects of the appe- 
tite for the half-guinea? I anſwer, That it 
has had all the effects that by the immu— 
table laws of the underſtanding it was fit- 
ted to have. It was felt, obſerved, its in- 
feriority to a deſire, the gratification of 
which was incompatible with it perceived, 
that gratification judged preterable to it 
accordingly; and it then probably ceaſed 
to exiſt, and was forgotten, It is not eve- 


17 
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ry train of thought that is conſtantly con- 
joined with volition, though volition be 
conſtantly conjoined with a previous train 
of thought; nor is it requiſite that every 
train of thought that might terminate 1n 
volition muſt be prevented from doing ſo 
by a ſpontaneous exertion of a ſuppoſed 
ſelf- governing power : for, independently 
of theſe judgements, which I have ſaid 
involuntarily put a period to them, or at 
leaſt to our attention to them, we know 
that any one of a thouſand external cir- 
cumſtances may occur, and, either con- 
trary or agreeable to our inclination, mo- 
nopoliſe our attention ſo completely as at 
once to put an end to any of thoſe trains 
of thought that formerly engaged us, and 
might have terminated in action. After 
turning the ſubject every way in my mind, 
I cannot diſcover the ſmalleſt uſe for a 
ſuppoſition, that a ſelf-governing power 
was necellary to enable the underſtanding, 
poſſeſſed as it is of intelligence for percei- 
ving the incompatability of two purſuits, 
to judge the one eligible, without abſurd- 
ly combining it with the other. The ſuf- 
ficiency of the underſtanding for this ope- 
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ration, ſeems to be the natural reſult of its 
intelligence, which differences that faculty 
ſo infinitely from every thing that is ex- 
poſed to the influence of phyſical force; 
and ſurely it is not meant in the Eſſay to 
prove, that intelligence cannot be ſubject 
to the relation of conſtant conjunction. 


12. It is ſaid in the Eſſay, That the 
action not always being proportioned to 
** the motive, or correſponding to it in 
% point of quantity, is equally inconſiſt- 
ent with the principle of conſtant con- 
junction, and with the ſuppoſition of 
mere chance, or the want of power in 
* the being who aQts to allow or to pre- 
vent the full effect of the motive.“ This 
appears to me to be a miſtake. Even in 
phyſics, an effect may be conſtantly con- 
joined with a circumſtance, which is in 
one ſenſe its cauſe, without being the mea- 
ſure of it. The exploſion of a mine of 
gunpowder cannot meaſure the quantity of 
fire that kindled it. The malignity of the 
fmall pox is no meaſure of the quantity or 
quality of the contagious matter employed 
to give the diſeaſe, The contraction of a 

| muſcle 
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muſcle is no meaſure of the ſtimulus ap- 
plied to produce it. Human actions do 
not admit of degrees that bear proportions 
to the degrees of our appetites. I need 
not make any remarks on the latter part of 
the paſlage. I think the involuntary opi- 
nion of the underſtanding always has its 
full eſſect on the will, 


13. I could have wiſhed that the Eſſay 
had contained lomething more detailed 
with reſpec to that ſelf- governing power 
the exiſtence of which it 1s the object of it 
to eſtabliſh. The terms option and diſcre- 
tion, which are attributed to this power 
when acting, as is ſuppoſed it often does, 
without motives, or in oppolition to mo- 
tives, or in oppoſition to ſome, and in fa- 
vour of others, and the character aſcribed 
to it, of being vanquiſhed by apperites or 
feelings of a certain intenſity, leave the 
reader, very much at a loſs what to under- 
ſtand by it, and how to diſcriminate its 
functions from thoſe of the underſtand- 
ing. One ſhould be apt ro think, from 
ſome of theſe terms, that it was a faculty 
which decided according to reaſon and ar- 
gument; 
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gument; and from the laſt circumſtance, 
its yielding to feelings of certain intenſity, 
that combinations of theſe feelings would, 
according to the doctrine of the Eſſay, fre- 
quenrly, or at leaſt ſometimes, lay men 
under the neceſſity of performing actions 
as abſurd as thoſe which are ſuppoſed to 
be the reſult of the doctrine of the Neceſſi- 
tarians. | 


14. I have no occaſion in theſe remarks 
to concern myſelf with the fact, which 
poſſibly may prove to be important, and 
which I think the Eſſay eſtabliſhes, that 
the relation between cauſe and effect is 
different from that between motive and 
action. It is ſufficient for my argument, 
if a relation ſubſiſts between what is in- 
voluntary in the train of thought in the 
mind and the acts of the will, as conſtant 
and certain as that of cauſe and effect. 


15. I alfo acknowledge, that ever ſince 
I firſt ſtudied pneumatology, I have been 
perſuaded, that we truly poſleſs a notion 
of power derived from the conſciouſneſs 


of our mental efforts; at the ſame time I 
muſt 
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muſt think, that theſe efforts, or the fa- 
culty that makes them, are in general un- 
der the direction of the underſtanding, 
which again is under the neceſſity of exa- 
mining what is ſuggeſted for its conſide- 
ration, and of forming an opinion as to 
what purſuits appear at the moment moſt 
conducive to our happineſs. 


16. I ſhall only further obſerve, that 
though l may have been unſucceſsful in 
pointing out any defect in the argument 
in the Eſſay, my remaining unconvinced 
by it is ſome ground of ſuſpicion againſt 
it, ſince I can diſcover nothing in my fi- 
tuation or ſentiments that ſhould lead me 
to ſuſpect I had 1mbibed any invincible 
prejudice againſt it; and if it is ſolid, I 
ſhould think, that, notwithſtanding any 
degree of prejudice, it ought to produce 
infallibly the ſame degree and facility of 
conviction that reſults from a theorem in 
geometry. I confeſs alſo, it ſeems to me 
very clear, that if the acts of the will are 
not determined by the judgements of the 
underſtanding, but by a ſelf-governing 
power, which may act, and, if I recollect 


3 * right, 
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right, is ſuppoſed to often act without 
motives, and in oppoſition to all motives, 
the human race, inſtead of being moral 
agents, would ſometimes at leaſt be more 
diſorderly than any madmen; their man- 


ners could be regulated with any degree 


of certainty by no laws; the preſcience of 
God Almighty could not trace their ac- 
tions; and even his omnipotence, unleſs 
he altered their nature, could do npthing 
more for them than make a vaſt bedlan to 
contain them. I do not aflert, that theſe 
conſequences, even though proved to be 
Juſt, can impeach the validity of a demon- 
ſtration; but, on the other hand, 1 muſt 
think, that the apprehenſion of ſuch con- 
ſequences is ſufficient ro juſtify a ſuſpi- 
cion, that there lurks ſome 1naccuracy in 


"ay 


Obſervations 


Obſervations on the precedmg Remarks, 


N the preceding remarks, there are ma- 
ny things hard to be underſtool1 ; ſome 
things that may be underſtood ſeveral dif- 
ferent ways; ſome that I cannot under- 
ſtand any way ; very few, if any, that I 
can think ſtriQly fair, or pertinent to my 
mode of reaſoning; and certainly none 
which I can regard as valid objections to 
my argument, and ſuppoſed demonſtra- 
tion. 


It may appear, therefore, a ſtrange de- 
viation from what J have repeatedly men- 
tioned, in the courſe of my Eſſay, as my 
reſolution with reſpect to any ſuch objec- 
tions that may be made to it, to pay any 
regard or give any anſwer to them. 


My reaſons for this deviation are, 
Firſt, That I think myſelf under ſuch 
peculiar obligations to the author of the 
321 remarks, 
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remarks, for the trouble he has taken in 
reviſing my Eſſay, and for his permiſſion 
to publith his remarks, that I conſider it 
as my indiſpenſable duty to pay every pol- 
{ible attention and regard to them. And 
as I cannot ſay with truth, that I think 
them juſt or valid, I have no other way to 
ſhew my ſenſe of them, but by giving 
thoſe anſwers to them which I think they 
fairly and eaſily admit of. 


Secondly, I know that though they ap- 
pear to me of no weight, yet they have 
appeared juſt and important, not only to 
the author of them, but to two other per- 
ſons, of whole talents, and of whole 
knowledge 1n various branches of ſci- 
ence, eſpecially in Mathematics and in 
Phyſics, I have the higheſt opinion: it is 
poſhble that the remarks may appear e- 
qually valid to other people, and that an- 
ſwers to them may theretore be neceſ- 


ſary. 


Thirdly, As they are almoſt all of a 
particular kind, conſiſting chiefly of vague, 
obſcure, metaphorical, and ambiguous ex- 

| preſſions; 
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preſſions; as there are in ſome of them 
very needleſs and unwarrantable innova- 
tions or perverſions of common language, 
which tend obviouſly to perplex our rea- 
ſonings, but can in no degree alter or af- 
fe the nature of the things and relations 
about which we reaſon; and as there 
ſeems to be in all of them a peculiar ſtu- 
dy to avoid thoſe ſtrict reaſonings by ne- 
ceſſary conſequences, which alone I have 
employed, and that complete decifion of 
all queſtions of fact, which I have recom- 
mended, by open unequivocal experiment, 
without any appeal to conſciouſneſs, or 
to preconceived opinions and common 
prejudices ; | think they afford me a good 
opportunity of ſhewing what kind of an- 
ſwers may be given, and ought to be gi- 
ven, to ſuch objections. 


It will be obſerved by every attentive 
reader, that the paragraphs only, not the 
remarks or objections contained in them, 
have been numbered by the author of the 
remarks ; that ſeveral different remarks 
may be found in one number or para- 
graph; and that the fame kind of objec- 


tion 
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tion pervades ſeveral different paragraphs, 
To this inaccuracy of arrangement in ſta-— 
ting the remarks and objections to my ar- 
gument, the arrangement of my obſerya- 
tions on them, and of my anſwers to them, 
mult in {ſome meaſure correſpond, 


Ne I. 


AFTER what I have ſtated ſo ſtrongly, 
and illuſtrated ſo fully, in my Eſſay, con- 
cerning the ambiguity of the term Car/e, 
as having, both in common language, and 
in the writing of philoſophers, various 
meanings, fome of them more general and 
comprehenſive, others of them more par- 
ticular and limited; I could not have ex- 
pected that any perſon would have given, 
with a view to ſtrict reaſoning, ſuch a 
vague account of the doctrine of the Ne- 
ceſſitarians as is given in the paragraph 
. 


That paragraph contains nothing pecu- 
lar to the doctrine of Neceſſity, nor any 


thing but what mankind in general, and 
the 
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the aſſertors of the liberty of human ac- 
tions in particular, myſelf included, will 
moſt readily admit. 


As a mere account of the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, it is wonderfully imperfect : for, 
according to that doctrine, not only there 
are Cauſes for all human actions, which 
Cauſes are to be found in the nature of 
the mind, and in the ſentiments, &c. 
which ariſe in it; but, moreover, the re- 
lation between the voluntary actions of 
men and the Cauſes of them, is either pre- 
ciſely, or very nearly, the ſame with that 
between the changes which occur in hfe- 
leſs bodics and the cauſes of theſe chan- 
ges; and, in particular, the relation be- 
tween thoſe ſentiments, &c. commonly 
called Motives, and the voluntary actions 
of men, is ſuch as to exclude the poſſibi- 
lity of any ſelf-governing power in men 
with reipect to their own ac lions, juſt as 
much as any telf-governing power in life- 
leſs bodies, with reſpect to the changes of 
which they are ſuſceptible, is made im- 
poſſible by their nature, and by the irre- 
ſiſtible influence of the cauſes of the chan- 


ges. 
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ges which occur in them. Mr HUME and 
Dr PRIESTLY, and | believe all the moſt 
recent aſſertors of the doctrine of Neceſ- 
ſity, have even ſpecified the peculiar cir- 
cumſtance or relation of conſtant conjunction 
as ſubſiſting equally between motive and 
action, and between phyſical cauſe and 
effect, and equally and abſolutely exclu- 
ding the poſhbihry of liberty or ſelf- go- 
verning power in living men and in life- 
leſs bodies ——Such was the doctrine of 
Neceſſity, either on the ſuppoſition of the 
conſtant conjunction, or on that of the 
occaſional and ſeparable conjunction of 
motive and action, (one or other of which 
ſuppoſitions muſt be true), and by no 
means the vague doctrine expreſſed in 
No 1. (which may be either true or falſe, 
according to the meaning given to the 
term Cauſe), that J undertovk to examine, 
and to retute by an argument ad ab/ur- 
dum. 


Ne 1. conſidered as an introduction to 
a ſeries of remarks on my Eſſay, and of 
objections to it, and of arguments in fa- 


vour of the doctrine of Neceſſity, is won- 
derfully 
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derfully uncan4id : for it implies, that the 
aſſertors of the liberty of human actions, 
and that I in particular, have either de- 
nied that our actions depend, as other e- 
vents do, on cauſes; or at leaſt that we 
have aſſerted, that the cauſes on which 
they depend are not to be found in the na- 
ture of the mind, and in thoſe ſentiments, 
&c. which ariſe in it. Now, the truth is, 
that we all admit and maintain, that the 
voluntary actions of men, as much as the 
ebbing and flowing of the ſea, depend on 
cauſes, that is, on principles of change; and 
that theſe cauſes are to he found in the 
nature of the mind or living perſon, and in 
the ſentiments, &c. that ariſe in the mind ; 
which ſentiments, as* bearing relation to 
voluntary actions, are called Motzves. The 
very plan and object of my Eſſay has been 
to ſhew, by accurate obſervation and ſtrict 
reaſoning, that our voluntary actions do 
not depend entirely on ſuch ſentiments or 
motives, as the tides do on their phyſical 
cauſes; but that they depend, partly on 
ſuch ſentiments, partly on ſomething elſe in 
the nature of the mind itſelf, the nature 
of which /omething elſe in the mind | have 


3230 ſpecified; 
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ſpecified ; and have ſhewn, that nothing 
analogous to it appears to belong to lite- 
leſs bodies, or to have any ſhare in pro- 
ducing thoſe changes which occur in them, 
conſtantly and irreſiſtibly, on the applica- 
tion of the phylical cauſes of ſuch changes, 


Before 1 diſmiſs Ne 1. I muſt obſerve, 
that there is a great impropriety in the 
expreſſion, human actions, or the acts 
of the will which prompt them.” Theſe 
metaphorical and ambiguous expreſſions 
ought carefully to be avoided in all rea- 
ſonings concerning the human mind: 
they perplex and darken the plaineſt and 
cleareſt thoughts; they encreaſe the diffi- 
culty of a work difficult at any rate; and 
have on many, occaſions fruſtrated the re- 
ſearches of the moſt acute and enlightened 
philoſophers, - 


In the preſent inſtance, human aclicnt 
are repreſented as different from the acts 
of the will: the latter are repreſented as 
asi ing on the former, prompting them; this 
implies the ſeparate exiſtence of thoſe ac- 
{ions and acts, and a kind of agency of the 

acts 
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acts upon the ations. This, again, im- 
plies a kind of liſe in thoſe acts. The ll, 
too, ſeems to be conſidered as a Being ſe- 
parate from the man, and capable of ha- 
ving acts of its own; that is, as capable of 


ating, 


I am ſure none of theſe extravagancies 
were intended by the author of the re- 
mark: but his words, taken literally, con- 
vey them all; and there is no occaſion to 
uſe ſuch words. Let it always be re- 
membered, that in theſe diſcuſſions we 
have only one being, one agent, to con- 
ſider; that is, the mind, or living per- 
ſon. Such terms as Will, Judgement, Me- 
mory, Imagination, Senſation, are very 
ambiguous, and of very dangerous uſe. 
They never expreſs ſeparate Beings ca- 
pable of acting, or having ads of their 
own. They expreſs our notions of certain 
faculties of the mind, or its powers of act- 
ing in certain ways; and conſequently, 
by an eaſy tranſition, and almoſt inevitable 
and imperceptible metapuor, they denote 
the ſeveral claſſes of acts of che mind that 
are referred to thoſe heads or faculties re- 
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ſpectively. Often, by a further metaphor, 
they are employed to denote ſingle inſtan- 
ces of acts, or exertions of faculties : As 
for example, will for willing, or volition ; 
judgement for an act of judging, &c. 


An act of the will can mean nothing 
but an act of willing, or the voluntary act 
of a perſon. Such an act may be very 
complicated: all overt acts certainly are 
ſo, depending on the conformation and 
condition of our bodily organs: it 1s 
highly probable, that all acts of the mind 
are (for the ſame reaſon) more or leſs com- 
plicated. The willing is a circumſtance 
and part of many complicated acts, both 
overt and ſecret, and may no doubt take 
place without the reſt of ſuch acts; as in 
the inſtance of a palſied perſon, willing to 
move his hand, wrlng to ſpeak, willing 
to remember, but unable to do any of 
them. To ſpeak of an ad? of the will 
prompting an action, is either a violent me- 
taphor, like ſaying that the wiſdom of So- 
lomon ſuggeſted to him his famous judge- 
ment between the two mothers, or that 
the eloquence of Cicero dictated to him his 

orations, 
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| orations, or that the philoſophical genius 
and mathematical knowledge of Newton 
| ſhewed him the compoſition of light and 
the general gravitation of matter ; or elle 
it is an hypotheſis too extravagant and ab- 
ſurd to deſerve a moment's confid-ration, 
The application of what is here ſaid 
will appear in the obſervations to be made 
on ſome of the other remarks. - 


No 2. 


THis paragraph is wonderfully ob/cure, 
It is, I preſume, needleis to inquire mi- 
nutely, how many, or what ſtrange things, 


| cal conſtitution of the mind on which its ex- 

Hence, O'c. depend, as the author himſelf 
acknowledges, we have no faculties for ex- 
amining it. 


The phraſe proper phyſical canſe, as uſed 
- by him to denote ſomething /uppo/ed to be 
t contained in the phyſical conſtuution of the 
5 mind, requires more particular conſidera- 
% tion, 


— 


may be meant by the odd phraſe, the phy- 
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tion. The term Cauſe, in its moſt exten- 
five ſignification, means any principle of 
change; of which there are many differ- 
ent kinds, Phyſical is a Greek word, of 
the ſame meaning with natural. Phyſical 
cauſe, therefore, may be ſuppoſed to mean 
any natural principle of change, Now, we 
are not inquiring after any principles of 
change, but ſuch as are perfectly natu- 
ral: For example, an agent, ſuch as a li- 
ving perſon, according to the. common 
notions of mankind, 1s as truly and na- 
turally a principle of change with re- 
ſpect to his own voluntary actions, as 
impulſe is with reſpect to motion, or heat 
with reſpect to fuſion; or as motrves are 
with reſpe& to actions, or evidence with 
reſpect to belief. But theſe are four dit- 
ferent kinds of cauſes, and of relations 
of event, In this ſenſe of the term Phy- 
ſical cauſe, to ſay, that the phyſical conſti- 
tution of the mind contains it, is as great an 
impropriety, as it would be to ſay, that 
the phyſical conſtitution of a man con- 
tained the father of his children, and 
that the phyſical conſtitution of a wo- 


man contained the mother of hers. The 
mind, 
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mind, or living perſon, does not contain, 
but zs, that kind of cauſe; juſt as a man 
and his wife do not contain, but are, the 
father and mother of their children. I 
always avoid uſing the term Cauſe in that 
ſenſe; becauſe, though ſanctioned by 
ſome philoſophers, it is repugnant to 
common uſe; juſt as it would be to ſay, 
that parents were the cauſes of their chil- 
dren, In common language, we ſay, 
that men ſpeak, and walk, and eat, and 
drink, and are fully as well underſtood 
as if we were to ſay, that they were, or 
that they, or that their phyſical conſtitu- 
tions, contained the proper phyſical cauſes 
of ſpeaking and walking, of eating and 
drinking. 

If by proper phyſical cauſe he means 
that kind of cauſe which impulſe is to 
motion, heat to fuſion, &c. which ex- 
cludes the pollibility of any ſelf-governing 
power in the ſubject, whether living per- 
{on or litelets body, he ought, in the firſt 
place, to have explained very fully, why he 
aſſumed as a ſelt- evident principle a doc- 

trine 
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trine ſo ſtrange, and ſo repugnant to com- 
mon opinion, as that it is contained in the 
phyſical conſtitution of the mind, or in the 
nature of every ſubſtance in which a change 


takes place. 


We regard the ſtroke of a billiard- club 
on a ball, as the phyſical cauſe of the 
ball's conſequent change from reſt to mo- 
tion; and we regard the exploſion of gun- 
powder in a loaded cannon, (which ex- 
ploſion is only a peculiar modification of 
impulſe), as the phyſical cauſe of the change 
of ſtate in the ball from reſt to motion. But 
we do not regard the ſtroke of a wooden 
club, or the exploſion of gunpowder, as 
contained in the phyſical conſtitution of; 
the billiard, or of the cannon ball, reſpec- 


tively. 


In like manner, we conſider the ſun and 
moon as the phyſical cauſes of the tides; 
but by no means as contained in the phy- 
ſical conſtitution of the ſea: on the con- 
trary, we believe the moon to be two hun- 


dred and forty thouſand miles, and the 
ig {un 
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ſan to be at leaſt an hundred millions of 
miles, diſtant from the ſea, We regard a 
certain degree of heat as the phyſical cauſe 
of the melting of ice, and a certain great- 
er heat as the phyſical cauſe of the boiling 
of water; but by no means as contained 
in the phyſical conſtitution of ice or of 
water, We regard heat and light, and 
air and moiſture, not as the full phyſical 
cauſes, but as partial and acceſſory cauſes, 
of the growth of plants; yet not as con- 
tained in the phyſical conſtitution of them. 
We regard, however, the vital principle 
of a plant, the concurrence of which with 
the other cauſes already mentioned 1s ne- 
ceſſary for its growth, as contained in, or 
making a part of, the phyſical conſtitu- 
tion of it. So, in the human body, we 
regard contagion as the cauſe of the pro- 
duction, mercury as that of the cure, of a 
very common diſeaſe; but we do not re- 
gard either the contagion or the remedy 
as contained in the phyſical conſtitution 
of our bodies; any more than a doſe of 
arſenic, or a ſtab with a dagger, which 
may be the cauſes (immediate or remote) 
of diſeaſes and of death. But we conſider 
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the vital principle, without which there 
could neither be the venereal diſeaſe from 
contagion, nor the cure of it from mercury, 
as a part of the conſtitution of the body. 


Even many of our moſt common men- 
tal operations or changes manifeſtly de- 
pend in a great meaſure on cauſes (prin- 
ciples of change) that cannot without ab- 
ſurdity be ſaid to be contained in the phy- 
ſical conſtitution of the mind. Thus, be- 
lief depends on evidence, ſo perfectly as 
to exclude the poſſibility of any ſelf-go- 
verning power with reſpet to it. Yet 
though the belief of twelve ſenfible jury- 
men, or of a great popular aſſembly, will 
depend completely on the teſtimony of two 
or three good witneſſes, it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſay, that their teſtimony was con- 
tained in the phyſical conſtitution of the 
minds of thoſe who heard and who belie- 
ved it. And in ſenſation, though much 
no doubt depends on the phyſical conſti- 
tution of the bodily organs, and much on 
the ſtate of the mind, it is plain, that 
much depends on external cauſes, ſuch as 
the impulſe of light on the retina, the vi- 

brations 


— 
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brations of the air conveyed to the organ 
of hearing, the volatile odorous particles 
applied to the noſtrils, &c. which cer- 
tainly are not contained in the phyſical 
conſtitution, either of the human body or 
of the human mind. Suppoſing, laſtly, 
as the moſt intelligible and favourable 
conſtruction that can be given to the 
phraſe in queſtion, that the author of the 
remark meant no more by it than to ſay, 
that he could not concezve any change to 
take place in mind or body without a phy- 
ſical cauſe for ſuch change; we muſt firſt 
inquire what he means by the term con- 
cerve, and it will immediately appear 
what regard 1s due, and what anſwer 
{ſhould be given, to the remark, If he has 
_ uſed that word in its molt ſtrict and pro- 
per ſignification, as ſynonymous with un- 
derſtanding, apprehending, or having a no- 
tion of ; which I ſhould preſume were his 
meaning by it, if he ſhould ſay, that he 
could not concerve the joys of heaven, or 
that a man who never {aw could not con- 
cerve the difference between red and blue; 
and if he has attended to his own thoughts 
with ſufficient candour and patience ; 

3 R 2 there 
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there muſt be a very great peculiarity and 
a fundamental defect in his faculties: for 
ordinary men concerve eaſily what he can- 
not conceive at all; and they believe that 
there are many different relations of event, 
and ſeveral other kinds of cauſes, beſides 
phyſical cauſes ſtrictly ſo called, and ma- 
ny events that do not depend on phyſical 
but on other cauſes. Such a defect in 
his faculties muſt completely diſqualify 
him from judging of this ſubject, or un- 
derſtanding what other men underſtand 
about it. And it would have been pru- 
dent for him not to have meddled with 
it, If he has uſed the terin concerve as ſy- 
nonymous with believe, as is very com- 
monly done, then the very myſterious 
ſentence, the firſt of Ne 2. is little leſs 
than a begging of the queſtion. It is at 
leaſt a plain declaration, that his opinion 
with reſpect to it is fixed beyond the reach 
of argument, or evidence of any kind. If 
he really cannot believe or conceive what 
15 to be proved, he mult let it alone, 
and leave it to the conſideration of or- 
dinary men, who can conceive all com- 
mon notions ; that 1s, who underſtand, 
or 
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or at leaſt who can learn, common lan- 
guage; and who not only can, but muft 
believe according to evidence. My Eflay 
is addreſſed to ſuch perſons only as can 
concerve or apprehend all thoſe things or 
notions about which I reaſon; and who 
will believe That to be true, the direct con- 
trary of which is proved to be falſe, as 
implying, by neceſſary conſequences, 
ſome things which are evidently abſurd, 


and others which are experimentally 


falſe. 


As to the third ſentence of Nꝰ 2. I muſt 
obſerve, that volition and act of the will 
(which in it ſeem to be diſtinguiſhed) are 
perfectly ſynonymous terms; and that the 
perceptible operations of the mind, or the pro- 
ceſſes of thought which attend on (I preſume 
the author means rather which precede) 
volition, (or act of the will), 'may be conſi- 
dered as exciting cauſes of ſuch act of the 
will or volition, or not, juſt according to 
the ſenſe in which he employs the phraſe 
exciting cauſe, that 1s, according to the no- 
tion or relation which he means to expreſs 
by it. 
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Some thoughts which precede or at- 
tend our voluntary actions, ſuch as ap- 
petites, paſſions, deſires, and ſome judge- 
ments, or, in general, what are called 
Motrves, are univerſally acknowledged , 
a kind of principles of action, that is, of 
change; and as they are only partial an 
acceſlory, not the ſole cauſes of the ac- 
tions referred to them, they may be called 
exciting cauſes of thoſe actions, by an ex- 
tenſion of the meaning of the phraſe ca- 
citmg cauſe, But ſuch an innovation in 
language 1s, in the firſt place, needleſs, 
becaufe the familiar terms motrve and final 
cauſe expreſs the ſame meaning, or the no- 
tion of the ſame relation, perfectly well, 
It is, in the ſecond place, improper, be- 
cauſe the phraſe exciting cauſe has a very 
different meaning, both as employed in 
medical language, and as I have uſed it in 
this Eſſay. To employ the ſame phraſe to 
denote different meanings, is the ſureſt 
way to fruſtrate our reaſonings, by ma- 
king us confound in our thoughts the dit- 
ferent things about which we reaſon, 


Other thoughts, ſuch as ſenſation, per- 
ception, 
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geption, apprehenſion, memory, ſome 
judgements, nay ſome paſſions, (for ex- 
ample grief), which precede or attend 
many of our voluntary actions, have ne- 
ver been conſidered as cauſes of ſuch ac- 
tions, any more than the morning dawn 
is conſidered as the cauſe of the riſing of 
the ſun; nor ought they to be regarded 
as any kind of cauſes of our actions. 


And ſome proceſſes of thought, even vio- 
lent appetites, paſſions, and deſires, are 
often ſo far from being cauſes of many 
voluntary actions which they precede or 
attend, that ſuch aQions are commonly 
and juſtly thought to be done 1n ſpite of 
them ; that 1s, in oppoſition to them, 
Thus, when a rake takes phyſic, which 
he loaths, for has ills, and marries a rich 
old woman, whom he abhors, to repair 
his ſhattered fortunes, we conceive, that 
his loathing of the phyſic, and his abhor- 
rence of the wife, though they precede 
and attend the volitions and actions of 
ſwallowing the drags, and marrying the 
wife, are not the motives of them. The 
motives for theſe two actions reſpectively 
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are conceived to be the defire of recover- 
ing health, and the deſire of acquiring 
wealth. But the loathing and the abhor- 
ring are by no means ſentiments indiffer- 
ent or unrelated to the actions in queſtion, 
as numberleſs other procelles of thought 
preceding or attending them might be; 
fuch as the perſon's ſentiments in religion 
or in politics; for example, his being 
High or Low Church, Whig or Tory. 
They are motives - for not acting in the 
way ſuppoſed; but they are motives /epa- 
rated from their proper actions, 


The author of the remark under conſi- 
deration may, at his own diſcretion, ap- 
ply the phraſe exciting cauſe, with reſpect 
to the volitions of ſwallowing and of mar- 
Tying, in the caſes put, either to all the 
proceſſes of thought that are ſpecified, 
Whig and Tory, loathing and abhorring, 
deſire of health and defire of wealth, as 
they all attend or precede the actions, or 
only to theſe two laſt, It would be foolith 
to diſpute with him about a word; but it 
muſt be remembered, that all thoſe three 


kinds of {ſentiments ſtand in relations to 
the 
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the actions alluded to, very different from 
one another, and very different from the 
relation of occaſional cauſes to diſeaſes, 
or from that of the partial and acceſſory 
cauſes of vegetation to the growth of 
plants. And all theſe differences of rela- 
tion mult be aſcertained, not by arbitrary 
definitions, nor by the arbitrary impoſt- 
tion of names, but by careful obſervation 
and experiment, and ſtrict induction from 
theſe; and for the ſabè of preciſion and 
diſtinctneſs in reaſoning, they ought to be 
expreſſed by different words or phraſes. 


As to the two laſt ſentences of Nꝰ 2. I 
muſt obſerve, that there ſeems to be in 
them a ſtudied peculiarity, and intended 
obſcurity, in the way of ſtating and con- 
traſting the two ſuppoſitions. Many cir- 
cumſtances contribute to this obſcurity, 
Neither the term Motive, nor any equiva= 
lent word or phraſe, is employed in ſta- 
ting the queſtion, This omiſſion cannot 
have been by chance; and it is a very 
ſtrange omiſſion, ro ſay no worſe of it, in 
ſtating objections to an argument about 
the relation of motive and action; which 

39 argument 
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argument conſiſts of neceſſary conſequen- 
ces from two different ſuppoſitions with 
reſpect to that relation. It ſhews a ſtrong 
deſire to evade that argument, and to a- 
void examining, and either refuting cr 
admitting, thoſe neceſſary conſequences, 
The expreſſions, proceſſes, or trains of 
thought, are by far too general and vague; 
nor can I know with certainty what is 
meant by them; and I think it probable 
that they are intended to denote many 
things, or kinds of thoughts, which may 
precede or attend voluntary actions, with- 
out being the motives of them, Now, 
with ſuch thoughts I have nothing to do 
in this argument, 


The word contingent occurs repeatedly in 
thoſe two ſentences; and much ſtreſs ſeems 
to be laid on the notion expreſſed by it. 
It ought therefore to have been accurately 
explained ; for it may be underſtood in 
different meanings. If by contingent be 
meant coming to paſs without a cauſe of any 
kind, ſuch a notion is here quite out of 
the queſtion: neither I nor any perſon 
that I know of can believe that ever to be 

| the 
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the caſe, But if by contingent be meant 
coming to paſs without a phyſical cauſe, (in 
the ſenſe fully and repeatedly explained 
and illuſtrated already), we hold, that 
there are numberleſs contingent events, 
in the familiar occurrences in animal and 
vegetable life, and in all proceſſes of 
thought, or operations of mind. In par- 
ticular, we hold, that all our voluntary 
actions, whether ſecret, like chuſing and 
reſolving, or overt, like walking and eat- 
ing, are, in this ſenſe of the term, con- 
tingent. We know of nothing that ſtands 
in the relation of phyſical cauſe to them, 
We know of no other caules or princi- 
ples of change for them, bur the perſons 
or agents, and the motives : it is, I think, 
ſelf-evident, that neither the agents nor 
the motives are the phyſical cauſes of the 
actions referred to them; nor has it ever 
been ſaid that the agents were ſo; but it 
has been maintained that the motives 
were ſo, on the principle of their being 
conſtantly conjoined with their reſpective 
actions; which phyſical cauſes ſeem to be 
with their reſpective effects. Now, this 
can be aſcertained only by examining the 
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relation of motive, and comparing it with 
that of phyſical cauſe. But the author of 
the remark thinks fit to drop the conſide- 
ration of motive, and its relation to ac- 
tion, and to treat of things which may be 
very different, and which mult be ſuppo- 
ſed ſomehow different, as he gives them 
other names, 


“ However conflantly conjoined the acts 
of the will be with their proper phyſical 
cauſe.” —l cannot gueſs, nor have I as yet 
been lucky enough to meet with any per- 
ſon who can gueſs, what is here meant 
by proper phyſical cauſe. The very que- 
ſtion at iſſue is, Is the motive of an ac- 
tion its phyſical cauſe;” which involves 
the more general queſtion, © Are there 
phyſical cauſes of voluntary actions?“ 
Both theſe queſtions muſt be anſwered in 
the negative, after ſtrictly examining and 
comparing voluntary actions with phyfi- 
cal cites, and the relation of motive with 
that of phyſical cauſe, eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to the point of conſtant conj unc- 
tion. 


The 
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The word however comes forward here 
in a very queſtionable ſhape. Does the au- 
thor of the remark mean to ſtate the prin- 
ciple of conſtant conjunction, as an eſſential 
part of the firſt or of the ſecond ſuppoſition, 
or to omit it in both, or to avoid doing ei- 
ther the one or the other, and ſo to evade 
the deciſion of the queſtion, by eſcaping 
from both the horns of the dilemma ? 


This laſt is abſolutely inadmiſſible. In 
ſtrict and candid reaſoning, a perſon muſt 
take his choice of one or other of the two 
ſuppoſitions offered in ſuch a dilemma juſt 
as in geometry he mult admit, that the line 
A is either equal to the line B, or not equal 
to it; and if it be not equal to it, that it 
muſt be either greater or leſs than it. From 
what follows, however, there can be no 
doubt, that this unphiloſophical and im- 
practicable eſcape from the dilemma was 
intended.—“ that phyſical cauſe is only 
attended with its fett when ſtimulated by 
Jomething contingent.” Phyſical cauſe ſhall 
be allowed to fignify any thing that the 
author pleaſes; and the ſtrong metaphor, 
ſimulated by, (which, taken literally, im- 
plies a kind of life and agency, both in 

the 
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the cauſe ſtimulated, and in the ſomething 
ſtimulating it), ſhall be underſtood to 
mean only the occaſional co-exiſtence and 
co-operation {whatever be the mode of it) 
of ſomething elſe. Then it 1s plain, that 
according to the ſtate of the caſe given by 
the author of the remark, in the firſt ſup- 
poſition, what he calls the phyſical cauſe 
of the act of the will, is repreſented both 
as conſtantly conjoined, and at the ſame time 
as not conſlantly confoined with its proper 
act; conjoined with it only when ſtimu— 
lated, not conjoined with it when not ſti— 
mulated, by ſomething contingent, No- 
thing but the obſcurity of the expreſſions 
which he hath employed, and his ſtu— 
diouſly avoiding thoſe plain and preciſe 
terms which 1 have uſed, could have pre— 
vented him from ſeeing that he has here 
fallen into ſomething rather worſe than a 
contradiction in terms; an incongruity of 
thought, cf the ſame kind with that which 
in common language is called a Bull. What 
thould we think of a mathematician who 
ſhould ſay, that the ſquare of the longeſt 
fide of a triangle is conflantly equal to the 
ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides 


of it; but that, however conſtant this 
| relation 
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relation might be, it took place only in 
the contingent caſe of the triangle being 
right angled ? 


Or what ſhould we ſay of a chemiſt who 
ſhould maintain, that water was the eu- 
ftruum, or proper phy ſical cauſe of the ſo- 
lution of filver and of mercury; and that 
it was conſtantly conjoined with that ef- 
fet on thoſe bodies when put into it; 
but that this phyſical cauſe, however con- 
ſtantly conjoincd with its effect, was at- 
tended with its effect only when ſtimula- 
ted by a certain quantity of nitrous acid, j 
and a certain degree of heat ? 


Or what ſhould we think of a phyſician 
who ſhould aſlert, that a few grains of 
cryltals of tartar are the proper phyſical 
cauſe of ſevere vomiting, and are con— 
ſtantly followed by it; but that, however 
conſtant this may be, it happens only when 
the cryſtals of tartar are ſtimulated by a 
certain quantity of antimony ? 


Whatever be thought of the chemiſt, 
the phyſician, and the mathematician, in 
theſe 
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theſe ſuppoſed caſes, muſt be thought of 
the metaphyſician who conceives, that the 
acts of the will are conſtantly conjoined 
with their proper phyſical cauſe; but that, 
however conſtantly they are conjoined with 
it, this phyſical cauſe is only attended with 
its effect when ſtimulated by ſomething 
contingent, 


I have conſidered this point the more 
minutely, becauſe the incongruity of 
thought which every attentive reader muſt 
find ſo glaring, ſeems to be imputed to 
me, The expreſſion conveying it appears 
in the ſtating of my fide of the queſtion; 
but I diſclaim it. It will appear clearly, 
both from the explanation, and from the 
uniform uſe and application of the terms 
conjunt1on, ſeparation, conſtant, occaſional, 
&c. as applied to motives and actions, 
cauſes and effects, and from the many in- 
ſtances given of their conjunction and of 
their ſeparation, in my Eſſay, that I could 
not have fallen into ſuch an incongruity of 
thought as that under conſideration. 


As my own way of ſtating my own fide 
of 
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of the argument, or thoſe propoſitions 
which I mean to prove, 1s at leaſt clear 
and preciſe, and peculiarly adapted to the 
mode of reaſoning which I employ, it was 
needleſs to give, in the remarks, my ſenti- 
ments in any other words but my own. 
But if other words, without neceſſity, were 
to be employed inſtead of my own, they 
ought to have been ſuch as to do juſtice to 
my argument, by expreſſing my meaning 
with equal clearneſs and preciſion, and 
without addition, diminution, or altera- 
tion. As the caſe ſtands, I may ſay of 
my friend's way of repreſenting my mean- 
ing, nearly what MARTIAL ſays of a per- 
ſon's way of reading or repeating His 
verles : 


Duem recitas, meus eſt, O Fidentine, li- 
bellus : : 


Sed male cum recitas, incipit efſe tuus. 


2 N* 3. 
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Ns 3, 


As there ſeems to be almoſt always (per- 
haps even in ſleep) ſome ſucceſſion or train 
of thoughts going on, over which a per- 
fon has but a partial and limited volun- 
tary power; and as a metaphyſician may 
chuſe to call any volition that occurs in 
ſuch a train the reſult of the thoughts 
which preceded it, whether any of them 
ſtood in the relation of motive to it or 
not; and as ſuch trains of thought can- 
not be made the ſubject of open obſer- 
vation and experiment, but may eaſily 
be made the ſubjet of endleſs cavil and 
verbal altercation, I muſt diſregard alike, 
as no way related to my mode of rea- 
foning, the firſt ſentence of this, and the 
laſt of the preceding paragraph. But the 
' clauſe, ©* As far as it is neceſſary to tract 
back the fleps of them,” deſerves ſome at- 
tention. It 1s not necellary to trace the 
ſteps of them at all, if the object be on- 
ly to aſcertain the relation of motive 
and action with reſpect to their con{lant 
or their occaſional and ſeparable con- 
junction: for this will appear by obſer- 


ving, 
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ving, whether actions are always done, or 
only ſometimes, on the application of 
their reſpective motives; which is a mat- 
ter of ſimple obſervation and experiment, 
and, as has already been fully explained, 
may be eaſily known without any regard 
to the number or to the nature of the ſteps 
of the train of thought intervening be- 
tween the motive and the overt act, 


If the object be to aſcertain that rela- 
tion metaphylically, (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion), by mere conſciouſneſs and 
attention to our own thoughts, which I 
think a very bad plan, becauſe it is very 
difficult, and ſubje to endleſs cavil; then 
it is neceſſary to trace every ſtep of the 
train of thought back as far as the motive, 
and forward as far as the action, elſe the 
relation between theſe, as to the conſtancy 
or ſeparability of their conjunction, can 
never be diſcovered. | 


But if the object be only to evade the 
deciſion of the queſtion concerning the re- 
lation of motive and action by neceſlary 
conſequences and open experiment; then, 

122 | to 
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to be ſure, it is neceſſary to avoid tracing 
the ſteps of the train of thought, either 
back to the motive, or forward to the ac- 
tion: and it is expedient to ſpeak of it 
in the moſt ambiguous and indefinite 
terms; and to pur it, and to leave it, as 
much in the dark, and as mnch out of the 
reach of experiment, as poſſible. 


« The doftrine of the Neceſſitarians is 
SUPPOSED fe be.“ Why ſuppoſed ® Have 
I milrepreſented it any way, either from 
miſtake and ignorance, or from deſign ? 
Have I not given it in the very words of 
Mx Hume ? Have not his doctrine and 
his phraſeology been adopted by Dx 
PRIESTLY? ls not my mode of reaſon- 
ing pericctly independent of them, and of 
their phraſeology, and of their doctrine? 
Is not the propoſition which I undertake 
to demonſtrate ſtated clearly and preciſe- 
ly *? and 1s it not directly contrary to the 
doctrine of Neceſſity? If my dilemma be 
complete, my notion of conſtant conjunc- 
tion preciſe, my axioms ariſing from it 


Pag. 171. 
Juſt; 
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juſt; and if my inferences with reſpect to 
the reſult in the various caſes put be ſtrict- 
ly neceſſary conſequences of the principle 
aſſumed, (the direct contrary of what I 
mean to demonſtrate); and if theſe in- 
ferences be falſe or abſurd; is not my de- 
monſtration perfect? and would it not be 
ſo, though neither MR Hume, nor DR 
PRIESTLY, nor any other philoſopher, 
had ever ſtated or taught any doctrine of 
Neceſſity, nay, though my opinion had 
been quite new to mankind, and the con- 
trary opinion as natural and as univerſal 
among them, as the belief of the flatneſs 
and ſtability of the earth, and of the daily 
motion of the ſun and ſtars around it? 
If ſo, I can have no occaſion to conſider 
any one of the numberleſs opinions or ſy- 
{tems that may be called doctrines of Ne- 
ceſſity. For they muſt either involve, or 
not involve, the propoſition contradictory 
to mine 1n page 171: if they do involve 
it, they are refuted by my argument, un- 
leſs ſome error in it can be pointed out: 
if they do not involve the propoſition con- 
tradictory to mine, requze/cant in pace 1 
do not wiſh to diſturb them, nor to quar- 

rel 
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rel with them about their names, and it 
is plain that my argument can never reach 
them, 


— “ That every apprehenſion and de- 
fire of attainable good, or, in the language 
of the Eſſay, every motive.” —If the appr e- 
henſion and deſire of attamable good, or, more 
conciſely, deſire, (for defire implies appre- 
henfion, and the notion of good in the 
object deſired), had been given as ſyno- 
nymous with motzve, or explanatory ot it, 
or as a definition of it, I ſhould have ac- 
quieſced in it as a fair, though, tor rea- 
ſons formerly mentioned, a very needleſs 
definition of motive, and one that, for rea- 
{ons abundantly obvious, might be ſubject 
to many cavils, 


But here I find inſinuated a diſtinction, 
and perhaps an important difierence, be- 


tween motive and deſire of attainable good, 


Why, in the language of the Eſſay ? This 
is an inſinuation that the language of rhe 
Eſſay, at leaſt in ſo far as relates to the 


uſe of the term Motive, is different from 
common 
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common and from philoſophical language. 
If it be ſo, it is very bad indeed; nay 
more, the Eſſay itſelf, inſtead of being, as 
the author intended, a ſpecimen of pa- 
tient candid diſquiſition, and good rea- 
ſoning, amounting to a rigorous demon- 
ſtration of the point in queſtion, muſt be 
one of the vileſt quibbles that ever was 
obtruded on the world, either with re- 
ſpect to this or to any other ſubject; and 
the author of it muſt have deſervedly for- 
feited all credit, both in point of under- 
ſtanding and of candour. 


An objection to the Eſſay ſo important 
ought to have been expreſſed fully and 
clearly, not conveyed by a ſeemingly ca- 
ſual hint or inſinuation; and a cenſure on 
the author of it, at once ſo ſevere and ſo 
groundleſs, ought not to have been ex- 
preſſed or conveyed in any way, 


That I have not miſtaken the meaning 
of the hint in queſtion, nor done any in- 
juſtice to the author of the remark in theſe 
| obſervations on it, will appear from com- 

paring this hint, and the expreſſion ſuch 


mol ivcs, 
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motives, in the end of Ne 3. with the ge- 
neral tenor of the ſubſequent remarks, 
and particularly with the two laſt ſenten- 
ces of Nꝰ 5. In the former of theſe, it is 
ſaid to be © a miſtake to have ſuppoſed, 
that, according to the Neceſſitarians, eve- 
ry apprehenſion and deſire of attainable 
good had a determinate influence on the 
will.” Let it be remembered, that I rea- 
ſon about the conſtancy or inconſtancy 
of the conjunction of motive and volun- 
tary actions, not about the influence of de- 
fires on the will; and that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible that I ſhould have fallen into 
any miſtake with reſpect to a point on 
which I had neither expreſſed nor formed 
any opinion. Such deſires either are or 
are not motzves : if they are, I am perfect- 
ly right as to the doctrine of the Neceſſi- 
tarians; if they are not, I at leaſt am not 
miſtaken with reſpect to it, as I have ne- 
ver ſaid nor thought, that, according to 
their doctrine, any things elſe but mo- 
tives were conſtantly conjoined with ac- 
tions, In the latter of thoſe ſentences, 
(Ne F.), it is ſaid, that no Neceſſitarian re- 
quires any argument to be convinced, that 

there 
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there is no conſtant conjunction between 
them (deſires of attainable good) and hu- 
man actions.“ 


Here there is an explicit acknowledge- 
ment, that ſuch deſires are not conſtantly 
conjoined with actions; and tho' nothing 
is ſaid with reſpect to the conſtant conjunc- 
tion of motive and action, about which I 
reaſon; yet it is certainly implied, that 
they are conſtantly conjoined; and there- 
fore that a motive is ſomething different 
from a deſire of attainable good. 


In the remarks, as they are printed, 
there is no diſtinct enunciation of what 
the author of them means by motives; 
nor, conſequently, is it clear what kind 
and degree of perverſion of language he 
means to impute to me with reſpect to the 
uſe which J make of that term. But in 
the remarks, as I firſt received them from 
the author of them, this was fully ex- 
plained by a few ſentences, which made 
the latter part of Nꝰ 14.; the ſubſtance ot 
which was, That by the term Motive, 
in the language of the Neceſſitarians, he 
3U under- 
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underſtood only thoſe gratifications which 
have obtained a judgement aſcertaining 
their ſuperior merits, upon the whole, to 
others in competition with them, —That 
this import of the term ſeemed agreeable to 
Dr Johnſon's interpretation of it, . That 
which determines the choice,” —-** That 
which incites to action.“ As he obſer- 
ved, however, that in the Eſſay it ſeemed 
employed to denote any apprehenſion and 
deſire of attainable good, whether its ſu- 
periority to others, in competition with it, 
had been aſcertained or not, he avoided 
making uſe of it in his remarks,” 


Allowing the ſtrongly metaphorical ex- 
preſſions in theſe ſentences to paſs without 
diſcuſhon, let us conſider only the general 
import of this remark, as ſhewn by the 
application of it to particular inſtances. 
It amounts plainly to this, That thoſe de- 
fires, &c. alone, are motives, according to 
which a perſon thinks fit, judges proper, 
determines, reſolves, or chuſes to act; or 
according to which he does act, when not 
hindered by phyſical impediments : For 
example, that in the caſe put, p. 226. the 

porter's 
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porter's deſire to earn a certain number of 
guineas is a motive; but that his deſire 
of earning an equal number of half- 
guineas 15 no motive, In like manner, 
when a gay rake marries a diſagreeable 
rich old woman, his defire to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of her fortune is a motive; but 
his diſlike to her perſon is no motive. 
And when a ſturdy rogue endures the 
torture, rather than confeſs, and be hang- 
ed, his diſlike to hanging is a motive, his 
abhorrence of pain is none: but when a 
rogue of a feebler frame yields to the tor- 
ture, or to the fear of it, and confeſſes, 
though he knows he muſt be hanged if he 
does ſo, his abhorrence or his fear of 


pain is a motive, his averſion to hanging 


is none. And when a miſer delivers his 


purſe to a highwayman who civilly puts 


a piſtol to his breaſt, he has a motive for 
giving away his money, but none for 
keeping it. 

It will appear from the whole tenor of 
my reaſoning, as well as from ſeveral par- 
ticular obſervations in my Eſſay, for ex- 


ample in p. 133. and 461. to 464. that 
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I was not unprepared for this kind of ob- 
jection; that it was eaſy for me to an- 
ſwer it; and impoſſible for me to think it 
of any weight, or to regard it as any 
thing elſe but a wilful perverſion of lan- 


guage. 


I was, however, mortified to meet with 
it in theſe remarks; not for my own ſake, 
but my friend's: for I was peculiarly 
pledged to publiſh his remarks, with my 
anſwers to them, if I did not think his 
objections valid. I could not anſwer this 
objection, without vindicating myſelf 
from the imputation of quibbling; nor 
do this, without retorting, and fixing 
that charge on him. For it 1s plain, that 
either he or I muſt be quibbling on this 
point, in a manner almoſt unparalleled. 


In hopes of ſaving myſelf the trouble 
and vexation of ſuch a long diſcuſſion a- 
bout words, which can avail nothing as 
to the decihon of the philoſophical que- 
ſtion, I explained very fully my notion of 
it to a brother Neceſſitarian of the author 
of the remarks, referred him to the paſ- 

ſages 
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ſages in my Eſſay in which theſe verbal 


objections were anticipated and diſcuſſed, 
and prevailed on him to repreſent to the 
author of them what I thought of them, 
as unphiloſophical in themſelves, and in 
one point of view injurious. to me, and 
requiring an anſwer which implied a re- 
torting of the charge of perverting lan- 
guage, or quibbling, which they conveyed 
by ſuch ſtrong implication; and in my 
name to beg the author to reconſider them 
maturely, 


He did ſo accordingly ; and after ſome 
time returned them to me, with the latter 
part of Ne 14. eraſed, (but not made ille- 
gible), and the following marginal note 
ſubjoined to it; I think the paſſage may 
** be ſpared; and therefore J prefer dele- 
ting to illuſtrating it.“ 


* As the paſſage (No 14.) was eraſed a- 
vowedly as being ſuperfluous, and on that 
account; as it was not retracted as erro- 
neous, nor acknowledged to be unjuſt with 
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reſpect to me; as the ſame meaning is 
conveyed by irreſiſtible implication in o- 
ther paſſages of the remarks which are al- 
lowed to be printed, and as indeed it 
plainly pervades the whole reaſoning in 
the remarks; I find myſelf till under the 
unpleaſant neceſſity of diſcuſſing it fully ; 
not that I think it a point of the ſmalleſt 
conſequence 1n ſcience, or even in the 
queſtion of liberty and neceſſity, as I hope 
ſoon to ſhew ; but becauſe I am ſenſible I 
am not intitled to be attended to in any 
reaſoning, till I have ſhewn that I have 
neither made, nor attempted to make, 
any ſuch innovation or perverſion in com- 
mon language, as is imputed to me, In 
Juſtice to the author of the remarks, I 
have taken his own explanation of his own 


hints. 


The term Motive is plainly relative; the 
notion of it implies or involves ſome other 
notions, ſuch as deſire, object, agent, ac- 
tion, and many others, In this reſpect it 
reſembles many other familiar notions of 
things ſomewhat of the ſame claſs or ca- 


tegory with itſelf; as for example, agent, 
| lin 
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(in its moſt general meaning), or writer, 
poet, painter, dancer, in particular; in- 
ſtrument, in general, or ſpade, axe, ruler, 
compaſſes, teleſcope, in particular; phy- 
ſical cauſe in mechanical philoſophy and 
chemiſtry, ſuch as impulſe or heat; exci- 
ting phyſiological cauſe of the phenomena 
in animal and vegetable life, ſuch as heat, 
air, and water; evidence in general, or 
teſtimony in particular, with reſpect to 
belief. All theſe things imply, as cor- 
relatives, ſome other things, events, chan- 
ges, effects, actions, &c.; that is, they 
can never be conceived, or thought of, 


any more than motive can, without con- 


ceiving or thinking of ſomething elſe. 
But this implied relation may be conſi- 
dered in two very different points of view, 
and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is of two kinds, 
the one remote and general, the other 
immediate and particular; the former 
conſtant, and eſſential to the notions in 
queſtion, the latter only occaſional and 
accidental, and by no means eſſential to 
or implied in thoſe notions reſpectively. 
Thus we may regard an agent, inſtru- 
ment, cauſe, or motive, ſeverally, either 
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as bearing a conſtant implied remote and 
general relation to their reſpective kinds of 
correlatives, or as bearing an occaſional 
more immediate relation to particular in- 
diwvidual inſlances of their reſpective corre- 
latives. And in good language, ſuch as 
ie uſed in converſation by well educated 
| perſons, and in writing by the moſt e- 
ſteemed authors, the relative terms in que- 
ſlion are employed equally (though not 
indiſcriminately) both in the general and 
in the particular meaning that I have 
mentioned; which it may be expedient 
now to illuſtrate by particular examples. 


In good broad Engliſh, we call a ſpade 
a ſpade; meaning thereby an inſtrument 
adapted for digging the ground, and very 
often uſed for that purpoſe, But we call 
it equally a ſpade, whether it be actually 
and immediately employed in that way by 
any perſon, or not, It may be new, and 

never once uſed: it may have been uſed, 
and long laid aſide : the perſon who has 
got poſleſſhon of it may have no thoughts 
of ever uſing it; he may be conſidering 


whether he ſhall uſe it or not; he may be 
reſolving, 
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reſolving to uſe it; he may have reſolved 
to lay it down; he may be uſing it not as 
a ſpade, but as a ſtaff, or as a lever, or as 
an oar, or as a weapon of offence or of de- 
fence, Still, however, in all theſe caſes, 
we call it an inſtrument, in contemplation 
of a certain relation it bears to ſuch ac- 
tions generally as may be done with it; 
and we call it a ſpade, in contemplation 
of the ſame kind of relation that it bears 
to the action of digging the ground parti- 
cularly, though remotely. Take away 
the notion of ſuch relations, and it could 
not be thought either a ſpade, or an in- 
ſtrument of any kind: it would be a body 
of a certain ſize and ſhape, and other pro- 
perties; it would be an aggregate of wood 
and iron, &c. 


In like manner, we think and ſpeak of 
a man as an agent, perhaps, as one of moſt 
extraordinary activity, even though at 
that particular moment he may be doing 
little or nothing, nay, though he be a- 
ſleep. 


So we conceive M1LTON to have been a 
3 X great 
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great Engliſh poet, not only in thoſe hours 
when he was compoſing the moſt ſublime 
and beautiful paſſages of Paradiſe Loſt, 
but when he was writing proſe Latin let- 
ters for Oltver Cromwell : and we conceive 
both Miro and App150N to have been 
excellent writers in different ways, even at 
thoſe hours when they were writing no- 
thing, but were engaged in the common 
duties or buſineſs of life. 


We conceive and ſpeak of heat and air, 
and light and water, as the acceſſory cau- 
ſes of vegetation, on account of the gene- 
ral remote relation which all and each of 
them bear to the growth of plants, tho' 
we underſtand that any one or more of 
them may be applied to a plant, with- 
out producing any growth in it; nay, 
though all of them may be applied to a 
plant that has loſt the vital principle, 
without having any ſuch effect on it, 


We ſpeak of human teſtimony as a kind 
of evidence, or ground of belicf, without 
regard to the contingent fact of belief in 
any particular inſtance correſponding to 

| It, 
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it, In caſe of the opÞoſition or inconſiſten- 
cy of equally good teſtimonies, no belief, 
but doubt, would be the reſult: and in 
caſe of the moſt unimpeached teſtimony, 
in oppoſition to direct ſenſation and per- 
ception, or even to diſtinct memory, be- 
lief would take place, contrary to the te- 
ſtimony. Still, however, in regard of 
the general and remote relation of teſti- 
mony to belief, it is called Evidence, 


We often have occaſion to ſpeak of phy- 
fical cauſes, ſuch as impulſe, gravitation, 
heat, menſttua, &c. conſidering only their 
remote or general relation to their reſpec- 
tive effects, ſuch as motion, fuſion, ſolu- 
tion, &c, without regard to their being 
applied at any particular time to any par- 
ticular body in whom ſuch effect can take 
place, But we conceive, that whenever 
they are applied to bodies between which 
and them the relation in queſtion ſubſiſts, 
their effects will conſtantly take place. This 
is preciſely what is meant by the relation 
of conſtant conjunction about which I 
have reaſoned ; and which /ezms to ſubſiſt 
between phyſical cauſes and effects; but 

3 K 2 certainly 
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certainly does not ſubſiſt between motives 
(commonly ſo called) and the voluntary 


actions of men, 


The ſame obſervations and reaſonings, 


which it cannot ſurely be neceſſary to il- 
luſtrate more fully, are ſtrictly applicable 
to the term Motrve : and that, in fact, 
this term is commonly employed in this 
general ſenſe, will appear ſufficiently from 
the following examples. 


cs 


cc 


«c 


«c 


cc 


cc 
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And truly it appears to me, that the 
whole ſpecies are hurried on by the ſame 
defires, and engaged in the ſame pur- 
ſuits, according to the different ſtages 
and diviſions of life. Youth is devoted 
to luſt, middle age to ambition, old age 
to avarice, Theſe are the three general 
MoTIVEs or PRINCIPLES OF ACTION, 
both in good and bad men; though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that they change 
their names, and refine their natures, 
according to the temper of the perſon 
whom they direct and animate. For with 


* the good, luſt becomes virtuous love, 


ambition 
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© ambition true honour, and avarice the 
* care of poſterity.” 
ADpD1soN, Tatler, N® 120, 


In this paſſage it may be obſerved, that 
the term Motive is applied in its molt 
common, that is, its abſolute or general 
meaning; that certain de/rres are expreſsly 
called motrves, or principles of attion, with- 
out the ſmalleſt inſinuation of a motive 
being any thing different from a deſire, or 
of a deſire becoming a motive in certain 
circumſtances only: For example, not i/l 
the under/landing decides on its preference, 
or on the expediency of attempting the purſuit 
of it ; and that, in the metaphorical lan- 
guage employed, the deſires are repreſent- 
ed as hurrying men on, directing them, 
animating them; and men are repreſent- 
ed as devoted to them, All ſuch expreſ- 
ſions, whether literal and abſtract, or me- 
taphorical and pictureſque, mean juſt the 
ſame thing, viz. that ſuch defires are the 
principles of action, or motives, about 
which, and about whole relation to actions, 
we have occaſion to reaſon, 


The 
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The definition of motive given by DR 
JohNso, in his Dictionary, though ſuf- 
ficiently good for all ordinary purpoſes, is 
uſeleſs, nay bad, in ſcience, as being both 
ſtrongly metaphorical and hypothetical. 
But the inſtances of the uſe of the term, 
which he has ſelected from good authors, 
are unexceptionable; and I ſhould deſire no 
better inſtances in proof of what 1 have 
ſtated as the proper meaning of Motive. 
They are as follows, 


1. © Hereof we have no commandment, 
either in nature or ſcripture, which doth 
exact them at our hands; yer thoſe mo- 
tives there are in both, which draw moſt 
effectually our minds unto them.“ 

HookER. 


Here we have plainly the abſolute ſenſe 
of the term Motives, implying only their 
more remote and general relation to ac- 
tions: not a word ſaid of the things allu- 
ded to being 'motives only when and after 
« the underſtanding decides on their pre- 
ference,” &c, On the contrary, as the 
motives alluded to are ſaid to be both in 
nature 
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nature and in ſcripture, it is irrefiſtibly 
implied that they are motives before the 
underſtanding decides on their preference, 
nay, whether it ever does ſo or not; juſt 
as the things alluded to in the firſt clauſe 
of the ſentence are commandments, whether 
a perſon or a perſon's underſtanding de- 
cides on their preference, or on the expe- 
diency of obeying them, or not. 


It would be a palpable abſurdity to ſay, 
that there are both in nature and in ſcrip- 
ture ſome things, on the preference of 
which, and on the expediency of at- 
tempting the purſuit of them, the un- 
derſtanding of every perſon who has at- 
tended or 1s to attend to nature, or who 


has read or 1s to read the ſcripture, has 
decided, 


2. Why in that rawneſs left you wife 
and children, thoſe precious motives, thoſe 
ſtrong knots of love, without leave taking.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Part of what Malcolm ſays to Macduff; and 
a kind of reproach to him for not providing 
for 
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for the ſafety of his family, The uncouth 
word ratoncſe means unprepared or unpro- 
vided ſtate, The expreſſion is in another 
reſpect elliptical : in ſtrict and full philo- 
ſophical language, the wife and children 
could not be called motives : they are pro- 
perly the objects of certain affections, 
which aftections are the motrves, Suppo— 
ſing his wife and children to have been 
hateful or indifferent to Macduf, they 
could not have been called by Malcolm 
precious motives,” in the ſenſe here con- 
veyed, But as Macdrf/ is repreſented as a 
good man, and paſſionately fond of his 
wife and children, the ellipſis is eaſily ſup- 
plied, and the meaning of the paſlage is 
in a moment fully underſtood, But it is 
plain, that the term Mztrves is applied to 
things or conſiderations which could not 
altogether have eſcaped the attention of 
the agent, but on the preference of which 


neither he nor his underſtanding had de- 


cided, They were motives according to 
which he did nt act; that is, motives ſe- 
parated from their proper actions, 


3.“ What can be a ſtronger motive to 
a 


1 
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a firm truſt on our Maker, than the pi- 
ving us his Son to ſuffer for us?“ 
ADnDIt50ON, 


This is plainly the abſolate ſenſe of mo- 
tive, from its remote and general relation 
to the action in queſtion, and predicated 
of a thing, whether the underſtanding de- 
cides on its preference or not, The ſame 
may be ſaid with reſpect to the following 
inſtance, the laſt given by Dx Joxx30x ; 


4. The motive for continuing in the 
ſame ſtate, is only the preſent ſatisfaction 
in it; the motive to chaage is always ſome 
uneaſineſs,”-—— Locks, 


If any philoſophers, in their reaſonings 
about motives and actions, had choſen to 
uſe the term Motive in a peculiar meaning 
of their own, different from, and mnch 
more limited than, the common meaning 
of it, (which would have been very need- 
leſs, and not very wiſe, as it could be no 
addition to our knowledge), they ought to 
have begun by explaining preciſely, and 
illuſtrating fully, the ſenſe in which they 

Id 5 uſed 


—— — 
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uſed the term; elſe their conduct might 
juſtly have been reckoned uncandid, as 
well as their reaſoning bad or frivolous, 
And if Mx Hume and his followers had 
fairly announced, that in all their reaſon- 
ings about the conſtant conjunction of 
motives and actions, they meant by mo- 
tives thoſe deſires only on the preference 
of which the underſtanding had decided, 
it would inſtantly have been diſcovered, 
that their doctrines bore no relation to the 
ſcientific queſtion at iſſue; and that thoſe 
great philoſophers had a mind only to 


make themſelves merry (according to the 


cuſtom of metaphyſicians) at the expence 
of the ignorant vulgar, who could not fail 
to ſtare at ſuch marvellous novelties; juſt 
as they would ſtare if a philoſopher ſhould 
tell them, that a certain quadruped, on 
which he occaſtonally rode, was not a 
horſe, but only a beaſt, while he was feed- 
ing in a meadow, or ſtanding in a ſtable, 
nay, even though fairly bridled and ſad- 
dled ; but that as ſoon as the philoſopher 
beſtrode the beaſt, and clapped ſpurs to 


him, then he became bona fide a horſe, as 


appeared by his movement; or if the phi- 
loſopher 
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loſopher ſhould gravely aſſure them, that 
a portion of the fleſh of an ox, even tho' 
properly boiled or roaſted, and ſerved up 
to table, was not beef, but only meat; 
but that as ſoon as any perſon applied his 
knife and fork to it, and began to eat of 


it, then, and not before, it became truly 
beef. 


But I am very far from thinking, that 
either MR Hume or DR PRIESTLY had 
in view any ſuch frivolous perverſion of 
language. It appears to me very plainly, 
from the whole tenor of their reaſonings 
on this ſubject, that by motivet they meant 
juſt what I and other people who ſpeak 
Engliſh mean by the ſame term; that 
they conceived the judgement of a per- 
ſon (or, in the language of the author of 
the remark, the deciſion of the under- 
ſtanding) with reſpect to action, as much 
as his will, choice, or determination, to 
be the effe of the motive or defire to which 
they are referred; and that being miſled 
by the analogy of phyſical cauſes, and con- 
ſequently attentive to thoſe inſtances only 
that favoured their ſyſtem, and regardleſs 

31 2 | of 
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of thoſe that were inconſiſtent with it, they 
had raſhly and erroneouſly aſſerted, that 
ſuch defires or motives were conſtantly 
followed by or conjoined with their re- 
ſpective actions, like phyſical cauſes with 
their effects. And that this was only a 
raſh and erroneous aſſertion of thoſe phi- 
loſophers, not their real thought or be- 
lief, I judge from having found it ſo in 
thoſe who had adopted their ſyſtem, all of 
whom, the author of the remark inclu- 
ded, as ſoon as the proper caſes were ſug- 
geſted to them, have perceived intuitive- 
ly, without having occafion to try any ex- 
periments, that ſuch motives were not al- 
ways followed by, or conſtantly connect- 
ed with, their reſpective actions. This 
he acknowledges fully in the laſt ſentence 
of N*g.; but with a reference to the 
preceding inſinuation, that ſuch hinge 
were not what philoſophers meant by mo- 
HUVECs. | 


As MR Hou, and thoſe who have fol- 
lowed him in his mode of reaſoning con- 
cerning the conſtant conjunction of mo- 
tive and action, have attended almoſt ſole- 


ly 


ly to thoſe caſes in which actions were 
done correſponding to the motives applied, 
it cannot be expected, that any of the in- 
ſtances which they give in proof or illu- 
ſtration of their ſyſtem ſhould be exam- 
ples, like the one quoted by DR JoRNSON 
from SHAKESPEARE, of the application of 
the term Motive to deſires not followed by 
their correſponding actions. If any ſuch 
inſtances had occurred to MR Hume, the 
doctrine of Conſtant conjunction would 
probably never have been heard of : and 
if any ſuch had occurred to DR PRIEST- 
LY, it can ſcarce be doubted, that inſtead 
of adopting Mx HumE's ſyſtem, he would 
have fallen into the ſame train of thought, 
and of demonſtrative reaſoning, that I 
have employed to refute that ſyſtem, But 
there are many inſtances in the writings 
of both thoſe authors on this ſubject, in 
which the term Motive is employed, or 
the notion of it alluded to, in that ab- 
ſolute and moſt general acceptation which 
I have explained, implying only its remote 
and general relation to action: For ex- 
ample, 


„% The 
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The ſame motives always produce the 
« ſame actions; the ſame events follow 
from the ſame cauſes. Ambition, ava- 
rice, ſelf-love, vanity, friendſhip, ge- 
ͤneroſity, public ſpirit; theſe paſſions, 
* mixed 1n vanous degrees, and diſtribu- 
* ted through ſociety, have been from the 
beginning of the world, and ſtill are, 
the ſource of all the actions and enter- 
* priſes which have ever been obſerved a- 
* mong mankind,” 


*© The pooreſt artificer — expects, that 
when he carries his goods to market, 
and offers them at a reaſonable price, 
* he ſhall find purchaſers; and ſhall be 
able, by the money he acquires, to en- 
gage others to ſupply him with thoſe 


commodities which are requiſite for his 
* ſubliſtence.” 


„ A priſoner, who has neither money 
* nor intereſt, &c. as already quoted, 


Pag. 05. 


* We conſider not, that the fantaſti- 
60 
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cal defire of ſhewing liberty, is here 
« the motive of our actions.“ 
HuME, paſſim. 


Not a word is here ſaid of ſuch deſires, 
paſſions, &c, being no motives of them- 
ſelves, and only becoming motives or 
ſources of actions, when the underſtand- 
ing decides on their preference, &c. : on 
the contrary, we find them expreſsly call- 
ed Motrves, without any peculiar explana- 
tion of the term; nay, the common ellip- 
ſis is uſed; the object of defire, ſuch as 
goods and money, being ſtated as the mo- 
tive, 


The following examples I ſelect from 
DR PRIESTLY, 


(0 


That men do in fact act accor- 
ding to their affeftions and defrres, i. e. 
in one word, according to motives.” 


* It makes no difference to ſay, that 
the motive does not immediately produce 
the action. Ir is enough if it neceſſa- 
rily produce the immediate cauſe of the 

* action, 


(e 
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action, or the cauſe of the immediate 
cauſe, &c.: For example, if the * - 
tive excite the deſire, the deſire deter- 
mine the 201, and the will produce the 
action. For, contrive as many mediums 
of this kind as you pleaſe, it will till 
follow, that the action is ultimately ac- 
cording to the motive, flows from it, or 
depends upon it ; and therefore, in pro- 
per philoſophical language, the motive 
ought to be called the proper cauſe of 
the action. It is as much ſo as any 


thing in nature is the cauſe of any thing 


elſe.“ Vol. 1. p. 54. 55. 


Moreover, we ſee evidently, not only 


that men are determined to act by cer- 


tain motives, but that the vigour of 
their actions correſponds alſo to what 
may be called the mtenſity of their mo- 


The ſtriking peculiarity of this expreſſion, in 


oppoſition to his own definition of motive given in 
the preceding page, ariſes from Dx PrIEsTL Y ha- 
ving here inadvertently uſed the term Motive for the 
object of the defire, for example goods or money. 
His meaning is clear, though his expreſſion be vague 


and improper. 


© tives. 


4 
5 
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« tives, If a maſter be actuated fimply 
« by his anger, he will beat his ſervant 


more violently, and continue the cor- 


*« retion longer, in proportion to the de- 
„ gree of his anger, or the apprehended 


« 
cc 
«c 
40 


cc 


10 
14 
« 


cauſe of his diſpleaſure ; and kindneſs 
operates exactly in the ſame manner, 
a ſtronger affection prompting to great- 
er, and more kind offices, than a weak- 
er. 


* Alſo oppoſite motives, as cauſes of 
love and hatred, are known to ba- 
lance one another, exactly like weights 
in oppoſite ſcales. According to all ap- 
pearance, nothing can act more inva- 
riably, or mechanically. Is it poſſible, 


then, that a philoſopher, obſerving 


theſe conſtant and uniform appearan- 
ces, ſhould not conclude, that the pro- 
per cauſe of a man's actions are the 
motives by which he is influenced ? 
Strengthen the motive, and the action 
is more vigorous; diminiſh it, and its 
vigour is abated; change the motive, 
and the action is changed; entirely 
withdraw it, and the action ceaſes; in- 

34 * troduce 
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* troduce an oppoſite motive of equal 


weight, and all action is ſuſpended, 


cc 


** juſt as a limb is kept motionleſs by the 


* equal action of antagoniſt muſcles, As 
* far as we can judge, motives and ac- 
e 


tions do, in all poſſible caſes, ſtrictly 
* correſpond to each other.” Pag. 30. 31. 


In this ſuppoſed caſe, of the equal and 
oppoſite motives exactly balancing each 
other, and all action being ſuſpended, it 
is plain, that by motives muſt be meant 
things, ſuch as paſſrons, defires, &c. on the 
preterence of any of which the under- 
ſtanding has not decided, and, what 1s 
more, cannot decide, That deciſion, or 
judgement, (which in fact is juſt what in 
common language we call choice, deter- 
mination, wall, &c. as I ſhall ſoon have 
occalion to ſhew), is repreſented by all 
Neceſſitarians as quite involuntary, and 
completely determined by the motives (dc- 


fires) that are applied. 


But ſurely any commentary on theſe 
pallages muſt be needleſs. And it muſt be 


equally needleſs for me to declare, that in 
7 | all 
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all my reaſonings on this ſubject, I have 
always employed the term Motive, bond 
fide, in what I conceived to be its proper 
ſenſe, and that in which it was uſed by 
Mx Hunz, DR PRIESTLVY, and other 
philoſophers who have held the doctrine 
of Neceſſity; that my Eſſay has been care- 
fully peruſed by thirty other perſons, all 
of them well qualified to judge of it in 
every reſpect, and many of them very un- 
willing to acquieſce in my reaſonings, and 
very deſirous to find an error in them, 
none of whom diſcovered or ſuſpected any 
fuch innovation or perverſion of language 
on my part, as the author of the remarks 
imputes to me; that many cf theſe per- 
ſons, on my communicating to them the 
remarks under conſideration, agreed with 
me in thinking, that the author of the re- 
mark in queſtion, and not I, was attempt- 
ing an innovation in language with re- 
ſpe to the meaning of the term Motive, 
and that this innovation was equally un- 
neceſſary and unavailing; that I had often 
converſed and argued, on theſe ſubjects, 
with the author of the remark, both viv | 
voce and in writing, in the firm belief, 11 
3 4 2 that l 1 
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that we both of us meant the ſame thing 
by that term, and certainly without ever 
obſerving that either he or I fell into any 
thing like croſs-purpoſes in our reaſon- 
ings about motrves, which I think muſt 
have happened if we had annexed differ- 
ent meanings to that word; that I never 
heard from him of any difference about 
the meaning of it, till ſome time after he 
had peruſed, and made ſeveral other ob- 
jections to, thoſe ſections of my Eſſay 
in which I demonſtrate, that the things 
uſually called motives are not conſtantly 
conjoined with their reſpective actions. 
I therefore cannot help thinking, that the 
objection and inſinuation in queſtion is 
merely an expedient to avoid admitting 
my inference; that it is uncandid with re- 
ſpe to me, and altogether unavailing with 
reſpect to the queſtion at iſſue, or even 
with reſpect to my peculiar mode of rea- 
ſoning. 


I cannot better ſhew how uncandid and 


unavailing it is, than by ſtating a pa- 
rallel caſe, of the adopting an erroneous 
notion and opinion, and employing a 

mere 
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mere verbal expedient, to avoid giving it 
up even when ſhewn to be wrong. 


A certain Prince of Orange, a man of 
good ſenſe, and much knowledge of the 
world, took notice of two prevailing vul- 
gar errors: That peaceable men imagined 
that a ſoldier was always fighting; and, 
That a young girl imagined that a lover 
was always, En etat. 


This wiſe Prince, who, I preſume, had 
been in his day both a ſoldier and a lover, 
knew better, and was well qualified to re- 
fute ſuch erroneous opinions, It cannot 
even be ſuppoſed, that with any man or 
any woman of good ſenſe and candour, 
he would find any difficulty in exploding 
the errors in queſtion ; but if he had en- 
tered the liſts with a metaphyſical Bur- 
gomaſter of Amſterdam, or, for his fins, 
had fallen into the hands of ſome little 
Metaphyſician in petticoats, (Quale porten- 
tum neque militaris Daunia in latis alit eſcu- 
letis, nec Jubæ tellus generat, leonum arida 
nutrix), I ſuſpect he would have been ſore 
put to it to have ſet them right, if they 

had 
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had unluckily fallen into the common er- 
rors. The Burgomaſter had only to ſay, 
that the man who was not always fight- 
ing was no ſoldier for him; and the girl 
had only to declare, that the man who 
was not always En etat was no Lover for 
her; and the wiſe Prince would certainly 
have had the worſt of the argument, and 
mult ſoon have declined ſo unequal and ſo 
unavailing a conteſt, 


Such I conceive to be the nature and 
force of the objection inſinuated againſt 
my argument; which I ſhould never have 
thought of anſwering, but for the rea- 
ſon already mentioned, namely, that two 
perſons, of whoſe talents and knowledge 
I have the higheſt opinion, have expreſled 
their approbation of it. It appears to me 
ſomewhat ſtrange, however, that neither of 
them thought of ſuch an objection to my 
phraſeology and my mode of reafoning, 
tho' both of them were well acquainted with 
my Eſſay for many months, nay for years, 
before thoſe remarks were written, and 
had often converſed with me about it, and 


even favoured me with various remarks 


upon 
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upon it in writing, which J have preſer- 
ved; and though ſuch a perverſion of lan- 
guage, and ſuch frivolous and uncandid 
reaſoning as are imputed to me by the 
inſinuation in queſtion, if real, muſt have 
been ſtrikingly obvious to them at firſt 
ſight. 


It only now remains for me to point 
out, that ſuch uncandid and frivolous 
reaſoning was not only unintended, but 
quite unneceſſary on my part; for my 
mode of reaſoning will apply equally well 
to aſcertain the relation between eie and 
judgement, (in the language of the author 
of the remark), as between motive and 
action, (in common language), and to ſhow, 
that what he calls judgement, or the under- 
landing deciding on the preference of any de- 
fire of attainable good, is a voluntary act of 
the mind; and not like belief, or judge- 
ment with reſpect to the truth or falſehood 
of a propoſition, which appears plainly to 
be mvoluntary. 


The terms Fudgement, or deciſion of the 
underftanging on the preference of a defire, 1 
"= 18 
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as employed by him on this ſubject, are 
phraſes perfectly ſynonymous with chu- 
ſing, preferring, reſolving, &c.: ſo that, ad- 
mitting his phraſeology with reſpect to 
motive, and its conſtant conjunction with 
action, his doctrine amounts to this only, 
that men always chuſe according to the 
motive according to which they chuſe, 
which is an identical propoſition that no 
perſon can diſpute; nor will any perſon 
diſpute, that a man, when not hindered 
by phyſical impediments, will act accor- 
ding to the motive according to which he 
chuſes, But the great philoſophical que- 
ſtion at iſſue is of a very different nature 
from theſe frivolous and almoſt identical 
propoſitions; it involves and eſſentially 
conſiſts in the inquiry, what is the rela- 
tion between the voluntary actions of men, 
and thoſe deſires to which they are ulti- 
mately referred as the cauſes or princi- 
ples of change from which they proceed? 
what 1s the relation between the perſon 
himſelf, or agent, and his voluntary ac- 
tions? in particular, is he merely the ſub- 
ject in which thoſe actions take place, 
like effects in lifeleſs bodies, purely in 

| conſe- 
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conſequence of the cauſes applied, or is he 
in part, and, if ſo, to what extent, and in 
what manner, is he, the author, cauſe, 
or principle of change, to which his ac- 
tions ſhould be referred, as well as to the 
defires, which are by all acknowledged as 
principles of change or of action. 


The eſſential part of this inquiry may 
be aſcertained without meddling with the 
various intermediate ſteps, or links, of the 
proceſs of thought, or ſeries of events, be- 
tween the deſire and the ultimate overt 
act: and I thought, and do {till think it 
better, 'to avoid the inquiry into thoſe 
parts of the proceſs which cannot be made 
the ſubject of open unequivocal experi- 
ment, and which require any appeal to 
conſciouſneſs; for this is little better than 
an appeal to the candour, to the natural 
capacity or talents, and to the acquired 
habits of attention and reflection, and of 
intenſe and ſteady thought without the 
uſe of words, (which are ambiguous and 
deceitful), of every individual with whom 
we may have occaſion to reaſon ; but theſe 
accompliſhments, even in a moderate de- 
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degree, are very rare, and perhaps have 
never yet been poſſeſſed in abſolute per- 
fection by any perſon. 


But if any perſon ſhall chuſe to rely on 
his own, qualifications in thoſe reſpects, 
he may eaſily apply my dilemma and my 
mathematical reaſoning to the point in 
queſtion, the relation between defire and 
judgement of preference; the combination 
of which two things conſtitutes a motive, 
according to the phraſeology of the au- 
thor of the remarks : and he will find it 
to be ſuch as neceſlarily to imply the ex- 
iſtence and occaſional exertion of the ſelf- 
governing power of the perſon, in order 
that the judgements of preference may be 
what we find them. Indeed for this pur- 
poſe nothing more is required but a very 
flight change of expreſſion (defire for mo- 
tive, judgement for action) in SECT. vl.; 
for the firſt part of the dilemma, and in 
SF.CT, XVI. XX. and xxf. for the ſecond 
part of it: and if he ſhould be likely to 
| bewilder himfelf by the uſe of ſuch hy- 
pothetical expreſſions and nugatory pro- 
if poſitions as thoſe concerning the abſolute 
force, 
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force, ſtrength, or influence of deſires in 
producing judgements, he will find, mu- 


tatis mutandis, in SECT. XVIII, and xIX, a 


fall elucidation of thoſe things. 


The initial letters of the Alphabet will 
expreſs the judgements (ſuppoſed to be 
known by conſciouſneſs) juſt as preciſely 
as they would expreſs the overt actions 
of a perſon, that certainly might be 
known by obſervation. The final letters 
of it will expreſs the ſeveral defires that 
may be excited in a perſon, juſt as well as 


they did the motzves about which I rea- 
ſoned. 


The relation between the defires X, Y, 
Z, and the judgements of preference or 
expediency A, B, C, reſpectively, that is, 
correſponding each to each, A to X, B to 
V, C to Z, muſt be either a conſtant conjunc- 
tion, (which fully implies the want of any 
ſelf- governing power in the perſon. or ſub- 
| jet with reſpect to ſuch judgements), or 
it muſt be not a conſtant, but an occgſio ion 
al and ſeparable conjunction, 

4 A 2 
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If the firſt part of the dilemma be cho- 
ſen, the ſix canons or axioms reſulting 
from the notion of conſtant conjunction, 
and ſtated in p. 172, and fully illuſtrated 
in the pages that follow it, muſt, in the 
firſt place, be either admitted or denied, 
before it be poſſible to reaſon on the ſub- 
jet: for ell reaſoning muſt ultimately 
reſt on firſt principles, or acknowledged 
truths: and theſe canons are the firſt 
principles or axioms in this kind of rea- 
ſoning. Any reaſoner who chuſes to de- 
ny them, ſhould do it openly and expli- 
citly; and when he has done fo, I pre- 
ſume he will find but few perſons diſpoſed 
to reaſon with him: and moſt aſſuredly I 
ſhould not be one of the few, 


* 


If he admit them, we may rationally 
proceed to inquire what the reſult mf? be 
in point of judgement of preference, in 
various particular inſtances, ſuch as often 
occur 1n real life, or may be produced by 
ſtudy and contrivance, and which may be 
diſtinctly conceived and expreſſed; it be- 
10g underſtood, that if our reaſoning were 
to be ſtated fully, in the regular form of 

| ſyllogiſm, 
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ſyllogiſm, one of thoſe axioms ſhould be 
the major propoſition, general and affir- 
mative; the inſtance given, the minor, 
particular and affirmative; and that the 
concluſion may be left to the deciſion of 
thoſe who underſtand the rules of logic, 
or indeed of any perſons who poſſeſs the 
uſual intellectual faculties of mankind. 


To prevent (if it be poſſible to prevent) 
any idle verbal diſputes about the rea- 
lity of thoſe deſires, the relation of which 
to judgements of preference we mean 
to aſcertain, I beg it may be under- 
ſtood, that we ſuppoſe the ſtate, condi- 
tion, or diſpoſition of the perſon or ſub- 
ject, both as to mind and body, to be 
ſuch, that every defire, about which we 
have occaſion to reaſon, may and ſhall 
truly and bona fide take place in him, 
whether ſuch deſire be excited ſingly, or 
along with one or more other defires; and 
this without regard to the degree or in- 
tenfity of any one or all of them: that 
therefore all caſes of madneſs, delirium, 
drunkenneſs, fever, ſtupor, or other diſeaſe, 
and all ſuppoſitions of ſuch intenſe appe- 

tites 
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tites or paſſions, like ravenous hunger, or 
furious anger, as may make a perſon in- 
ſenſible to or incapable of any other de- 
fire, are expreſsly ſet aſide ; and that we 
conſider only men in their ordinary ſtate, 
in full poſſeſſion of their various facul- 
ties, ſuſceptible of, and actually expe- 
riencing, every deſire that we have occa- 
ſion to ſtate : For example, a porter wait- 
ing for his chance of his ordinary employ- 
ment, and truly defirous to earn any and 
every ſhilling that may be offered him; a 
ſimple traveller really deſirous to preſerve 


both his money and his life; a rogue very 


deſirous to eſcape from the torture, and 
very deſirous to avoid being hanged; a 
rake very defirous to re-eſtabliſh his health 
and his fortune, but at the ſame time bona 
fide deſirous to avoid ſwallowing nauſeous 
drugs, and having a diſagreeable old wo- 


man for his wile. 


The diſtinct conception, and the ac- 
knowledgement of the poſſibility, of ſuch 
caſes, from the oppoſition of different de- 
fires, motives, or principles of action, are 
eſſentially neceſſary to my mode of reaſon- 


ine 
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ing on this ſubject, juſt as the admiſſion 
of the poſſibility of drawing a ſtraight line 
from any one point to any other, or of 
deſcribing a circle at any diſtance round 
any centre, is to the reaſonings of geome- 
ters: and I thould certainly have ſtated 
them formally as Poſtulata, if I could have 
ſuppoſed, that any intelligent or candid 


perſon would have heſitated to admit them, 


whenever, in the courſe of my reaſonings, 
there might be occaſion to refer to them. 
It is not yet too late to mention, that I do 


conſider them as undeniable Poſtulata : 1 


mean ſuch as cannot be refuſed without a 
degree of abſurdity and want of candour, 
as glaring and as extravagant as it would 
be to refuſe the common Poſiulata of geo- 
metry. And I find now it is neceſlary to 
mention this explicitly, left, by ſome new 
diſtinctions, or new meanings to old 
words, which I regard as no better than 
a kind of metaphyſical legerdemain, the 
defires, the things about which I wiſh to 
reaſon, without caring by what name they 
may be called, ſhould be conjured away 
from me, juſt as motives have been in the 
remarks under conſideration, and I ſhould 


get 
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get in their ſtead ſome other word; a v 
et preterea nibil. Of this indeed I find 
ſome very alarming ſymptoms in Na 15, 
page 470. line 17. et /eq.; of which more 
fully afterwards, 


Theſe things being premiſed, and my 
Poftulata being ſuppoſed to be granted, I 
preſume it will be admitted immediately, 
that the relation between defires and judge- 
ments of preference or of expediency, (Ns. 
line 9.), which judgements, (according to 
the phraſeology of the author of the re- 
marks), in conjunction with defires, con- 
ſtitute*'motives that are conſtantly conjoin- 
ed with their correſponding actions, is 
not a conſtant but an occaſional and ſe- 
parable conjunction. For though the re- 
ſult in the ſimple caſes of only one deſire 
being excited at once, might be foreſeen 
a priori, and would be found on trial to 
correſpond to the ſimple formule X == A, 
&c. the judgement always correſponding 
to the only defire that took place in the 


perſon who is to judge and to act; and 


though it might be ſuppoſed in all caſes of 


the direct concurrence of two or more de- 


fires, 
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fires, and would be found in many of them, 
that the reſult, in point of judgement, 
would correſpond to the canon X + Y 
= A -+ Z; yet it would both be foreſeen 
a priori, and found on trial, that in num- 
berleſs inſtances of the ſimultaneous ap- 
plication of two or more de/ires, either in 
combination or in direct oppoſition, the re- 
ſult would not correſpond to the canons 
XN YEARB, and X —Y==A—B; 
for the judgement would be perfectly ac- 
cording to one of the defires, and not in 
the leaſt according to the other of them, 
If any perſon ſhould heſitate to admit this, 
let him conſider, that it may eaſily be de- 
cided by open unequivocal experiment. 
For as the judgement according to the de- 
fare is a motive, and as a motive is conſtant- 
ly conjoined with its proper action, the 
action muſt correſpond to, and be con- 
ſtantly conjoined with, every defire accor- 
ding to which judgement took place. The 
experiment propoſed in page 226. may be 
tried by any perſon who is not confident 
that he can foreſee the reſult of it, and 
who does not perceive, that in the ordina- 
ry conduct of life defires are not conſtantly 
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conjoined with judgements, ſo as to become 
motiues. 


Though the author of the remarks may 
not have foreſeen the important conſe- 
quences of this ſeparability of defires and 
judgements, I preſume he will acknowledge 
it at once; and perhaps had perceived it 
at the time he uſed the expreſſions, * till 
the underſtanding decides on its prefer- 
ence, or on the expediency of attempting 
the purſuit of it, (Ne ;.); for theſe ex- 
preſſions ſeem to imply the poſſibility and 
the frequency of the underſtanding not de- 
ciding on the preference or the expediency 
of ſome deſires, as well as deciding on 
the preference or expediency of others: 
the latter is the ſeparation, the former is 
the conjunction of deſire and judgement, 
about which we are now reaſoning. 


Suppoſing, then, the ſeparability of de- 
fire and judgement to be eſtabliſhed, either 
as intuitively evident, or as aſcertained 
by experiment, it muſt be evident, that, 
in this reſpect at leaſt, what the author of 
the remarks calls judging, or the under- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding deciding on the preference of a 
defire, &c. agrees perfectly with what in 
common language is called choofeng. Choice 
is an operation or modification of thought, 
according to one thing, and not according 
to ſome other, or preferring one and not 
another, Even in the ſimpleſt poſſible 
caſe of voluntary action, I mean that 
where only one defire, and one kind of ac- 
tion, are to be thought of, there is al- 
ways the alternative of acting or not act- 
ing, determining or not determining, ac- 
cording to the only deſire applied. Now, 
this is a kind of choice; in the language 
of the author of the remarks, it is a deci- 
ſion on the expediency of attempting the 
purſuit of a deſire. 


As it appears, then, that the relation 
between deſire and judgement is not a con- 
ſtant, but an occaſional and ſeparable 
conjunction; we muſt next inquire, whe- 
ther they are occaſionally conjoined, or 
ſeparated by mere chance, that is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, without any cauſe at all; or by 
ſome cauſe (ſuch as we conceive a living 
perſon or agent to be) having power to 
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conjoin or ſeparate them at his own diſ- 
cretion ; that is, to judge or not to judge, 
according to any defire applied. For it 
is ſelf-evident, (as already mentioned, 
P. 342.), that ſuch an occaſional conjunc- 
tion and ſeparation cannot proceed from 


any cauſe that 1s conſtantly conjoined with 
its effect, 


If the ſuppoſition of mere chance be 
choſen, (which is abſurd in itſelf, as well 
as inconſiſtent with the fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of Neceſſity), we 
may then inquire what proportion in point 
of frequency the conjunction bears to the 
ſeparation of defire and judgement : we 
may aſſume any proportion of frequency 
between them, and, on the principles of 
the doctrine of Chances, we ſhall imme- 
diately have, by neceſlary conſequences, 
many extravagant and ridiculous interen- 
ces, too repugnant to the univerſal notions 
of mankind on theſe ſubjects to allow us 
even for a moment to doubt of their be- 
ing falſe, or to make it neceſſary to try 
them experimentally : but let it be re- 
membered, that this, if required, may 

eaſily 
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eaſily be done; for the judgement ſuper- 
vening on deſire is a motive conſtantly con- 
joined with its correſponding action; and 
this action is an object of direct perception 
and obſervation. ; 


Laſtly, If mere chance ſhall be given up, 
and recourſe ſhall be had to the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſome peculiar quality of deſires, 
or ſome peculiar relation between them 
and judgements, in conſequence of which 
judgements came to paſs, in common caſes, 
according to ſome deſires, and contrary to 
others; and when this quality or relation 
was equal in two or more oppoſite or in- 
conſiſtent deſires, no judgement of prefer- 
ence could take place according to any of 
them; then it will appear by the argu- 
ments page 360. to 400, that there nei- 
ther is, nor can be in defires, ſuch a qua- 
ity, or ſuch a relation between them and 
Judgements. And if any perſon ſhould not 
underſtand, or ſhould not like that mode 
of reaſoning, he may have recourſe to the 
reaſoning employed page 424. to arrive at 
a concluſion, which he may try experi- 
mentally, if he ſhall think it neceſlary ſo 
to 
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to do, The ultimate concluſion muſt 
be, that thoſe judgements which ſuperve- 
ning on defires conſtitute motives con- 
ſtantly conjoined with actions, do not 
come to paſs in conſequence of any ab- 
ſolute irreſiſtible force or quality or rela- 
tion of dęſires, but depend on, and neceſ- 
ſarily imply in the perſon judging, ſome 
ſelf-governing power with reſpect to ſuch 
judgements. Now, this is the other eſ- 
ſential characteriſtic of choofing, in contra- 
diſtinction to what is commonly (and 


therefore properly) called judging; or of 
a voluntary as diſtinguiſhed from an in- 


voluntary aclion. 


The practice of employing the term 
judging inſtead of chogſing, is very impro- 
per, becauſe it makes the expreſſion of our 
thoughts ambiguous, and conſequently 
our reaſonings obſcure and bad. It is by 
no means peculiar to the author of the 
marks; it has been adopted by many wri- 
ters; it is common even in ordinary con- 
verſation to ſay, that a perſon thought fit 
or judged proper to act in a certain man- 


ner, when we mean to expreſs, not his 
involuntary 
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involuntary judgement, but his voluntary 
act or choice. It is a well underſtood 
piece of civility, to ſuppoſe a perſon's 
choice and actual conduct to be the reſult 
of his judgement, rather than of his un- 
reaſonable paſſions or caprice. In many 
caſes the choice and actual conduct corre- 
ſpond to the involuntary judgement; but 
in many caſes they are in direct oppoſition 
to It, 


From want of due attention to theſe 


things, the maxim, Voluntas ſequitur ulti- 
mum judicium, came to be admitted as a 
kind of axiom; and it was long held as 
the fundamental principle of the doctrine 
of Neceſſity. I am well informed, that 
Mx Locks, in the firſt edition of his 
Eſſay, had adopted that erroneous prin- 
ciple: but ſoon diſcovering the error of 
it, he very candidly renounced it in the 


ſecond edition. As I have not been able to 


procure a fight of either of thoſe editions 
of his Eflay, I cannot quote the preciſe 
paſſages. DR SAMUEL CLARKE, too, 
ſhewed that the maxim in queſtion was 
fallacious and nugatory, foraſmuch as 
what 
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what had been called the laſt judgement 
of the underſtanding was really the choice 
or voluntary determination of the perſon. 
I preſume the author of the remarks had 
not been aware of theſe things, elſe he 
would not have betaken himſelf to this ar- 
gument of the Neceſſitarians; which has in 
a manner been given up for half a centu- 
ry, in favour of the doctrin-ꝰ of conſtant 
conjunction, 


In N*6, and the following paragraphs, 

he endeavours to avail himſelf of the 
maxim, That the deciſions of the under- 
ſtanding (which is a very needlefs, and 
therefore improper metaphor for judge- 
ments) are involuntary. 


Before this important maxim can rea- 
ſonably be either admitted or denied, it 
is neceſſary to know exactly, how many 
and what ſort of operations of thought 
are to be comprehended under the terms 
deciſions of the underſianding, or judgement: : 
for theſe phraſes, at the diſcretion of the 
perſon uſing them, may be employed to 
_ denote very different things or thoughts; 
| 5 ſome 
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ſome of which may be voluntary, and o- 
thers not. I conceive even that ſome latitude 
in this reſpect is allowed in common lan- 
guage; and a great deal certainly has been 
taken by metaphyſical writers. However, 
I can have no doubt, that, in ſtrict philo- 
ſophical language, the term judgement, or 
the metaphorical phraſe deciſion of the un- 
derflanding, ould be uſed ro denote cer- 
tam thoughts only, ſuch as opinions of 
right and wrong, expedient or inexpedient, 
good or bad, true or falſe, which are com- 
monly reckoned involuntary ; and which 
in reality are amo, but not perfectly ſo. 
They cannot be perfectly involuntary, for 
this plain reaſon, that even for theſe kinds 
of judgements attention is requiſite, and 
attention is voluntary; not indeed per- 
fectly, but in a great meaſure. To judge 
well and fairly on any point, a perſon 
ought to attend equally and impartially to 
all the conſiderations and circumſtances 
relating to it which are known to him, . 
whether they tend to make him judge one 
way or another, But if he has already 
taken a fide, or wiſhes to judge one way + - 
rather than another, he may attend, and 
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if he be not very much on his guard, he 
naturally and probably wi/ attend, chief- 
ly or ſolely to the conſiderations in favour 
of that judgement to which he already in- 
clines; ſo that his final judgement will be 
partly voluntary: For none want rea- 
* ſons to confirm their will.“ Pop k. 


For example, in belief, or the judge- 
ment of what is true or falſe, . when a per- 
ſon is impartial, and equally attentive to 
every article of the grounds of belief, the 
reſult is quite involuntary, whether it be 
belief on one fide or on the other, or only 
doubt, from the oppoſition of different ar- 
ticles of evidence, Hence we have a- 
xioms, demonſtrations, and rules of logic, 
which reaſonable and candid men never 
preſume to controvert, But even in be- 
lief, as, for example, in judging of this con- 
troverſy about the doQrine of Neceſſity, 
and of my mode of reaſoning about it, a 
perſon, according to the fide which he al- 
ready favours, may either attend fully to 
every ſtep of my reaſoning, and yield to 
the influence of it, as being a ſeries of 
ſtrictly neceſſary conſequences; or he 
| may 
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may attend very little to my argument, 
and be eager to lay hold of every example, 9 
and to employ every expreſſion, that can ll 
favour the oppoſite opinion; whether it be 1 
an objection to my argument, or whether 1 
it bear any relation to it or not: and, in | 
conſequence of this voluntary withdraw- 

ing of his attention from my argument, 
and giving of it to the ambiguous phraſes 
and vague analogies on the oppoſite fide, | 
he may not feel the force or influence of it, 

though it were as complete a demonſtra- 
tion as I think it. 


But if it be meant to expreſs by judge- 
ment or deciſion what is commonly and 
properly called ching, the maxim in que- 
{ton cannot be admitted: it is inconſiſt- 
ent with the very notion of choice. And 
more preciſely, and in a way better ſuited 
to my mode of reaſoning, by neceſſary 
conſequences, and open experiment, I ſay, 
that if they are uſed to denote any thing 
that involves choice, or is conſtantly con- 
Joined with or followed by it, the maxim 
cannot be admitted. For though choice 
and overt action often correſpond to invo- 
1 8 luntary 
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luntary judgement, yet they are often in 
direct oppoſitign to judgement, or the 
involuntary deèiſion of the underſtanding, 
As for example, in the caſe of Medea, ſo 
happily ſtated by Ovi, that his lines are 
become proverbial, as expreſſing clearly a 
very common ſtate of mind, and mode of 
actual conduct: 


Sed trahit inuitam nova vis; aliudque cupido, 
Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meliora, proboque : 
Deterwra ſequor. 


Here we have choice and action againſt 
involuntary judgement. The firſt line ex- 
preſſes, in ſtrong metaphorical language, 
the deſires; the ſecond line expreſſes 
clearly the involuntary operation of 
thought, or deciſion of the underſtand- 
ing: Deteriora ſequor expreſs the ultimate 
choice and actual conduct according to 
the deſires, and againſt the deciſion of the 
. underſtanding. To call the deteriora ſe- 
quor judgement, as well as the video me- 
liora, proboque, in a ſtrict philoſophical in- 
veſtigation, the object of which is to aſ- 
certain the differences among certain ope- 
rations 
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rations of mind, would be highly improper; 
and to ſuppoſe it involuntary, becauſe it 
was expreſſed (no matter whether purpoſe- 
ly or accidentally) by a term (Judgement ) 
uſually and properly employed to denote 
an involuntary operation of mind, would 
be abſurd, The name given to it can no 
more affect its nature, than giving one 
individual the proper name of another 
can make them two one; or than ex- 
tending the generic names of Bird and 
Fiſh to. denote both thoſe kinds of ani- 
mals, can make birds fiſhes, or fiſhes 
birds. 


If I were to employ the term Mill or 
Choice, (or any other commonly uſed to de- 
note the voluntary operations of thought), 
to expreſs judgement, belief, or any other 
involuntary operation of thought, I dare 
ſay, neither the author of the remarks, 
nor any other perſon, would think it any 
proof of judgement or belief being vo- 
luntary. The caſe I here put will perhaps 
be thought extravagant; but it is a real 
one, and may be found in a book which 
is ſtill regarded as good authority in point 

of 
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of Engliſh, and was once thought of great 
authority in ſome other reſpects:“ For 
* the good that I would, I do nor; but the 
„evil which I would not, that I do,” 
Rom. vii. 19. Here would expreſſes 
judgement, or the involuntary act of the 
mind, and correſponds perfectly to mens 
aliud fuadet, and video meliora, probugue 
while would not expreſſes will or choice, 
the voluntary operation of thought, and 
correſponds to aliudque libido ſuadet, and 
deteriora ſequor. ST Paul ſurely never 
meant to ſay, that he choſe, reſolved, and 
attempted to do the good, but could not 
accompliſh it, as a man in a palſy might 
endeavour in vain to walk; nor that he 
did the evil in ſpite of his choice and at- 
tempts not to do it, as in certain diſeaſes 
any attempt at the moſt proper motion 
with the hand will fail, and either the 
moſt ridiculous geſticulations, or the moſt 
painful convulſions, will take place in 1ts 
ſtead. We conceive that he meant, that, 
notwithſtanding his judgement of what 
was good and evil, the fin that dwelled 
jn him” made him choo/e and do the evil, 
and not the good, —As ST PAUL was not 
only 


\ 
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only a great Apoſtle, but alſo a great me- 
taphyſician, and had moreover a ſtrong 
bias towards the ſyſtem of Neceſſity, tho 
on principles ſomewhat different from 
thoſe that 1 have been conſidering, I truſt 
his authority on this point will have 
great weight with all orthodox Neceſſita- 
rians. 


Ns 6. 


The involuntary nature of the deciſions 
of the underſtanding, or judgements, can 
be admitted only with the explanations 
and exceptions already mentioned; which 
exclude choice or determination from the 
claſs of judgements, or even from being 
conſtantly conjoined with, or always cor- 
reſponding to, preceding or co-exiſting 
judgements, As to the author of the re- 
mark ſeeing no reaſon to doubt, that an 
opinion of what is preferable, or other- 
wiſe, is equally involuntary as a judge» 
ment of what is true or falſe, it muſt be 
his own fault, in not giving due attenrion 
to the many great and obvious differences 
between them ; ſome of which have gene- 

rally 
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rally been acknowledged as ſelf-evident, 
and as ſuch I have mentioned them in 
this Eſſay, pag. 12. 13.; and others, in 
SECT, viii. pag. 209. 220. I have illuſtra- 
ted very fully; and 1 think it unneceſſary 
to repeat here what is there ſaid. The 
term Preferable, as employed in Ne 6. is 
ſtrikingly ambiguous; and the opinion 
expreſled in the laſt ſentence of it, con- 
cerning the variations which are ſaid to 
occur in a perſon's (involuntary) judge- 
ments of what is preferable or otherwiſe, 
according to the ſtate of his health, or o- 
ther circumſtances, appears to me altoge- 
ther erroneous; but I forbear to enter on 
the diſcuſſion of theſe points, as not being 
eſſential to my argument, 


N? 3. pag. 470. I. 13.— And then, ) 
having recourſe to the known laws of phy- 
fics, it is proved,” &c.— By no means: I 
never dreamed of having recourſe to the 
known laws of phyſics for any ſuch pur- 
poſe: I know well that it would be in 
vain to do ſo, and fooliſh to attempt it. 
To have argued, that becauſe lifeleſs bo- 
dies had certain properties, and certain re- 
lations 
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lations to the cauſes of the changes of 
which they are ſuſceptible, living perſons 
muſt have the ſame properties, and the 
ſame relations to the motives of their ac- 
tions; and that, becauſe a certain reſult 
took place in certain caſes in phyſics, a 
fimilar reſult in the actions of men muſt 
take place in ſimilar caſes of the applica- 
tion of motives, (which I preſume 1s the 
meaning of the phraſe, Having recourſe to 
the known laws of phyſics), would have 
been abſurd, It would juſt have been 
falling into the ſame error that the aſſert- 
ors of the doctrine of Neceſlity have fallen 
into, But my plan, and my actual con- 
duct, have been very different. I have 
had recourſe to no laws of phyſics, nor to 
any laws whatever, but the laws of hu- 
man thought with reſpect to the percep- 
tion of certain neceſſary conſequences, 
bearing that kind of relation to the no- 
tions of event, cauſe, conſtant conj unc- 
tion, or occaſional conjunction of theſe, 
inertia of the ſubject, and abſolute irre- 
ſiſtible force or influence of cauſes, that 
the theorems of geometry bear to the no- 
tion of quantity. Thoſe neceſſary conſe- 
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quences are found experimentally true in 
numberleſs inſtances in phyſics, but falſe, 
and even ridiculous, in numberleſs fimilar 
inſtances of the application of motives, 
Whence J infer, that the principles of iner- 
tia in the ſubject, conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe with event, and abſolute irreſiſtible 
influence of cauſes, from which they are all 
ſtrictly deduced, muft be falſe with reſpect 
to living perſons, and the motives of their 
actions, but may be true, and probably are 
true, with reſpect to lifeleſs bodies and 
phyſical cauſes and effects. To give a dit- 
ferent account of the object or of the man- 
ner of my reaſoning in this Eſſay, is to 
miſrepreſent it. 


I am not perfectly ſure, but I preſume, 
that the author of the remark alludes to 
the compoſition of motion, as a law of 
phyſics to which I had recourſe. If ſo, 
he is quite miſtaken, In the firſt place, 
It 1s not called nor thought a law of phy- 
fics, any more than the fifth propoſition 
of EUCLID is called or thought an axiom 
of geometry, It is given by NEWTON as 
a corollary, a kind of theorem, reſult- 

ing 
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ing from certain principles, more gene- 
ral and more ſimple, which are called 
Laws of Nature. In the ſecond place, 
So far am I from having recourſe to 
it as an ultimate principle or law of 
phyſics, that I have offered a demon- 
ſtration of it, different from NEwToN's, 
and, as I think, more complete than 
his, as it ſpecifies all the laws of phy- 


ſics, and of human thought, on which 


the truth of that theorem as a matter of 
fat, and our belief of it as a neceſſary 
trath, demonſtrable from certain princi- 
ples, ultimately depend, The application 
of the term Lato in this ſenſe is no doubt 
in ſome meaſure arbitrary; it is a meta- 
phorical expreſſion, employed to denote 


ſome very general {imple facts with re- 


ſpect to the properties and relations of bo- 
dies; which can no more obey laws, in 


the literal ſenſe of this word, than they 


can underſtand them, or riſe in rebellion 
againſt them. But ſome regard is due 
even to the eſtabliſhed metaphorical ſenſe 
of the term; and I dare ſay the author of 
the remark himſelf would be ſenſible of 
the impropriety of ſpeaking of the cur- 
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vilinear path of a projectile, or of a pla- 
net, or of the formation of a rainbow, 
as laws of phylics: yet they are juſt as 
much ſo as the compoſition of motion. 


0 


*© If the Neceſſitarians muſt yield, 
that every apprehenſion and defire of at- 
tainable good muſt have an influence on 
the underſtanding, in a manner perfectly ſi- 
milar to that of forces in phyſics, in order 
to be intitled to maintain, that its opera- 
tions proceed by immutable laws, and 
that the relation of conſtant conjunction takes 
place among them, the ſubſtance of the ar- 
gument in the Eſſay would, I think, ſtill 
remain ſolid, notwithſtanding what has 
been remarked,” 


Allowing the affected uſe of the phraſe, 
apprehenſion and defire of attainable 
good,” (inſtead of motive), and the im- 
proper and ambiguous uſe of the word 
* underſtanding,” (inſtead of the agent, 
or perſon to whom the motives are ap- 
plied), to paſs without diſcuſſion, I muſt 

obſerve, 


cc 
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obſerve, that there is plainly infinua- 
ted, for it is not directly aflerted, in 
this remark, a very erroneous and unfa- 
vourable, or, in one word, a moſt un- 
juſt account of my argument and my 
concluſions in this Eſſay. Any perſon 
reading Ne 9. and knowing nothing 
more of my argument than what he 
could gather from that remark, regarded 
as an objection to it, would ſurely think 
that 1 had been reaſoning about the ope- 
rations of the underſtanding; whereas I 
was reaſoning only about motives and vo- 
luntary actions, which are as different 
from operations of the underſtanding as 
ſeeing is from hearing, or underſtanding 
from ſmelling. Such a perſon would alſo 
conceive, that I had been aſſerting the 
mutability of the laws of the operations 
of the underſtanding; which is an abſur- 
dity that I never dreamed of, and of 
which not one word is ſaid in the whole 
of my Eſſay. Even allowing the term 
Underſtanding to expreſs, not what it com- 
monly does, but choice and voluntary 
action, (which is a licence juſt as needleſs, 
and as unavailing, as it would be to em- 
ploy the term Smelling in the ſame mean- 


ing), 
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ing), ſtill it will be found, that I never 
call in queſtion the immutability of the 
laws of choice and voluntary action. I 
only endeavour to aſcertain what thoſe 
laws (or general faQs) are; particularly 
whether the agent, or perſon chooſing, is 
merely the Subject in which the choice 
comes to paſs, or the Author of the choice, 
and whether the relation between motive 
and voluntary action be a conſtant con- 


junction or not. Whatever thoſe laws 


might be found in theſe and many other 
reſpects, I could have no doubt of their 
being the ſame in all ages and countries, 
and immutable, at leaſt by any human 
power; whatever they might be as de- 
pending on the will and power of the Su- 
preme Being, who has made man what he 
is. Such a reader would ſuppoſe, too, 
that I had confounded the notion and 
queſtion concerning the immutability of 
the laws of the underſtanding, with thoſe 
of the conſtant conjunction among the o- 
perations of the underſtanding, which l 
had never done; and that I had denied 
the conſtant conjunction of the operations 


of the underſtanding, which, far from ei- 
„ 
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ther aſſerting or denying, I had not even 
conſidered nor mentioned, 


But, above all, ſuch a reader of this 
remark (N? q.) would underſtand, that I 
had maintained, and moſt particularly in- 
| fiſted on the point, that every appre- 
henſion and deſire of attainable good 
(that is, every motive) had an influence 
on the underſtanding, (that is, on the per- 
ſon who underſtands, judges, chooſes, 
and acts), in a manner perfectly ſimilar to 
that of forces in phyſics; and that this 
principle, of the perfect ſimilarity of the 
influence of deſires, and that of forces in 
phyſics, was eſſential to my argument. 
This inſinuation is too plain to be miſ- 


underſtood, and too important to be over- 


looked; and from the manner in which it 
is expreſſed, and from the uſe that is 
made of it, for it is the baſis of all the 
reaſonings about the underſtanding and 
will that appear in the remarks, it ſeems 
not to be accidental, but intended. But 
nothing can be conceived more groundleſs 
in itſelf, or more unjuſt with reſpect to 
me. From the way I ſtate the queſtion, 

and 
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and bring it to the form of dilemma, 
from the way in which my axioms or ca- 
nons are expreſſed, from the whole tenor 
of my reaſoning, and from the numerous 
illuſtrations that have been given of it, it 
muſt appear, that my reaſoning and my 
concluſions are quite independent of all 
ſpeculations with reſpect to perfect ſimi- 
larity, and to numberleſs ſuppo/eable or real 
differences of manner in the influence of 
motives and of forces, Nay more, all this 
has been ſtrongly and repeatedly men- 
tioned in the courſe of my Eſſay, (as for 
example in pag. 84. 85. 86. 232. 233. 332. 
336. 453. 454.), with a view to prevent 
ſuch miakes as thoſe at preſent under con- 
. Gideration : but this I find is impoſſible. 
If my argument had depended, according 
to the inſinuation N? q. on the aſſumed 
principle of perfect ſimilarity of manner, it 
would not have deſerved the name of rea- 
ſoning ; tor ſuch a principle could never 
be admitted, as it is intuitively falſe and 
extravagant, 


If ſuch miſrepreſentations of my mode 


of reaſoning had occurred in a deſultory 
viva 
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viva voce argument, they might have 
been regarded as mere miſtakes, from 
haſte, and imperfect expreſſion, and im- 
perfect underſtanding of the argument, 
by one or both of us: though it muſt be 
obſerved, that miſtakes always on one 
ſide, and always unfavourable to the per- 
ſon miſtaken, are very ſuſpicious, and, to 
ſay the truth, barely credible. But in de- 
liberate reaſoning in writing, or in print, 
as in the preſent caſe, where every part 
of the argument is expreſſed accurately, 
and illuſtrated fully, and remains even for 
months under the inſpection of the perſon 
who means to object to it, and who has it 
in his power to take the very words of any 
obſervation, or opinion, or argument, or 
principle, which he means to controvert, 
(as the author of theſe remarks has very 
properly and candidly done in N? 12.), 
there can be no miſtakes ; and any unjuſt 
and unfavourable account of the reaſon- 
ing, given with a view to found objec- 
tions to it, muſt be regarded as wilful 
miſrepreſentation; which is equally un- 
candid and unavailing, It is, however, 
ſo common in controverſies, even among 


4 E philo- 
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philoſophers, that it is generally expreſf- 
ed, and reprobated, by the well-known 
and appropriated metaphor, of ſetting up 
a man of ſtraw, in order to have the plea- 
fure of knocking him down. Such 1 
takes in viva voce diſputation, eſpecially if 
aſſerted confidently, and in a boiſterous 
overbearing manner, may procure to the 
party employing them the tranſient ap- 
pearance of victory in the argument, by 
confounding and putting to filence his op- 
ponent, who, if he has any ſenſe at all, 
will not perſiſt in reaſoning with one that 
cannot or will not underſtand what he 
ſays. But in deliberate written diſcuſ- 
ſion, addreſſed not to one man, or one 
company, but to men of ſcience in gene- 
ral, in which the object is not victory, 
but the inveſtigation of truth, and the ad- 
vancement of ſcience, they cannot ſerve 
even that little purpoſe, nor indeed any 
purpoſe that I can conceive. This I men- 
tion purely for the ſake of ſcience, and 
not for the ſake of thoſe who may chooſe, 
and who are heartily welcome, to amuſe 
themſelves in that way; nor yet for my 
own ſake, as I am ſure I ſhall eaſily be 
believed, and ſhall not even be thought 
particular 
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particular in my taſte, when I declare, that 
in all caſes, literal or metaphorical, in 
which I may have occaſion to be knocked 
down, I ſhould chooſe to undergo that ce- 
remony by proxy, as in the preſent caſe, 
rather than in perſon. 


With reſpect to that extravagant and 
needleſs petitio principii, Thatdefires muſt 
have an influence on the underſtanding, 
in a manner perfectly ſimilar to that of for- 
cet in phyſics,” which, in Ne q. is ſo un- 
accountably repreſented as neceſſary to my 
argument, and ſo by implication is im- 
puted to me; I beg it may be obſerved, 
that, far from having aſſumed any thing 
ſo unreaſonable and unneceſlary, and fo 
evidently falſe, I have aſſumed no petitio 
principu whatever. The nature and form 
of my argument, which is indirect, or ad 
abſurdum, and a dilemma, made all aſ- 
ſumptions of that kind perfectly needleſs, 
This is mentioned expreſsly, page 79. 
line 10. et /eqg.; but it has not been at- 
tended to by the author of the remarks. 
Thoſe who wiſh to judge of my reaſoning, 
will find no petitio principii in it with re- 
4E 2 ſpect 
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ſpe to the manner of the influence of Mo- 
tives and of cauſes, They will not find 
themſelves called upon to admit any thing 
till it be ſhewn, either intuitively or by a 
ſhort ſeries of neceſſary conſequences, that 
it muſt be true, foraſmuch 1 the direct 


contrary of it is falſe or abſurd. 


Thus they may deny, and all Neceſſi- 
tarians certainly will deny, my propoſi- 
tion page 171; but to deny it 1s to aſſert 
the direct contrary of it; for ſuch aſſer- 
tion and denial are correlative notions, 
and convertible expreſſions. That con- 
trary is the principle from which 1 reaſon 
ad abſurdum. 


They may next take their choice of the 
two ſuppoſitions, that of conſtant con- 
junction and that of ſeparable conjunc- 
tion, as the relation between cauſe and et- 
fect, motive and action, reſpectively; it 
being previouſly ſettled, both by verbal 
explanation, and by particular inſtances 
and illuſtrations, that by conjunction is 
meant the coming to paſs of effect, and 
the doing of overt action, correſponding 

| to 
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to the cauſes or to the motives applied ; 
that by con/tant is meant this always being 
the caſe; by ſeparable, this only ſometimes 
being the caſe, 


If they chooſe the ſuppoſition of con- 
ſtant conjunction, they ſhould next conſi- 
der the axioms reſulting from it; and they 
muſt either admit them as expreſſed by X 
and Y, A and B, without regard to ſimi- 
larity or difference, or any circumſtance of 
manner, and indifterently with reſpect to 
cauſes and effects, motives and actions, or 
they muſt deny them. If they chooſe to 
deny them, they can proceed no farther 
in reaſoning with me; but will have the 
pleaſure of maintaining a direct contradic- 
tion in terms, to wit, that effect comes to 
paſs correſponding to a cauſe, and that 
action 1s done correſponding to a motive 
applied, when no effect, and no action 
correſponding to ſuch cauſe or motive, 
take place. 


This the author of the remarks, who 
wiſhes to maintain the principle, or rather 
do retain the expreſſion, of conſtant con- 
junction, 
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junction, ſeems to have been aware of; 
and he has employed a very ſingular ex- 
pedient to avoid aſſerting ſuch palpable 
contradictions, Ne 11. p. 476, I. 17. & 
fe.“ If it is aſked, What becomes of 
the appetite for the halt-guineas ? I an- 
ſwer, That it has had all the effefls that, 
by the immutable laws of the underſtand- 
ing, was fitted to have. — This vague 
and ambiguous expreſſion is a mere eva- 
fon, and an attempt to confound our rea- 
ſonings on the ſubject, by employing the 
ſame phraſe to denote two things, not 
merely difterent, but diametrically oppo- 
fire, and things of ſuch importance, that 
the whole reaſoning in the dilemma ulti- 
mately depends on our conceiving them 
clearly, and always expreſſing them diſ- 
tinctly. All the effects it was fitted to 
have,” may mean no effect at all, or ef- 
fecis totally different in kind, as well as 
in degree, from what it would have had 
at another time, or at that very time, if no 
other motive had been applied, nay, even 
though many other motives had been ap- 
plied, provided only the perſon had choſen 


and acted according to it. Let us con- 
ſider, 
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der, then, what theſe effects are which 
it is ſaid are all it is fitted to have. Ir 
was felt.” The feeling of an appetite, de- 
fire, or motive, is the ſame with the ex- 
iſtence of it: a deſire that is not felt, is 
as arrant nonſenſe as a pain that is not 
felt; and to repreſent the feeling of a de- 
ſire as the effect of it, is as nugatory as to 
call feeling an effect of pain. Objerved” 
only another word as nugatory as elt, 
when employed to denote a ſuppoſed ef- 
fect of à deſire. Its inferiority to a de- 
fire, the gratification of which was in- 
compatible with it, perceived:“ A new 
metaphor uſed to ſignify the act willing, 
or chooſing, or deciding, or judging, ac- 
cording to the deſire; and preciſely what 
in this inveſtigation is reckoned the ng ef- 
fect or influence of a motive, and, in my 
phraſeology, is the /eparation of motive 
from its correſponding judgement, choice, 
or will; which, however, I avoid rea ſon- 
ing about, as I prefer the ultimate overt 
act for the ſubject of obſervation and expe- 
riment. If the author of the remarks has 
any good reaſon for wiſhing to call the feel= 
ing and obſerving a defire, and perceiving 
4 10 
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its infertority to another incompatible with 
it” all the effect it is fitted to have, he 
ſhould be gratified in his wiſh, though it 
mult appear an odd one: but then care 
muſt be taken not to expreſs any thing 
elſe by the ſame phraſe; particularly ne- 
ver to employ it to denote the perceiving 
the ſuperiority of any defire, and judging, 
willing, and acting according to it, and 
never to miſtake the/e things for the effects 
of ſuch deſire, and all the effects it was 
fitted to have; but, on the contrary, al- 
ways to regard theſe things, which are the 
oppoſites of the others, as no effects of 
ſuch deſires as they correſpond to; and, 
in my phraſeology, to call them inſtances 
of the ſeparation of motive and action, 
And then my mode of reaſoning, mutatis 
mutandis, that is, intercharging or rever- 
ſing the meanings of a few phraſes to 
which I have no particular attachment, 
will ſtill remain valid. The dilemma de- 
pends not upon the phraſes, conſtant or 
ſeparable conjunction, having or not ha- 
ving effect, or all the effects any thing 
was fitted to have, but on the notions of 


event, whether effect or action, always or 
| only 
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only ſometimes coming to paſs, according to 
every cauſe or motive applied, 


Theſe two notions are eſſentially dif- 
ferent, and neceſſarily imply very different 
conſequences; which may be traced a 
priori by ſtrict reaſoning, and may be tried 
experimentally. For the purpoſe of ſuch 
reaſoning, it is requiſite that the two no- 
tions be uniformly expreſſed by different 
terms, or ſymbols, viſible or audible: 
but it is of no moment what theſe terms 

or ſymbols are, provided only they be well 
explained and illuſtrated, and each of 
them be always uſed in but one meaning. 
With ſuch explanation and care, the lei- 
ters P and Q, or the words Beef and Pud- 
ding, or any two new words that the moſt 
whimſical philoſopher could contrive, 
would completely anſwer every purpoſe of 
good reaſoning; without ſuch explanation 
and care, no words nor phraſes that could 
be contrived would enable us, or indeed 
allow us, if we made uſe of them, to rea- 
ſon ſtrictly and diſtinctly about the two 
notions, and their reſpeQive neceſſary con- 
ſequences, 


4 F : It 
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It is unreaſonable in the higheſt degree, 
to call“ perceiving the inferiority of a 
motive, and judging another preferable 
to it,” ſuch motive having edect, and all 
the effects it was fitted to have; becauſe 
it is contrary to the eſtabliſhed uſage of 
language, and to the analogy, always to 
be acknowledged, between the relation of 
motive and action and that of cauſe and 
effect in phyſics; and alſo becauſe it tends 
to prevent us from dittinguiſhing, as we 
ſhould do, that kind of effect of motives 
from the other lind of effect of them, ana- 
logous to the effect of phyſical cauſes, 
and ſhewn by voluntary action being done 
according to them, . But allowing them 
both to be called effects of motives, it muſt 
be allowed that they are of very different 
kinds; and that they might be, and for 
the purpoſe of diſtinct reaſoning ought to 
be, expreſſed by different ;/pecafic or trivial 
names: For example, let one of them be 
called /apertar, and the other inyerior effect. 
This being explained, we may reaſon a- 
bout them as ſtrictly as before, and will 
toon arrive at the ſame ultimate conclu- 
ſion. 


The 
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The firſt difference we ſhall diſcover be- 
tween the relation of motive and action 
and that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, 
will be, that in the latter the effect /eems to 
be always of one kind only, to wit, /upe- 
riar; while in the former it is certainly 
ſometimes ſuperior, ſometimes (indeed 
much oftener) inferior. 


Next, we muſt inquire how this comes 
to paſs, whether it is by a ſelf-governing 
power in the agent, in conſequence of 
which, though he cannot hinder every 
motive applied to him from having all 
the effect it was fitted to have, he can, at 
his own diſcretion, make that effect infe- 
rior or ſuperior? or is it by mere chance 
that the effect, conſtantly conjoined with 
the motive, is ſometimes of the one ſome- 
times of the other kind? Or does this 
depend on any abſolute force, or influence, 
or quality, of the motives, or on any rela- 
tion of them to one another, and to the 
perſon ? 


The obſervations and reaſonings in the 


fixteenth and following ſections, (which, 
4 F 2 with 
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with only a trifling change of terms, are 
ſtill perfectly applicable to theſe queſtions 
and ſuppoſitions), will ſhew, that the oc- 
caſional variety in the effect of motives is 
not a mere matter of chance, and does not 
depend on any abſolute force of them, but 
implies the exiſtence and very frequent 
exerciſe of ſuch a ſelf- governing power in 
the agent. 


The ultimate concluſion will be, that 
the liberty of human actions, and the dif- 
ference between the relations of cauſe and 
motive, eſſentially conſiſt in this, that 
there is in a living perſon, and not in a 
lifeleſs body, a power of making the effect 
of any cauſe applied, ſuperior or inferior; 
which, though different in ſound, is the 
ſame in /en/e with making ſuch cauſe have 
effect or not have effect. 


But to return to the conſideration of all 
the effects of a motive or deſire according 
to which a perſon does not act, p. 476. 
I. 25. © that gratification (i. e. of another 
deſire) judged preferable to it according- 
ly.“ This (due allowance being made for 

the 
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the peculiar phraſeology of the author of 
the remark) is juſt what we uſually call 
the effect of ſuch other motive, and the 
want of effect of that one whoſe effect, on 
the ſuppoſition of conſtant conjunction, 
we were inquiring after. 


To this enumeration of the effects of a 
deſire, which we ſhould be apt to think 
had none at all, is ſubjoined a very im- 
portant, but inadmiſſible hypotheſis, in- 
tended, I preſume, to prevent any further 
inquiries about the deſire and its effects; 
and it then probably ceaſed to exiſt, 
and was forgotten.” This is in the high- 
eſt degree improbable, indeed ſcarce cre- 
dible, even in the caſe ſtated, chooſing to 
earn a guinea rather than half a guinea, 
To me it appears much more probable, 
that the porter, though he would prefer 
the guinea, would {till feel a good appe- 
tite for the half-guinea, and that he would 
remember it as long as he lived. 
* | 
'But even if we could ſuppoſe, that the 
porter ſhould in a moment ceaſe to hun- 
ger after the half-guinea, and completely 
/ forget 
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forget every circumſtance about it, it will 
be difficult or impoſſible to apply the ſame 
arbitrary hypotheſis to every caſe of X — 
Y, where the reſult is A, inſtead of A 
B. When a perſon endures the toothach 
for a long time, rather than ſubmit to the 
operation which would give him relief, 
does the pain really ceaſe to exiſt ? Does 
the patient ceaſe to feel it? Does he bong 
fide forget it? Can he, with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, declare, that he has no abhorrence 
or diſlike of it, and no deſire to be freed 
from it? If theſe things are ſo, they 
will be joyful tidings to many people, 
who muſt impatiently wiſh for the con- 
firmation of them: they will likewiſe af- 
| ford ſome good corollaries, extremely com- 
fortable to thoſe who are afflicted with the 
1 | ſtone, 


With reſpect to the uſe which I have 
made of the phraſe conſfant conjunction in 
my argument, it has been uniformly the 
ſame, both when it was applied to motives 
and actions, and when it was applied to 
phyſical cauſes and effects; namely, to de- 


note the ultimate viſible effect in the one 
| relation, 
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relation, and the ultimate overt action in 
the other, always correſponding to, or be- 
ing according to, any and every cauſe or 
motive applied. This uniformity of the 
meaning of it is eſſential to my mode of 
reaſoning; and, at any rate, I ſhould have 
thought the uſing any ſuch phraſe in two 
or more different meanings in the ſame 
treatiſe, abſolutely inconſiſtent with every 
kind of good reaſoning. The only mean- 
ing in which I have uſed it, is that in 
which (for reaſons fully ſtated - already, 
p. 28. 29. 30. 142.—146,) I conceive Ms 
Hume, the introducer of it, and DR 
PRIESTLx, one of the lateſt and greateſt 
writers on the controverſy about liberty 
and neceſſity, to have always uſed it; and 
certainly my meaning of it correſponds 
perfectly with all the, inſtances. and illu- 
ſtrations of their ſyſtem which thoſe au- 
thors have given, ſeveral of which have 
been already quoted in this Appendix, 
(P. 542. to 546.) 

It was not only unneceſſary for my 
mode of reaſoning, but abſolutely incon- 
fiſtent with it, to lay any ſtreſs upon, or 


even 


| 
| 
| 
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even to take into conſideration, the cir- 
cumſtances of manner of the conſtant con- 
junction, about which I reaſoned, My 
plan was, to reaſon by neceſſary conſe- 
quences from the principle to be refuted, 
to concluſions that might be tried by open 
experiment, without making any appeal 
to conſciouſneſs, or leaving any room for 
doubt or conjecture. But this could be 
accompliſhed only by attending to the ul- 
timate reſult in viſible effect or overt ac- 
tion, about which there could be no diſ- 
pute; while, with reſpect to the anner in 
which that reſult came to pals, there might 
be everlaſting altercation, 


Let the manner of the romunt]on of caviſe 


and effect in phyſics be fuppoſed as dit- 
ferent as poſhble from the manner of the 
conjunction of motive and action, only let 
the conjunction in both relations be con- 
fant, and the whole of my reaſoning from 
the dilemma and axioms to the laſt infer- 
ence muſt remain unfhaken, and all my 
concluſions will be found ſuch as may be 
tried experimentally: For example, let the 


manner of the conjunction of cauſe and 
effect 
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effect in phyſics be ſach that there is but 
one ſtep between them, and that one a 
mere change of ſtate in body, and m no 
degree intellectual: let the manner of the 
conjunction of motive and action be ſuch, 
that there ſhall be always ten thouſand 
ſteps between them, every one of which 
is purely intellectual, or a proceſs of 
thought, not connected with any change 
of ſtate in body; and let theſe ſteps be 
called Vnderſlanding, Intelligence, Apprehen- 


fron, Judgement, Will, &c. &c.; and let 


every one of them be a fit ſubje& for end- 
leſs diſpute, requiring always appeals to 
conſciouſneſs; ſtill, if the conjunction of 
motive and action be comflant, the action 
correſponding to the motive muſt take 
place, as invariably on the application of 
it, as if there had been but one ſtep be- 
tween them: for its not taking place in 
any caſe, would be an unequivocal in- 
ſtance of the conjunction between them 
not being conſtant, but ſeparable, and in 
that caſe being actually ſeparated, 


Were we even to ſuppoſe, that by the 
interpoſition and co-operation of ſome 
| 4 G other 
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other kind of cauſe, (as, for example, an 
Agent or living Perion), the whole chain 
or ſeries between the motive applied and 
the ultimate overt action performed, ſhould 
be varied on different occaſions, being 
ſometimes a train which (to avoid all idle 
diſputes about words) we thall-expreſs by 
G, H, I, K; at other times a different 
train, which we thall call P, Q, R, S; (till 
it muſt be evident, that, whichever of 
theſe be the interpoſed train, if the firſt 
and laſt ſteps of it (X and A, Y and B, 
&c. reſpectively) be conſtantly conjoined, 
the reſult from the ſimultaneous applica- 
tion of X and Y muſt be what J have ſpe- 
cified in the axioms ; for the want of ei- 
ther A or B in the ultimate reſult would 
be 2p/o fatto proof of a ſeparation having 
taken place, contrary to the principle of 
conſtant conjunction, 


The author of the remarks muſt ſurely 
have attended but very little to my in- 
ſtances and illuſtrations, and muſt have 
had but a very imperfect and erroneous 
notion of my plan, and of my principles 


of reaſoning, when he hazarded the aſſer- 
tion 
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tion in the beginning of N 9, that © the, 
queſtion, therefore, turns on the nature 
of the operations of the underſtanding.” 
This is perfectly groundleſs: they may 
be whatever he pleaſes to call them, with- 
out in the leaſt affecting my argument, 
which 1 have purpoſely taken care to make 
quite independent of them, 


As little was he aware of the nature 
and force of my reaſoning, when he em- 
ployed, in anſwer to it, ſuch vague, hy- 
pothetical, and metaphorical expreſhons 
as the following, That the will is not, 
and need not be expoſed to ſuch combi- 
nations or oppoſitions of influences, N24, 
— That a judgement will never be pro- 
nounced by a perſon in favour of two pur- 
ſuits, at one and the ſame time, that are 
incompatible,” Ne 7.—** Since the act of 
the il depends on an operation of the 
underſtanding, which is itſelf involuntary, 
and excludes all thoſe abſurd * combinations 
of influence alluded to, Ne 8, — The 
mielligence of the mind renders the combi- 
nation impothble,” N? 11. 1. 10.— © The 
ſufficiency of the wnder/ianding tor this o- 
peration (judging one purſuit elzy2ble, 

4 G 2 without 
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without abſurdly combining it with ano- 
ther) ſeems to be the natural reſult of its 
intelligence, which differences that faculty 
ſo infinitely from every thing that is expo- 
poſed to the influence of external force,” 
Ne 12.—“ If the as of the will are not 
determmed by the judgements of the under- 
ſtanding, but by a ſelf-governing power, 
which may act without motives,” &c, 
No 16. 


It muſt be obvious to every perſon, 
that the needleſs uſe of theſe expreſſions 
tends greatly to perplex and to fruſtrate 
our reaſonings, by withdrawing our at- 
tention from the real acts and operations 
of the only agent we have to reaſon about, 
I mean the perſon to whom the motives 
are ſuppoſed to be applied; and by ma- 
king us attend to the fancied acts of many 
imag inary agents, ſuch as will, judgement, 
underſtanding, power, &c. This is mere 
metaphor, and a kind of poetry; it is 
** giving to airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name.” They are as truly ima- 
ginary beings as the Sylphs and Gnomes, 
who make ſo great a figure in the Rape of 
the Lock; where indeed they are in their 


proper 
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proper place: Not that I think metaphors 
can be, or ought to be, confined to poetry 
alone ; the poverty of language makes 
them neceſlary, both in common diſ- 
courſe, and in ſome meaſure perhaps in 
ſcientific inveſtigation, And even if a lan- 
guage could be contrived, both for the 
purpoſes of common life and of ſcience, 
as preciſe and literal as the Janguage of 
EvcLi1p, I believe few people would uſe 
it: it would be exceedingly dull; for no- 
thing contributes ſo much as the occafional 
uſe of metaphors to adorn, to enliven, and 
to enforce the expreſſion of our thoughts, 
But whatever uſe we may make of them, 
we ſhould at leaſt remember, that they are 
but fictions; and that to attempt to a- 
vail ourſelves of them, as if they were li- 
teral expreſſions of philoſophical truths, 
is as unreaſonable as it would be to tranſ- 
fer the machinery of the Rape of the Lock 
to the intercourſe of real life. Every body 
is pleaſed with the diſpoſition that Ariel 
makes of his flimſy legions, and ap- 
proves of the employment of the fifty 
choſen Sylphs, who are ſtationed to 
guard the petticoat of Belinda, But in 


the 
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the actual intercourſe of belles and beaux, 
the former have no ſuch airy guards to 
defend them: if due care be taken of 
the petticoats, the belles, not the Sylphs, 
have the praiſe and merit; if any finiſter 
accident befal them, the belles alone muſt 
bear the blame. To attribute agency, and 
praiſe or blame, to their or to any per- 
ſon's underſtanding, or will, &c. &c. for 
their conduct in any caſe, is almoſt as far 
removed from literal philoſophical truth, 
as it would be to attribute ſuch agency 
and praiſe or blame to the Sylphs and 
Gnomes. 


The only inſtance I can at preſent re- 


collect of this kind of attempt having 


been openly and avowedly made in a ſe- 
rious diſcuſſion, is that in the hiſtory of 
John Bull, when he was endeavouring to 
ſettle accounts with his friend Me. Frog. 


BE John found always in Nic.'s accounts two 


ſwinging articles to Major Ab. and Major 
Mill. which he could not underſtand, 


* John Bull. But who the devil are 


thoſe two Majors that conſume all my mo- 
ney ! 
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ney? I find they always run away with 
the balance in all accounts. 


* Niu. Frog, Two very honeſt gentle- 
men, I aſſure you, that have done me 
ſome ſervice. To tell you plainly, Major 
Ab. denotes thy greater ability, and Major 
Will. thy greater willmgne/s, to carry on 
this law-ſuit, It was but reaſonable that 
thou ſhouldſt pay both for thy power and 


thy poſurrvenc/s. 


Jahn Bull. I believe I ſhall have thoſe 
two honeſt Majors diſcount on my fide in 
a little time,” 


I would by no means inſinuate, that ei- 
ther the author of che remarks, or any o- 
ther metaphyſicians, have borrowed their 
Dramatis perſanæ, Will, Underſtanding, 
Power, &c. from worthy Nic. Frog; but 
it is plain, not merely from the ſimilarity ' 
of their names, but from the ſtriking fa- 
mily-likeneſs among them, that their 
perſonages and his are very near akin; 
though perhaps they never met before: 
and 1 am happy in this opportunity of in- 

troducing 
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troducing them to each other's acquaint. 
ance, 


If I, a Phyſician, in reaſoning on theſe 
ſubjects, had endeavoured to avail myſelf 
of the different organs of the human body, 
the m/iruments of all our actions or opera- 
tions, both intellectual and corporeal, and 
had attributed agency of various kinds, 
not to the pern having the organs, but 
to the brain, and nerves, and tongue, and 
ſtomach, and muſcles, and hands, and 
feet, as the author of the remarks, a Pneu- 
matologiſt as it appears, has done with 


reſpect to the abſtract notions of the dif- 


ferent faculties of the human mind, ſuch 
as, Underſtanding, Will, &c. he would 
certainly have thought my conduct unrea- 
ſonable and uncandid : As, for example, 
if I had maintained, that it was not the 
perſon, but his brains, that kept his ſto- 
mach from being loaded with 1mproper 
food, his feet from walking over a preci- 
Pice, his hands from picking and ſtealing, 
his tongue from lying and flandering, 
when motives or temptations, and oppor- 
tunities for ſuch actions, occurred; every 

body 
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body, I think, muſt regard ſuch a mode 
of reaſoning as mere evaſion and arrant 
trifling ; yet it would be a kind of meta- 
phor very near akin to the one under con- 
ſideration, and juſt as much to the pur- 
poſe, We are not reaſoning about the 
conduct of men without brains, nor about 
men without underſtanding; but about 
men who have both, and who could nei- 
ther judge nor act as they do without 
both; though neither their brains nor 
their underſtanding can act for them. 
And we are inquiring, whether they, even 
with the help of brains and of under- 
ſtanding, can act as we fee them do, un- 
leſs motives were {eparable from their cor- 
reſponding actions, and they had the 
power, that is, were able, to ſeparate them 
occaſionally. 


But, diſregarding the full literal mean- 
ing of the metaphors employed, we may 
conſider what muſt be ſuppoſed the philoſo- 
phical meaning of ſuch expreſſions; as, 
for example, in the end of No g. and be- 
ginning of No q. ; 


4 H Influence 
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Influence is ambiguous : it may mean 
either a perſon's feeling the deſire or mo- 
tive ſuppoſed, that 1s, having them ap- 
plied, according to the poſtulatum; or the 
effect of ſuch motive, in choice and overt 
at. If it mean the former, it cannot be 
excluded by the underſtanding, or by 
any of its operations. It is implied in the 
very notion of motive or deſire. If it mean 
the latter, then to exclude the combina- 
tion of influence (whether abſurd or not) 
in any caſe, is to ſeparate one or more of 
the motives applied from its proper action 
or ſuppoſed effet. No action being per- 
formed according to a certain motive, — 
ſuch motive having no effect, - the influ- 
ence of it being excluded, — the combina- 
tion of its influence with that of one or 
more other motives being rendered im- 
poſſible, —and its being ſeparated from its 
proper action, —are phraſes perfectly ſyno- 
nymous and convertible, as will appear 
from the caſes ( inſtant ius particulures ca- 
rumque ſeries et ordines) of which they 


may be predicated indiſcriminately. It 


is indifferent for the purpoſes of good 
reaſoning, 
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reafoning, and eſpecially of my kind of 
reaſoning, which of them be employed. 


Even if we ſhould agree to ſpeak in 
metaphor, without neceſſity, on this ſub- 
ject of ſtrict reaſoning, we ſhould ſoon 
find, that on many occaſions the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the underſtanding excluding, or 
rendering impqſſible, the influence of cer- 
tain motives, is improper in. this reſpect, 
that the excluſion or ſeparation which takes 
place is often not according to the judge- 
ment or deciſion of the underſtanding, 
but directly in oppoſition to it. In the 
caſe of a porter earning a guinea by go- 
ing one way, and diſregarding half a gui- 
nea which he might have got by going - 
different way, both the action and the ex- 
eluſion of influence are according to the- 
underſtanding; but in the caſe of Medea, 
and all like it, both the action and the ex- 
cluſton are againſt the underſtanding. It 
would be nearer the truth, though ſtill a 
very inaccurate mode of ſpeaking, to ſay, 
that in ſuch caſes the will excluded, or 
rendered impoſſible, the influence of cer- 
tain motives on the perſon, or his un- 

4 H 2 derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, &c. than to attribute ſuch 
excluſion to the act of the underſtand- 
ing. | 


The author of the remarks muſt cer- 
tainly have forgotten the important dif- 
ference between what is ſtrictly ſpeaking 
zmpoſſible, and what is only repugnant to 
vulgar prejudices or common ſenſe, when 
he called ſuch a reſult as that of going in 
the diagonal, and not in either of the 
ſides of the parallelogram, in the caſe of 
the porter, (p. 226. referred to in No 11.), 
impaſſible. No underſtanding or intelli- 
gence of the mind can render it zmpo/- 
ſible; like the being in two places, or the 
moving in two different lines at once. 


The vulgar might with ſome reaſon call 
it abſurd and ridiculous, as being con- 
trary to their notion of the relation of 
motive and action. But the author of the 
remarks, and all other Neceſſitarians, far 
from having any reaſon to think it impo/- 
ſible, are not even intitled to call it ab/urd 

and ridiculous ; for it correſponds perfectly 

to their notion, though not to the vulgar 
| notion, 
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notion, of the nature and influence of mo- 
tives: Nay more, it is a reſult preciſely of 
the ſame lind with that from two equal 
and oppoſite motives applied to the ſame 
perſon at once, and well illuſtrated by the 
ſuppoſed conduct of the hungry aſs be- 
tween two bundles of hay; which all or- 
thodox Neceſſitarians hold as faſt as any 
article of their creed. Both remaining in- 
active or at reſt, when under the influence 
of two equal and oppoſite motives, and mo- 
ving in the diagonal 1a the caſe of the porter 
as ſtated by me, are ſo extravagantly incon- 
ſiſtent with the vulgar, proper, notion of 
the relation of motive and action, as to be 


ridiculous: both of them are perfectly 


conſiſtent with the notion of the abſolute 
irreſiſtible force of moti ves; both of them 
are neceſſarily implied in, or deducible 
from, the notion of conſtant conjunction; 
both of them are perfectly analogous to 
what is well known experimentally to take 
place in lifeleſs bodies under the influence 
of equal, oppoſite, or of combined cauſes 
of motion; both of them, I. am well con- 
vinced, will be found falſe on trial; yet 
thoſe very philoſophers who (like DR 

OS PRIESTLY 
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PRIESTLY in the paſſage already quoted, 
p. 545. and 546.) aſſert the one of them 
as a familiar and well-known matter of 
fact, and even as a ſelf-evident neceſſary 
truth, take great umbrage at the other, 
and reckon it a kind of infult to their un- 
derſtanding; and call it impoſſible; nay, 
give it ſome very hard words, ſuch as ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous, &c.; which 1, as 
the diſcoverer of it, cannot fail to take 
very much amiſs. What, then, is the 
difference between the two caſes, in con- 
ſequence of which thoſe philoſophers ſo 
boldly aſſert the one, and ſo obſtinately 
deny the other, without even the ceremo- 
ny of a trial? I folemnly declare, that J 
can conceive no reaſon but one, namely, 
that the latter may in a moment be deci- 
ded by open unequivocal experiment, in 
ſuch a manner as to exclude all hypo- 
theſes, and all appeals to conſciouſneſs 
with reſpect to the reaſon of its failure; 
while the former is of ſuch a nature, that, 
though in the firſt | inſtance it may be 
brought to the teſt of experiment, yet it 
will admit of an arbitrary hypotheſis, in- 


volving an appeal to conſciouſneſs, to ac- 
count 


—_— a mS oe 2 and a no. 
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count for the reſult of the experiment 
being contrary to the doctrine aſſerted; 
which is always foreſeen and expected à 
priori. 


With reſpect to the laſt ſentence of 
No . I need only obſerve, that as I am 
not diſputing about words, but things, I 
care not whether the influence of motives 
be called © ſtrictly ſpeaking uniform,” or 
not; but their © uniform influence, if it 
is to be called ſuch, appears plainly to be 
a very different kind of © uniform influ- 
ence” from that of phyſical cauſes, when 
applied to lifeleſs bodies. And as to the 
former being ** ſubject to very different 
laws” from the latter, it is a very allow- 
able metaphorical expreſſion, denoting in 
general what 1 have been maintaining and 
demonſtrating particularly in my Eſſay. 
Laws, in ſuch inveſtigations as theſe, 
mean ultimate general facts: ſome of 
theſe laws, or facts, which are different 
in the two relations of cauſe and motive, 
1 have aſcertained ; eſpecially the occa- 
ſional ſeparation of the latter from its ac- 
tion, its conſtant reference to another 
concurrent 
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concurrent principle of change, which [ 
have called a ſelf-governing power in the 
agent or ſubject, and the want of any 
ſuch concurrent principle of change in 
the lifeleſs ſubject of mere phyſical 
changes, | 


Ne 10, 


This remark may ſeem to deſerve pecu- 
har attention, as it inſinuates a kind of 


appeal to obſervation and experiment, 


with reſpe& to the uniformity of a per- 
ſon's judgement (which, in the language 
of the author of theſe remarks, - means 
choice, or voluntary determmation, followed 
by and ſhewn by overt action) in the ſame 
circumſtances, 


Suppoſing, for the ſake of argument, 
what 1 cannot admit in point of fact, 
that mens judgemenis and overt actions 
would be found always the ſame in the 
ſame circumſtances, - #9 juſt inference of 


neceſſary conſequence with reſpect to the 


queſtion at iſſue could be drawn from it. 
| The 


— 2 
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The perſon may have acted, in affairs of 
importance, according to motives of du- 
ty, or of intereſt, or of pleaſure, either 
applied ſingly, or in all varieties of combi- 
nation and oppoſition ; and on trifling oc- 
caſions, he may have acted without much 
attention or exerciſe of the ſelf-governing 
power, from inſtinct, or from habit, or 
from the firſt thought that occurred to 
him in that involuntary train which is al- 
ways, or almoſt always, going on. I ſee 
no reaſon to expect, in general, that a per- 
ſon's conduct in the /ame circumſtances 
ſhould be different at different times. To 
ſuppoſe or expect, that a perſon having a 
ſel-governing power ſhould do his duty, 
or conſult his intereſt, or follow his plea- 
ſures, at one time, and at another time, 
in the ſame circumſtances, ſhould diſre- 
gard duty, intereſt, pleaſure, &c. is to 
confound the notion of ſelf- governing 
power with the improper and fantaſtical 
uſe of it, and with the want of any uni- 
form relation between motives and ac- 
tions; which is uncandid, as well as un- 
reaſonable, as is fully ſtated in SECT. 1. 
p. 4. F. 6. This, however, the author of 

| 41 the 
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the remarks has not attended to, as ap- 
pears by the ſecond ſentence of Ne 16, 
My mode of reaſoning 1s independent of 
the reſult of ſuch obſervations and expe- 
riments as we are now conſidering; for it 
ſhews, that the actions of men could not 
be 1n ordinary caſes what we really find 


them, whether more or leſs uniform, 


without the concurrence of a principle of 
change different from what appears to have 
any ſhare in the changes or effects obſer- 
ved in lifeleſs bodies. 


The reference to the ſuppoſed uniformity 
of mens gudgements and actions in cir- 
cumſtances /uppo/ed the ſame, is in ano- 
ther reſpect fallacious and nugatory : for 
let the reſult of any obſervation or expe- 
riment be what it will, or what it can be, 
I mean in favour of the uniformity al- 
ledged, or againſt it, ſtill room is left for 
 hypogheſes to explain it away; and theſe 
hypotheſes are endleſs, as well as uſe- 
leſs ; for they require appeals to con- 
ſciouſneſs. 


If the a he the ſame at the ſubſe- 


quent 
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quent trials as at the firſt, it will be held 
as clear proof of the doctrine aſſerted; if 
it be different, it will be immediately 
ſuppoſed and aflerted, that the circum- 
ſtances, though ſeemingly the ſame, were 
really different; that ſome new motive, 
perhaps not diſcoverable by the obſervers, 
the conduQtors of the experiments, had oc- 
curred, and produced the variety in the 
reſult. According to MR Huws, © the 
fantaſtical defire of ſhewing liberty” muſt 
be reckoned the new motive in ſuch a 
caſe. This arbitrary hypotheſis is juſt as 
unreaſonable as the converſe of it would 
be; I mean, as it would be to aſſume the 
ſuppoſition of the interference of a new 
motive, though unknown to us, in thoſe 
caſes where the reſult, on repeated' trials, 
was the ſame as on the firſt; and thence 
to argue, that there muſt be a ſelf-go- 
verning power in, the perſon to prevent 
the effects or influence of certain motives, 
(that is, to ſeparate them from their pro- 
per ations), ſo as to make the reſult, in 
action, the ſame, while the circumſtances, 
in point of motives, were very different. 
The two caſes, of different actions in the 

41 2 ſame 
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ſame circumſtances, and of the ſame ac- 
tions in different circumſtances, are ſtrict- 
ly correlative; both ſuppoſitions are e- 
qually eafily made, and both are nu- 
gatory, as requiring appeals to conſci- 
ouſneſs, and conſequently being ſubject 
to arbitrary aſlertion and denial, But 
were it not for this laſt circumſtance, that 
is, could they both be aſcertained beyond 
doubt or diſpute, they would afford the 
means of ſettling demonſtrably the ulti- 
mate philoſophical queſtion at iſſue; 
which the mere uniformity of reſult in 
action, from circumſtances really the ſame 
in point of motive, could never do, 


It is at leaſt a conceivable caſe, that a 
perſon having a ſubſtantial motive for 
acting in the way he had done before, 
may feel a deſire (fantaſtical or rational) 
to ſhew his liberty, and may think this 
can be beſt ſhewn, or ſhewn only, by 
acting differently from what he had done 
before. The philoſophical queſtion, then, 
comes to be, not, Whether he will act or 


not act as he did before? but, How will 


he 


t 
a 
t 
\ 
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he be able to act according to the old or 
according to the new motive? What is 
the nature of the influence of motives ? 
What are the general laws or facts with 
reſpect to it? What is the relation, not 
merely of the motive according to which 
he acts, but of both the motives, and of 
every motive that he feels, to his volun- 
tary determination and action? Is it a 
conſtant conjunction? Is it a ſeparable 
one? Is the ſeparation by chance, or by 
a certain law? Is there any abſolute force 
or influence of motive, ſo as to exclude 
ſelf-governing power ?——la ſhorr, the 
whole reaſoning of my Eſſay applies ſtrict- 
ly to the hypotheſis ariſing out of the al- 
ledged uniformity, and real -or apparent 
difference of actions in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, and the very certain ſameneſs of 
actions in different circumſtances. But I 
think it better to avoid ſuch hypothetical 
and diſputable motives as that ſuppoſed 
fantaſtical defire of ſhewing liberty, and 
take ſuch as may eaſily be applied, and 
may be. certainly known, ſuch as the 
offer of money to a porter, on condi- 
tion 
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tion of his doing any ordinary piece of 
work. 


Ne 10. line 22. We cannot trace back 
the route of the die in a dice- box,“ &c. 
Why the route of a die in a dice-box, ra- 
ther than that of a ray of light in a glaſs 
priſm, or in a teleſcope, or of a projectile 
through the air, or of a ſhip ſailing in a 
current ? ls it that ſome philoſophers love 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe it fa- 
vours their ſyſtem more? I ſuſpect fo 
very ſtrongly ; for I cannot think any wri- 
ter, whether able or not, would ever have 
had recourſe to ſo complicated a caſe, and 
one ſo much out of our ſight, and out of 
our knowledge, and out of our power, as 
the motion of a die in a dice-box, if his 
obje had been only the inveſtigation of 
truth, and a fair illuſtration of what takes 
place between the apphcation of motives 
and the voluntary overt actions of man- 
kind. | 


But though it is impoſſible either to 
foreſee or to trace back, in any one mance, 


the exact route of a die in a dice-box; yet 
it 
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it is eaſy to analyſe and to ſpecify the va- 
rious cauſes of its route, and its final ſet- 
tling on the table, fo as to ſhew, that 
there is an infinite difference between the 
motion and ſettling of a die and the vo- 
luntary actions of men, and eſpecially 
to ſhew, that there, is no evidence, not 
even the ſlighteſt preſumption, of there 
being any ſelf- governing power in the 
die, as there ſeems to be in a living per- 
ſon. For though the ſhaking a die in a 
box, and throwing it on a table, be fair- 
ly referable to one Agent, and may be 
thought a very ſimple as well as eaſy ac- 
tian; yer when we conſider phy/ically the 
motion and ſubſequent ſettling of the die 
as ect referable to cauſes, we find that 
they are by no means ſimple. Many dif- 
ferent phyſical cauſes, and even different 
kinds of ſuch cauſes, contribute to the va- 
rious motions of the die; ſuch as, impulſe 


from the bottom or from the ſides of the 


box, and from the table, modified too by 


the elaſticity of all of chem, in various de- 


grees; gravitation, or the weight of the 
die, always the ſame, and having always 
equal eftect, whether the die be at reſt or 

in 
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in motion, and whether the direction of 
its motion be upwards or downwards, per- 
pendicular, parallel, or oblique to the ho- 
rizon; reſiſtance from the air, and from 
the bottom and ſides of the box, and from 
the table, (though indeed theſe 7H. 
are only impulſes, conſidered in a different 
point of view). Then the direction of the 
impulſe, with reſpect to the centre of gra- 
vity of the die, muſt be conſidered : if it 
be in a line paſſing through the centre of 
gravity of the die, the motion of the die 
will be ſimply progreſſive; but if the im- 
pulſe be not in ſuch a line, there will take 
place in the die both a rotatory motion 
round its centre of gravity, and a pro- 
greſſive one in the direction of the im- 
pulſe. | 


It is unneceſſary here to conſider more 
minutely, either the number, the nature, 
or the proportions, of the various phyfical 
cauſes of the motion of the die, as accu- 
Tacy on that point is neither our preſent 
object, nor perhaps in itſelf attainable. 


On throwing a die in the common way, 


from a dice-box on a table, which may 
. be 
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be done in a ſecond of time, or leſs, all 
thoſe phyſical cauſes are applied to it, ei- 
ther ſimultaneouſly or in ſucceſſion, and 
either in concurrence, oppoſition, or combina- 
tion, (+, —, SN): but the particular cir- 
cumſtances of the application of them, as 
to quantity, time, proportion, and other 
relations, are unknown to us, and out of 
our power; and therefore, with reſpect 
to us, are as if they were not; but it 
cannot be believed, that any perſon of 
competent knowledge and judgement 
ſhould ever ſuppoſe, that any one of thofe 
cauſes is ſeparated from its effect. If any 
perſon were to entertain ſuch an extrava- 
gant opinion, he might (if he were can- 
did in his profeſſions and reaſonings) be 
eaſily convinced of his error, by trying 
ſeparately that ſtep of the proceſs in which 
he ſuppoſed ſuch a ſeparation to take place. 


We know, in general, with reſpe& to 


the route of the die, that from being at 
reſt it will be in motion, variouſly modi- 
fied in kind, in direction, and in velocity, 
and at laſt will be at reſt again. But 
from the /hape of the die, it is phyſically 

4 K impoſſible 
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impoſſible that it ſhould reſt in any other 
but one of ſix poſitions ; that is, if it be 
thrown on a hard table; for if it were 
thrown on a very ſoft ſurface, or on looſe 
ſand, it might reſt on one of the twelve 
lines or of the eight points that bound it, 
and in an endleſs variety of directions. If 
the die is fair, (not loaded), there is no 
cauſe, and no power in itſelf, to make one 
of its ſix ſurfaces turn up, rather than an- 
other; but one of them mit turn up: it 
is an equal chance which of them, and 
five to one againſt any one fide that can 
be ſpecified. The particular ſeries of cauſes, 
either ſimultaneous or ſucceſſive, concur- 
ring, oppoling, or combined, that termi- 
nate in the ultimate effect, which alone we 
ſee, being unknown to us and out of our 
power, the ultimate effect may fairly, and 
without danger of error, be regarded by 
us, with a view to conjecture, or betting, 
or calculation, as a mere matter of chance; 
that 1s, as coming to paſs without any 
cauſe at all. The doctrine of chances 1s 
ſtrictly applicable to it, and the conclu- 


ſions deduced from that principle are found 


experimentally true with reſpect to a die, 
or 
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or any number of dice: but they are 
falſe and ridiculous, and repugnant to the 
natural, univerſal, and indefeaſible no- 
tion of motive, when applied to the vo- 
luntary actions of men; as hath been fully 
ſhewn already, in SECT. xVI: the con- 
cluſion is obvious, and need not be here 


repeated. 


No 11. 


The total want of analogy between the 
influence of our appetites upon the judge- 


ment and of forces in phyſics, appears,” 
&c. 


Imhis is a ſtrange aſſertion; and a miſ- 
take. The analogy between the relation 
of motive and action and that of cauſe 
and effect in phyfics, (comprehending ap- 
petites under the genus Motive, forces un- 
der the genus Cauſe), is great, and obvi- 
ous, and generally acknowledged, and not 
to be denied without extravagance; and 
it has been fully ſhewn and illuſtrated in 
my Eſſay. It uſed to be thought ſo per- 
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fe as almoſt to amount to identity: this 
was the doctrine of all modern Neceſſita- 
rians, eſpecially of MR Huuk and Dk 
PRIESTLY; and the very object of my 
Eſſay was to ſhew, that the two relations 
were not the ſame, to ſpecify wherein the 
analogy between them failed, (namely, 
with reſpect to the conſtancy or ſeparabi- 
lity of the conjunction), and to draw cer- 
tain concluſions from the differences aſ- 
certained between them. ——The doctrine 
of the total want of analogy between them 
was quite unexpected, and is ſtill incom- 
prehenſible to me. But ſuppoſing it right, 
that is, ſuppoſing the two relations in que- 
ſtion to be ſo completely different and un- 
like, that not only they are not the ſame, 
but that they do not even reſemble one 
another, in any, the ſmalleſt, particular, 
this cannot reaſonably preclude the in- 
quiry into the principal differences be- 
tween them; nor can it in the leaſt inva- 
lidate any concluſions neceſſarily reſulting 
from the differences obſerved. The 
want of combination in the reſult, from 


the application of different motives, in 


many caſes, as already fully explained, is 
complete 
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complete proof of a ſeparation of one of 
them from its, proper effect or action; 
and, in truth, the phraſe in queſtion is 
little elſe than another expreſſion for the 
ſame notion, ſo eſſential to my reaſon- 
ings, and to all reaſonings, on this ſub- 
jet, ; 


The ſufficiency of the underſtanding 
for this operation,” &c. (p. 477. line 26.) 


Admitting the ſufficiency of the under- 


ſtanding for perceiving and judging to 
be the natural reſult of its intelligence,” 
though I think the expreſſion a perfectly 
unmeaning pleonaſm, and allowing the 
metaphors employed in the remark to paſs 
unqueſtioned, I muſt obſerve, that ſuch a 
phraſe as influence of phyſical force,” 
and all the words and phraſes that can be 
contrived, will make no difference as to 
my argument, which 1s independent. of 
words, and turns on the ſelf-evident and 
the demonſtrable. neceſſary conſequences 
of a certain relation ==, and on the truth 
or falſity of theſe neceſſary conſequences, 
as matters of fact, in different caſes of the 
application of motives and of phyſical 
cauſes: 
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ther X and Y be phyſical or metaphyſical 
forces, that is, cauſes or motives, and 
whether A and B be effects or actions: 
find out by the reſult, whether the rela- 
tion in queſtion be a conſtant or an occa- 
ſional and ſeparable conjunction, and 
whether there be in the ſubject, whether a 
living perſon: or a lifeleſs body, any capa- 
city or faculty of ſeparating X from A, 
or Y from B: ſuch a faculty is juſt what 
I call a ſelf-governing power. 


1 admit, that a perſon having under- 
ſtanding without ſelf-governing power, 
would, in numberleſs inſtances, as in the 
caſe of my porter, judge one purſuit e- 
ligible, without abſurdly combining it 
with the other;” juſt as I firmly believe, 
that many a perſon ill of the palſy would 
judge it eligible to take up his bed and 
walk. But a man in a palſy cannot do 
what he thinks eligible; as little could a 
man, whatever might be the degree or 
kind of his underſtanding or intelligence, 
prevent the combination, oppoſition, and 


concurrence, (however abſurd theſe might 
often 


cauſes: it is perfectly equal to me, whe- 
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often be), of the eſſecis or influence of 
different motives ; unleſs, in the firſt place, 
| theſe were ſeparable from their actions; 
and unleſs, in the ſecond place, he had 
the power of ſeparating them. To 
this I alluded in p. 232. 233.: for though 
my argument is independent of all conſi- 
derations with reſpect to the ſteps, ſuch 
as judgement, choice, will, &c, &c. be- 
tween the motive and the overt act, and 
though 1 anxiouſly wiſhed to avoid ſuch 
diſcuſſions, in hopes of avoiding all idle 
verbal diſputes, and of having no appeals 
to make but to open experiment; yet J 
knew perfectly, that my argument, found- 
ed on the notions ==, +, —, , would 
apply equally well to every ſtep of the pro- 
ceſs; but that, whether it did or nor, 
or whether that was conſidered or not, it 
would apply completely to the firſt and the 


laſt; the motive and the action, the cauſe 
and the effect. 


If any Pneumatologiſt ſhould not at 
once perceive and underſtand the infinite 
difference between judging it cligible to pre- 
vent the effect (in abſurd or improper com- 

bination 
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bination or otherwiſe) of 'any cauſe, and 
the actually preventing ſuch effect, that is, 
ſeparating the one from the other, let him 
fairly try a few ſuch experiments as the 
following: Let him walk out at his win- 
dow, or try to walk over a deep and rapid 
river on the ſurface of the water, or try 
to leap over a broad and dirty ditch; or, 
if theſe experiments be thought too dan- 
gerous to life or limb, let him ſwallow 
half a drachm of ipecacuanha, or half a 
drachm of jallap; or, if he diſlike drugs, 
let him drink, inſtead of tea, to his break- 
faſt, a pint, or more if needed, of the 
beſt French brandy; and let him candidly 
mark the reſult : —I take it for granted, 
that his underſtanding would judge (or 
enable him to judge) it eligible not to 
yield to the law of gravitation, not to fall 
to the ground with an accelerated veloci- 
'ty, not to fall into the ditch, not to fink 
to the bottom of the river, not to be car- 
ried down the ſtream of it, not to expe- 
rience the unpleaſant effects of the drugs, 
and not to become drunk with the bran- 
dy; yet I ſcarce think even a Metaphyſi- 


cian can be found, who will expect that 
the 
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the judgement of his underſtanding will 
avail aught in preventing thoſe effects; or 
who will not ſee that ſuch preventing of 
the effects is juſt what I have been rea- 
ſoning about, and have been expreſſing 
by the phraſes ſeparating a cauſe from its 
effect, &c. and that to enable a man to 
make ſuch experiments with ſafety, as 
well as uniformity of the reſult, it would 
be neceſſary, not only that the cauſes al- 
luded to ſhould be ſeparable from their 
effects, but alſo that he ſhould have the 
power of ſeparating them. Now, ſuch ſe- 
parability of motives and actions, and ſuch 
power in the agents, appear in the ordina- 
ry conduct of mankind, but not in the 
phznomena of phyſics, where the ſubject 

is lifeleſs body. : 


Ne 12. 


This paragraph deſerves particular at- 
tention : for though it appear only as a 
remark or objection relating to a ſingle 
ſentence of my Eſſay, which ſentence is 
fairly quoted, yet it is really an indire& 
4 L and 
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and feeble attempt to deny one of my a- 


xioms, X + Y==A + B. or, as it might 


be expreſſed in many caſes, X E=m A, 
I call the attempt feeble and indirect, be- 
cauſe the axiom 1s not quoted and apenly 
denied, but only a particular caſe, refer- 
able to that axiom, 15 mentioned, and 
certain inſtances of phyſical phænomena 
are ſpecified, which the author of the re- 
mark thinks contradictory to what I have 
ſtated as necellarily true in that caſe, as 
comprehended under the general axiom, 


From this it appears, that he was not 
ſufficiently aware of the nature of an a- 
xiom, or ſelf-evident neceſſary truth; and 
particularly, that he did not attend to the 
relation between a nece//ary and a cont in- 
gent truth, or what is ſuppoſed to be one; 
and conſequently that he hath not fully 
underſtood the complete evidence and ſu- 
preme authority of demonſtrative reaſon- 
ing, as diſtinguiſhed from inductive, and 
from the evidence of perception and of te- 
ſtimony. But this certainly may be ex- 


plained to him, or to any perſon: ſuch 


an attempt I made in SECT, 111, to which 
1 
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I ſhall now add a few remarks and illu- 
ſtrations relating to the point at preſent 
under conſideration ; which I own I did 
not think of as even a poſſible matter of 
diſpute at the time when SECT, 111, was 
written, 


Particular inſtances, in contradiction to 
a ſuppoſed general or univerſal fact or law 
of nature, muſt be admitted as exceptions 
and limitations to that law: they may 
even be found ſo numerous, and ſo gene- 
ral, as to ſet aſide ſuch a ſuppoſed law, 
and ro convince us, that our belief of it 
was either wholly or partly erroneous, 
The general notion, and the behef of any 
ſuppoſed principle or law of nature, be- 
ing deduced from particular obſervations 
by a certain proceſs of thought or reaſon- 
ing which we call induction, can never 
be of higher authority than the particu- 
lar facts from which it is derived, or than 
other facts equally well aſcertained. Nay, 
as that very proceſs of reaſoning or in- 
duction may be ſuppoſed imperfect or er- 
roneous, the general inference from it may 
be fallacious; and muſt be of rather leſs 
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authority or evidence than the particular 
facts on which it was founded. 


But the caſe 1s widely different with re- 
ſpe to axioms, or ſelf-evident neceſſary 
truths, Theſe are equally independent of 
all particular obſervations, and of all in- 
duction from them. They can neither be 
diſcovered, nor eſtabliſhed, nor ſhaken, 
nor confirmed, nor made more particular 
and limited, nor made more general and 
comprehenſive, by ſuch means. They 
contain in themſelves the evidence of their 
own truth, which evidence is ample, di- 
rect, and ſupreme. In order to our being 
fully convinced that they are univerſally 
and neceſſarily true, nothing more is re- 
quiſite bur that we underſtand them. As 
there may often be ſome difficulty in this 
reſpect with regard to ſuch abfirac? no- 
tions as thoſe which alone can be proper 
ſubjects of thoſe propoſitions which we 
call axioms, we may be aſſiſted in appre- 
hending and- underſtanding them, and 
conſequently be enabled to perceive their 


internal evidence, by proper zluſtrations, 


taken from real ſubſtances, correſponding 
in 
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in one reſpect, or more than one, to the 
notions on which the axioms are found- 


ed. 


Thus, in teaching geometry, it is al- 
ways poſſible, and ſometimes may be ne- 
ceſſary, to illuſtrate the axiom, That 
things equal to one thing are equal to one 
another, by ſhewing the learner various 
examples of the meaning and of the truth 
of it, in lines, ſurfaces, ſolids, circles, 
triangles, &c. But it would be a great 
miſtake, and a great fault in the teacher, 
to repreſent thoſe examples as proving the 
axiom, or the truth and the univerſality 
of it as depending on and limited by the 
reſult of the obſervations in particular in- 
ſtances, and the axiom as being made more 
or leſs general, according to the number 
and the extent of the particular obſerva- 
tions that were made and conſidered : for 
this would imply, that the axiom might 
not be true at all times, and in all caſes; 
and that whenever caſes occurred where- 
in the reſult, on obſervation and trial, did 
not correſpond to the axiom, theſe were 

to 
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to be acknowledged as exceptions to it, 
But this, if not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, abſurd, 
is at leaſt repugnant to the notion of 
axiom : for every perſon who knows what 
an axiom 1s, would inſtantly judge, that 
there was ſome defect or miſtake in the 
ſuppoſed obſervation, not that there was 
any error in the axiom, or any poſſibility 
of there being an exception to it, Thus, 
for example, if a perſon, on the faith of 
the axiom alluded to, ſhould ſuppoſe that 
all quart- bottles muſt be equal to one an- 
other, and on comparing many fuch by 
actual experiment, and finding that they 
were not equal to one another, ſhould aſ- 
ſert that the axiom was falſe, or at leaſt 
ſubject to exceptions, and in particular 
that it was not applicable to quart- bottles, 
it would inſtantly be diſcovered where his 
error lay; namely, in ſuppoſing that all 
the things commonly called quart-bottles 
were ſeverally equal to one thing: and 
it might reaſonably be ſuſpected, that he 
did not know what an axiom was, that 
he did not underſtand the nature and ſu- 


preme authority of neceſſary truths, and 
the 
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the advantages of reaſoning by neceſſary 
conſequences. 


Now, to apply theſe remarks to the caſe 
in queſtion, the objeQtion to my argu- 
ment founded on the ſuppoſed obſerva- 
tion of certain examples in contradiction 
to one of my axioms, or to a caſe plainly 
comprehended under it, I have only to 
obſerve, that, ſenſible how abſtruſe, and 
in one reſpect how new, the notion of 
conſtant conjunction is, on which my a- 
xioms depend, or in which they are im- 
plied, I took care to explain and illu- 
ſtrate both it and them, very fully, per- 
haps tediouſly; but merely in order to 
make them be underſtood, that their 
own internal evidence myght be percei- 
ved; not as conceiving, that thoſe exam- 
ples and illuſtrations could prove, or that 
any others could refute or limit the a- 
xioms. 


The illuſtrations were taken from cer- 
tain phyſical cauſes and their effects; and 
as the reſult in various examples corre- 
ſponded perfectly to the axioms, ſome- 
thing 
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thing more than the illuſtration which J 
wanted was obtained, and ſomething ' 
highly important; I mean a proof, not 
indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, concluſive, but 
affording a probability approaching very 
near to certainty, that the circumſtance of 
conſtant conjunction was a part of the re- 
lation of h/ cauſes to their effects: juſt 
as the reſult, when quantities ſeverally 
equal to one quantity are compared ex- 
perimentally, by its correſpondence with 
the firſt axiom of geometry, ſerves to 
prove, not the axiom itſelf, but the juſt- 
neſs of the notion of quantity, and its 
applicability to real ſubſtances, and the 
truth of the ſuppoſition of the relation of 
equality ſubſiſting between each of thoſe 
quantities ſeverally and one other quan- 
tity, 


According to my mode of reaſoning, 
the correſpondence of the reſult in many 
caſes of phyſical cauſes and effects to my 
axioms, whatever it may prove with re- 
ſpect: to this relation, has no more pre- 
tenfions to prove or confirm the ,axioms 


im 5 in the notion of conſtant con- 
junction, 
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junction, than the inconſiſtency of the reſult, 
in many caſes of motives and actions, with 
my axioms, has to refute them. This in- 
conſiſtency only proves, that the circum- 
ſtance of conſtant conjunction is no part 
of the relation of motive and action. This 
was preciſely the uſe that I made of it; 
and it was all that I wanted for the firſt 
part of my dilemma, [I ſhall at all times 
admit the ſame inference as to the want 
of conſtant conjunction between any 
things called cauſes and their effects, with 
reſpect to which the reſult in the ſeveral 
caſes does not correſpond to my axioms. 
he caſe is exactly parallel to that of 
the quart- bottles, already ſtated: Give 
us any number of quart- bottles ſeverally 
equal to one, and they muft be equal to one 
another; give us any number of ſuch 
bottles not equal to one another, and they 
muſt not be ſeverally equal to one: The a- 
xiom will ſtill remain unſhaken. So give 
us cauſes conſtantly conjoined with their 
effects, and the reſult from tlie application 
of them muſs be what is expreſſed in the 
axioms; give us cauſes the reſult of whoſe 
application - does not- correſpond to the 
Wen 4 M axioms, 
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axioms, and they muff nat be conſtantly 
conjoined with their effects; give us a 
number of inſtances of the application of 
cauſes, in all of which the reſult corre- 
ſponds with the axioms, and we shall ad- 
mit, that, in all of them, the ſeveral cauſes 
are conjoined with their reſpeltve effects; 
and we might infer by induction, with 
ſome probability, that this was the calc 
with reſpect to all kinds of cauſes, until 
we met with inſtances to the contrary, in 
the application of ſome particular kinds of 
them; and then ſuch inſtances would be 
acknowledged as exceptions to the ſuppo- 
ſed general rule with reſpect to caules; 
as, for example, with reſpect to agents, 
motives, evidence, the vital principle, 
and the partial exciting cauſes in the phy- 
ſiology and pathology of animal and ve- 
getable life. But whatever be the rela- 
tion between thele cauſes, or any others, 
and their reſpective eſfects, as to conſtaut 
or occaſional and ſeparable conjunction, 
the axioms derived from this notion muſt 
remain unſhaken, as neceſſary truths; and 
muſi be found true, as matters of fact, in 


the various applications of every kind of 
cauſe 
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tauſe that is conſtantly conjuined with its 


eftect, 


As to the three inſtances ſtated in N*12, 
as examples contradictory to my remark 
in p. 291. 292, which is fairly quoted in 
Ne 12, and which I (till think juſt in eve- 
ry part, and the firſt part of which is 
clearly implied in one of the axioms, as 
the laſt is in the Doctrine of Chances, it 
is nowiſe ſurpriſing, that in none of them 
is the effect the meaſure of that ciycum- 
ſtance which is in one ſenſe its cauſe :” For, 
in the firſt place, in none of them is that 
emcumftance conſtantly conjoined with the 
ultimate effect, as the author of the re- 
mark has very raſhly aſſerted; and, in 
the ſecond place, in the two laſt of them, 
(which are of a very different kind from 
the firſt), other principles of change, or 
cauſes, beſides that circumſlunce which is in 
one ſenſe the cauſe of the phznomenon men- 
tioned, concur, and are indeed abſolutely 
nece{lary for the production of it. Even 
with reipect to the firſt of them, the ex- 
ploſion of a mine of gunpowder, ſome 
other circumſtances, beſides the heat ap- 
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plied, are neceſſary for the production of 
the effect; for example, air: if the pow- 
der were thoroughly wet, by the mine be- 
ing filled with water, it would not ex- 
plode in the uſual manner on the applica- 
tion of heat. 


But, independently of this confidera- 
tion of a different kind of cauſe, beſides 
the heat, being requiſite for the produc- 
tion of the effect uſually referred to the 
heat alone, which conſideration may be 
diſregarded at preſent, as that other cauſe, 
as well as the heat, may be ſuppoſed e- 
qually applied in all cafes, while the ul- 
timate reſult, though the ſame in kind, 
is widely different in degree in differ- 
ent caſes, and by no means a meaſure of 
either of the original external cauſes ap- 
plied, it muſt be obſerved, that in ** the 
exploſion of a mine of gunpowder,” there 
is a great concurrence, and a very long /c- 
ries of cauſes and effects, of the ſame kind 
with that firſt applied. I call the rief 
of cauſes long, in conſideration of the 
great number of ſteps in it, however ert 
it may be in point of time. By the inac- 

curacy 
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curacy of the expreſſion employed by the 
author of the remark, all that vaſt con- 
currence and that long ſeries of innume- 
rable little effects are repreſented as but 
one great effect. referable to the heat ap- 
plied as its cauſe: and perhaps, from 
want of due attention on his part, he 
may have come to regard it in that im- 
proper light; for I cannot ſuppoſe him 
unacquainted with the generally known 
facts relating to the compoſition, the in- 
flammation, and the deflagration of gun- 
powder. 


A mine of gunpowder” is a conciſe, 
but inaccurate expreſſion, employed to de- 
note the quantity of gunpowder lodged 
in a mine, This quantity may be 100 
barrels, that is, 10,000 lh. containing 
ſeveral hundred millions of grains or par- 
ticles, each of which has in itſelf a due 
proportion of nitre, of ſulphur, and of 
charcoal. The exploſion of a mine of 
gunpowder,” means the inflammation and 
deflagration of every particle of the gun- 
powder, This may be produced or begun 
in one particle, or a few particles, by the 

application 
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application of a certain degree of heat, 
however ſmall the quantity of it may be, 
which will kindle the ſulphur or charcoal, 
or perhaps melt the nitre and fulphur, 
without kindling directly the latter and 
the charcoal. By the chemical afhnities 
of the component parts of the gunpowder, 
as ſoon as ſuch kindling and melting ot 
any the ſmalleſt particle takes place, a ra- 
pid and violent decompoſition of it, at- 
tended with the extrication or generation 
of much air, and very intenſe heat, is 
produced: this is called the deflagration, 
detonation, or exploſion of the gunpow- 
der. The heat thus produced has the 
ſame effect on the particles in contact, or 
nearly ſo, with the one firſt kindled: on 
the ſame principle, this proceſs will go 
on ſucceſſively through all the particles 
of the powder, but with ſuch velocity, 
that the whole quantity of it may ex- 
plode in one or two ſeconds; and this, 
which is the ſum or amount of millions 
of little effects, either fimultzneous or in 
very rapid ſucceſſion, will appear as only 
one great effect produced in a moment by 


one ſingle cauſe, perhaps very ſmall in 
| quantity, 
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quantity, and bearing no proportion, at 
any time, to the ultimate effect; which is 
alſo various at different times, according 
to the quantity of the powder exploded; 
that is, according to the number of little 
effects of which it is the aggregate a- 
mount. But, accurately conſidered, the ul- 
timate effect in this caſe is no more to be 
regarded as the effect and meaſure of the 
ſuppoſed cauſe, than the great fire of Lon- 
don, which raged for many days, and 
conſumed a great part of the city, could 
be reckoned the effect of the ſmall quan- 
tity of heat, perhaps a ſingle ſpark, which 
began it. The difference between the two 
caſes is merely as to the velocity of the ſe- 
ries of effects produced: but whether this 
ſeries occupy only a few ſeconds, or many 
days, or many years; whether the many 
little effects coincide, or come ſo near one 
another, in time, as to form one great ag- 


gregate, which is the caſe in the exploſion 


of punpowder, or the burning of a houſe; 
or come ſo {lowly as to be ſeen only in 
ſucceſſion, which is the caſe in the burn- 
ing of flow-match; it is equally different 
from 
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from the ſimple immediate effect of a cauſe 
conſtantly conjoined with its effect, and 
_ equally unfit to be a meaſure of ſuch + 
cauſe, 


If the author of the remark, or any o-. 


ther perſon, wiſh to find in the exploſion 
of gunpowder the conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe and eflect, (in my ſtrict and uni- 


form meaning of the phraſe), and an ef- 


fe, conſequently, which is a meaſure of 
the cauſe applied, he muſt look for it in 
the ſtep between the application of heat 
and the kindling or melting of the ingre- 
dients, and in the ſtep between this and 
the detonation of the compound ; and, 
making due allowance for the peculiar 
chemical principles of change, conſiſting 
in the relations among difterent bodies, 
ſimple and compound, and among the 
particles of the ſame body, however ſimple 
it may be, which principles of change 
ſeem to have a ſhare, as well as heat, in 
producing ſuch effects as we are conſider- 
ing, he will find in theſe ſteps what he 


wants. But he muſt obſerve, that the firſt 
| of 
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of them depends, not on the quantity of 
heat thrown into the whole mals of pow- 
der, but on the railing the temperature of 
ſome part of it to a certain degree; we 
ſhall ſuppoſe (for I know not exactly the 
fact) to 600%, A vaſt quantity of heat may 
be thrown into gunpowder, enough, for 
example, to raiſe the temperature of a 
great maſs of it 200% or 300%, if equally 
diffuſed over it all, without kindling or 
melting the (malleſt particle of it. While 
a wonderfully ſinall quantity of heat, as, 
for example, what is contained in a red- 
hot ſpark ſtruck off with a flint from ſteel, 
will melt or kindle that little particle to 
which it is applied; which particle will 
then immediately explode. Nor will it be 
thought by any chemiſt a paradox to lay, 
that the heat in ſuch a ſpark is as truly 
conſumed, or abſorbed, in heating, melt- 
ing, or kindling the gunpowder, and con- 
ſequently is as truly meaſured by the quan- 
tity of its eſſect in thoſe ways, as if it had 
been employed in making water boil or 
ice melt, Yet the quantity of heat in ſuch 
a red-hot ſpark of ſteel may be ſo very 
imall, that, if it had been equally diffuſed 

: 4 N through 
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through the whole maſs of gunpowder, it 
would not have raiſed its temperature the 
thouſandth part of a degree. If a much 
greater quantity of heat, as, for example, 
that contained in many large maſſes of 
iron of a white heat, be applied to the 
gunpowder, the immediate effect of it will 
correſpond to the quantity of it, or be a 
meaſure of it; that is, more of the powder 
will be kindled or melted directly by it; 
but as ſoon as this effect begins, the de- 
flagration begins, and is rapidly propaga- 
ted through the whole maſs; the explo- 
ſion of which will take place in ſomewhat 
leſs time, and conſequently with ſome- 
what more violence, than if it had been 
produced by only one ſmall ſpark. But 
the difference of the two exploſions, in 
point of time, will probably not ex- 
ceed a very ſmall fraction of a /econd ; 
and the difference between them, in 
point of violence or force, will be pro- 
portionably ſmall, ſo as to bear no ſen- 
fible proportion to the whole force of 
the exploſion in either caſe : and conſe- 
quently both thoſe differences will eſcape 


our 
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our obſervation, or be to us as if they 
were not, 


The other two inſtances ſtated in Na. 


as contradictory to my remark, may be 
diſcuſſed very ſhortly, 


The malignity of the ſmall-pox is no 
meaſure of the quantity or quality of the 
contagious matter employed to give the 
diſeaſe.” 


It certainly is not; nor can it be ſo, 
for three moſt excellent reaſons : Firſt, Be- 
cauſe any given quantity of the conta- 
gious matter of any given quality is not 
conſtantly conjoined with any determined 
degree or malignity of the diſeaſe, that is, 
with any certain number or kind of pu- 
ſtules, and with any certain degree, or 
number, or combination, of the febrile 
and - other ſymptoms; ſecondly, Becauſe 
at leaſt one other cauſe, of a different lind 
from the contagious matter, and admit- 
ting of great varieties as to its own condi- 
tion, ant concur with it to produce the 
diſeaſe, in any degree; and, thirdly, Be- 

4 N 2 cauſe 
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cauſe in moſt caſes ſeveral other cauſes 4 
in fact concur with the two primary cauſes, 


and have a great influence in moditying 
the diſeaſe, 


The vital principle is as neceſlary for 
the production of the ſmall-pox, as the 
application of the exciting cauſe, conta- 
gion; nay, a particular ſtate or condition 
of the vital principle is requiſite for the 
production of the diſeaſe. The contagion, 
if applied to an animal of a different ſpe- 
cies from man, as, for example, to a bird 
or a fiſh, or to a man who had had it be- 
fore, or to one who, from peculiarity of 
conſtitution, was incapable of having the 
diſeaſe, or even to one who was not, at 
the time when it was applied, properly 
diſpoſed to take it, would no more pro- 
duce the ſmall-pox, than it would do if it 
were applied to a ſtock or a ſtone. 


Even when the proper condition of the 
vital principle concurs with the conta- 
gion, and the diſeaſe accordingly is pro- 
duced, it is greatly modified, as to ma- 
lignity, by ſuch concurrent cauſes as the 

ſtate 
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ſtate of the body with reſpect to fulneſs 
of blood, and tendency to inflamma- 
tion, general or particular, and perhaps 
to putrefaction, or at leaſt to debility ; 
and perhaps ſtill more by external cauſes 
of a difterent kind, ſuch as heat or cold, 
bad air or good, proper or improper diet 
and medicines, According to the various 
management of theſe concurrent cauſes, 
many of which are very much in our 
power, the ſmall-pox may be made either 
ſo mild as ſcarce to be known, or thought 
a diſeaſe, or ſo malignant as to be gene- 
rally fatal. 


* The contraction of a muſcle is no 
meaſure of the ſtimulus applied to pro- 
duce it,” 


Certainly not; for nearly the ſame rea- 
ſons that make it impoſſible that the ma- 
lignity of the ſmall- pox ſbould be a mea- 
ſure of the contagion applied. 


The ſtimulus that occaſionally excites 
contraction in a muſcle, is not conſtantly 
conjoined with any uniform degree or 
force 
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force of contraction in it; nay, not even 
with any contraction at all in the muſcle, 
It is only a partial exciting phyſiological 
cauſe, which can have. no effect without 
the concurrence of the vital principle; and 
as this principle admits of many different 
modifications, the ultimate effect obſer- 
ved from the application of a ſtimulus 
may often be various in quantity, and 
perhaps in quality too, when the ſtimulus 
is the ſame; or may be the ſame in both 
reſpects, when the ſtimulus is very differ- 
ent in both. A ſtimulus applied to a 
muſcle perfectly dead, that is, completely 
deprived of its vital principle, will pro- 
duce no contraction in it: a weak ſtimu- 
lus applied to muſcles of great and pe- 
culiar irritability, (which 1s a particular 
modification of the vital principle), will 
produce unuſually ſtrong, and perhaps ir- 
regular, contraction of ſuch muſcles: a 
ſtrong ſtimulus applied to muſcles that 
are weak, or torpid, or paralytic, will pro- 
duce weak contraction, or perhaps none 
at all. 


After thus conſidering phyfically, and at 
| fo 
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ſo great length, the three inſtances given 
as contradictory to my remark founded 
on one of the axioms of conſtant conjunc- 
tion, in order to ſhew that they are not 
inconſiſtent with the common, and what 
appears to me the juſt, notion of the rela- 
tion of ſuch cauſes and their effects, I 
hope I may, without any danger of be- 
ing thought either obſcure, or defirous to 
evade the moſt rigorous and particular in- 
veſtigation of the caſes ſtated in Ne 12, 
give what | think the fair and complete 
logical and mathematical anſwer to thoſe 
caſes, and to all of the ſame kind; which 
is indeed a very ſhort one. If & be ſome- 
times conjoined with A, ſometimes with 


5 . A * . 
m A, ſometimes with „, it is not con- 


ſtantly conjoined with any one of them; 


nor conſequently can any one of them be 
a meaſure of it. 


* Human aQions do not admit of de- 
grees,” & c. Vide fis page 271. line 20, to 
page 276. line 21. | 


*I think the involuntary opinion of the 
underſtanding 
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underſtanding a{ways has its full effect on 
the will.“ 


This very erroneous aſſertion, for it 
can ſcarce be reckoned a real ohỹ, pro- 
ceeds from confounding the two very dif- 
ferent notions of will or choice, and opi- 
nion or judgement, properly ſo called; 
which confuſion again proceeds from u— 
ſing the terms, Underſtanding, Judgement, 
Opinion, to expreſs the two different no- 
tions in queſtion. This appears clearly 
in conſidering ſuch caſes as that of Me- 
dea, page 572.; and has been fully diſ- 
cuſſed already, page 55 1. line 8. to page 576, 
line 17. 


Ns 13. 


* could have wiſhed,” & c. Vide „. 
page 465. line 20. 


The terms Option and Diſcretion, which 
are attributed to this power when ating,” 
&c. | 


a [ 
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I never meant to attribute 9p/z9n or dif- 
cretion to power ; nor did I ever conceive 
that power acted. Power and action, (in the 
ſtrict and literal meaning of theſe terms), 
as well as option and diſcretion, are at- 
tributes of mind alone. By optional or diſ- 
cretionary power, I meant power which 
the mind, or living perſon, might or might 
not exert on any occaſion, according to 
the option, diſcretion, or choice of ſuch 
mind or living perſon. This kind of power 
alone, I conceive to be properly and lite- 
rally power : The power (as it is called) of 
heat to melt ice, of water to diſſolve ſalt, 
of brandy to make men drunk, &c. is 
plainly a very different kind of thing; 
which I conceive to be called power by a 
metaphorical uſe of this term. The pur- 
poſe of the epithets optional and diſeretio- 
nary, ſo often applied to it, was to pre- 
vent ambiguity, by ſhewing plainly what 
kind of power I meant. But I have no 
attachment to the phraſe, which, though 
perfectly intelligible, is evidently illogi- 
cal; like the common phraſes, a wiſe 
plan, a fooliſh project, a happy choice, a 
miſerable life, an eloquent ſpeech, &c. in 
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that this may proceed in ſome caſes from 
the abſolute violence of the motives ſo ap- 
pled, which may diſorder both the intel- 
lectual and the active powers of a perſon ; 
but more commonly from the relative 
want of due force of mind, that is, from 
weakneſs or deficiency of the ſelf- govern- 
ing power, which is various in different 
perſons, and in the ſame perſon at differ- 
ent times, Thus a child, from a defire to 
fit on two ſtools, will endeavour to fit on 
them both at once : but the danger thence 
reſulting to the fitting part is ſo great and 
immediate, and the conſequences of ſuch 
an attempt have ſo often been experien- 
ced, that, the caſe is become proverbial, 
And the childiſh conduct in this caſe, and 
the vulgar proverb founded on it, afford 
more real uſeful practical knowledge of 
the human mind, and of the relation of 
motive and action, than could be extract- 
ed from many volumes written to prove 
the neceſſity of human actions. The child 
learns that he has the power of chooling, 
and that he ought to chooſe, in ſuch ca- 
ſes; and as he grows up, is reminded by 
the proverb, that in many other caſes it 
behoves 
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behoves him much to chooſe between dif- 
ferent motives. Yet many people, either 
from natural defects, or acquired habits 
of indeciſion from want of proper exer- 
tion of their faculties, have all their lives 
been remarkably wavering and irreſolute, 
unable or unwilling to chooſe or deter- 
mine where they ought to have done it, 
and where ordinary men would have done 
it, at once. This character has attracted 
the attention of men of obſervation and 
wit: it has been ſucceſsfully exhibited on 
the ſtage; as in the French comedy of 
LIrreſolu. I have heard of a ſtateſman, 
diſtinguiſhed for this peculiarity of cha- 
rafter, who moſt imprudently built him- 
ſelf a handſome library, with two doors 
toit: a brother ſtateſman, who knew his 
infirmity, expreſſed great concern at find- 
ing him in ſo perilous a ſituation; appre- 
hending he would never get out of his li- 


brary, from not being able to determine 
which door he ſhould go out at. 


But we muſt not expect in all cafes in 
which there is a combination of incon- 
ſiſtent motives, without the poſſeſſion or 
the 


the proper exertion of the ſelf-governing 
power, that there will of neceſſity be an 
abſurd or ridiculous combination in the 
reſult or overt action, of the ame kind 
with that which I have ſhewn to be the 
neceſſary conſequence of the conffant con- 
junction of motive and action; and which 
I have illuſtrated ſo fully. For the rela- 
tion of motive and action is in fact but 
an occaſional and ſeparable conjunction; and, 
conſiſtently with this notion of the rela- 
tion in queſtion, the influence of only one 
of the motives applied may be perceptible 
in the reſult; or firſt that of one, then 
that of another, then that of a third of 
them; and this not once only, but re- 
peatedly, and as it were by turns. Hence 
that peculiar modification of indeciſion 
and weakneſs of mind which is called 
wwavering, and is confiderably different 
from mere heſitation, or want of chooſing 
or determining. It is the frequently de- 
termining, but often changing the deter- 
mination; and chooſing, and for ſome 
time acting, according to different motives 
in ſucceſſion, though they were all applied 


at 
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at once. The bad conſequences of this 
wavering conduct on numberleſs occa- 
ſions, eſpecially in all very important ca- 
ſes, and in all caſes of great and urgent 
danger, are as well known as thoſe of ab- 
ſolute indeciſion; and I believe in fact, 
that they have been more frequently ob- 
ſerved. As theſe two kinds of weakneſs are 
ſo near akin, it is highly probable that 
both may often have been combined in 
the ſame perſon, and may even have been 
ſhewn in the courſe of the ſame tranſac- 
tion, eſpecially if it were long or compli- 
cated. Both kinds of weakneſs are e- 
qually inconſiſtent with the character of 
a great man; for example, of a great ge- 


neral, or a great ſtateſman; as many ar- 


mies, and many nations, have learned by 
ſevere experience, Many perſons, by the 
various accidents of birth and fortune, 
have been placed in ſituations, in which, 
for want of proper ſteadineſs or vigour of 
mind, they could not act either with ho- 
nour to themſelves or advantage to thoſe 
whoſe moſt important intereſts depended 
on their conduct. 


James, 
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JaMEs, the Firſt of England, and Sixth 


of Scotland, who was no way deficient in 
ſenſe, or knowledge, or wit, ſeems to have 
been remarkably deficient in the no leſs 
important talent of ſteadineſs or vigour of 
mind. It is ſaid he knew well enough his 
own defect; and that he was once told of 
it in a very curions manner from the pulpit, 
He had heard of a famous preacher, who, 
according to the faſhion of the times, was 
very witty in his ſermons, and peculiarly 
happy in his choice of texts. JaMEs got 
this perſon to preach before him; who, 
with all ſuitable gravity, gave out his text 
in the following words: James, Firſt, 
and Sixth: the latter part of the verſe. 
He that wavereth is like a wave of the 
e ſea, driven by the winds, and toſſed.“ 
He is at me already,” ſaid the King, 
The text 1s genuine, and the application 
of it juſt and witty, even independently 
of the pun, which ſeems ſo well ſuited to 
the taſte of the times, and eſpecially of 
JamEs and his Court, I know not whe- 
ther the ſtory be true or invented; bur, 


at any rate, the ſtory, and the ſimple text, 
afford 
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afford a good illuſtration of what I am here 


endeavouring to point out, 


What I have here mentioned ſo fully 
with reſpect to the caſe of motives of only 
ordinary force, in perſons in whom there 
is a want of due vigour of mind, is e- 
qually applicable to the caſe of motives of 
ſuch extraordinary violence, that ordinary 
people cannot refiſt them; and may be 
ſufficient to ſhew, that ſuch a combination - 
of influence in the reſult as is alluded to in 
Ne 13. wall not neceſſarily take place in 
ſuch circumſtances. For ſuch motives be- 
ing either permanently and completely or 
for a time ſeparable from their reſpective 
actions, the reſult may correſpond entirely 
to one, or more of the motives, juſt as if 
there had been no others applied; or it 
may correſpond to every one and all of 
them ſucceſſively, or by turns, When I 
mention this as what may be the reſult in 
theſe caſes, in contradiſtinction to what 
muſt be the reſult oñ the ſuppoſition of 
conſtant conjunction, I mean only to ex- 
clude the notion of its being in any mea- 
ſure voluntary, or depending on the ſelf- 

4 P governing 
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governing power of the perſon to whom 
the motives are applied; which is exclu- 
ded in the caſe ſtated in Ne 13. : but ! 
do not mean to ſay, that it may come to 
paſs abſolutely by chance, or without 
any cauſe whatever; for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion is abſurd, We are only to conceive, 
that the varieties in the reſult will depend 
on cauſes or circumſtances in the applica- 
tion of the different motives, and in the ſtate 
of the perſon to whom they are applied, 
eſpecially in the 1nvoluntary train of 
thought, which may be unknown to us, or, 
if known to us, will not be in our power, 
In conſequence of ſuch circumſtances, rhe 
perſon's attention may be firſt and exclu- 
ſively given to one or two of the motives 
applied, or firſt to ſome, and then to o- 
thers of them; ſo that the influence of 
them, ſuppoſing them to have overcome 
the force of mind, ſhall not have neceſſa- 
rily nor conſtantly, whatever may be the 
caſe on ſome occaſions, that abſurd reſult 
which the author of the remarks alludes 
to, 


But it is needleſs to diſcuſs more mi- 
nutely 
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nutely this point of the ſeparability of mo- 


tive and action, as preventing, not the 


poſſibility, but the neceſſity and univer- 
ſality, of ſuch a reſult; for there is a ſtill 
greater difference between the real juſt no- 
tion of the relation of motive and action, 
and that notion of it which I have conſi- 
dered ſo fully, and ſhewn to be erroneous; 
in conſequence of which ſuch a reſult as 
the author of the remark alludes to, (for 
example, motion in the diagonal caſe, 
p. 226. and inſtances, p. 260. 263.) can- 
not be a neceſſary conſequence of any poſ- 
ible or ſuppoſeable application of mo- 
tives. 


The natural and juſt notion of motive 
implies in ardinary caſes reference to the 
ſelf-governing power of the agent; but in 
all caſes, even thoſe of compulſion, it im- 
plies the ſeparability of motive from its 
proper action; and it always implies, 
and chiefly conſiſts in, the notion of 
** that for the ſake of which; which ef- 


fectually excludes ſuch reſults as are at 


preſent in queſtion from being neceſſary 
4 P 2 conſequences 
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conſequences of the application of any mo. 
tives. 


For the reaſons ſtated p. 465. 1. 20. 1 
avoided entering on any minute diſcuſſion 
of the nature, extent, and limits of the 
ſelf-governing power; nor can J here un- 
dertake to expreſs, in a manner free from 
cavil, the peculiar ſtate, and all the cir- 
cumſtances, of a perſon under compulſion, 
from the application of motives of irreſiſt- 
ible force. But I may venture to ſay, that 
a perſon in ſuch circumſtances is not con- 
ceived to be deprived of his underſtanding, 
or driven to madneſs : he is ſuppoſed to 
underſtand what he 1s to do, and to know 
whether he can or can not attain or ac- 
compliſh, by any mode of acting, © that 
for the ſake of which.“ I may ſay like- 
wiſe, that what is uſually called and rec- 
koned the irreſiſtible force of a motive, is 
but a relative notion : it is indeed doubly 
relative, as bearing relation both to the 
mind to which the motive is applied, and 
to the other motives applied along with it, 
but in oppoſition to it. | 
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I know of no kind or force of motives 
that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can be thought ab- q 
ſolute, and univerſally irreſiſtible: I know 
of nothing that could have ſubdued atro- 
cem animum CATONIs. But we conceive, 
that he was endowed with very extraordi- 
nary force of mind ; and an ordinary per- 
ſon, who ſhould take it into his head that 
he was equal in this reſpect to Cato, would 
be as much and as deſervedly laughed at, 
as if he ſhould fancy that his own limbs 
were equal to the invicti membra Glyconas, 
or as if he thought his own talents were 
equal to thoſe of Homer or of Archimedes. 
But the inferiority of ordinary men to 
Cato, and others of heroic virtue, is not 
ſolely, nor perhaps chiefly, in point of 
underſtanding : the knowledge of what is 
right, and the ability to do it in very try- 
ing circumſtances, are quite different 
things; the former of which is much 
more common than the latter, and may 11. 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed in all who ap- UN. 
prove the conduct and admire the cha- [i i 
racter of Cato, though probably but few | 
of them could have done as he did, or 
been, what they behold with admiration; | 5 


and i 
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and this, not from folly, nor from igno- 


rance, nor from vice; but merely from 
weakneſs. 


Though the differences among mankind 
with reſpect to natural or to acquired vigour 
of mind, and conſequently with reſpe to 
the kind and the intenſity of motives 
which they cannot reſiſt, be very great; 
yet there 1s generally underſtood to be a 
ſort of common ſtandard or average a- 
mong them as to theſe things, juſt as 
there is with reſpect to all other mental 
endowments, or with reſpect to various 
bodily qualifications, ſuch as ſtature, and 
muſcular ſtrength. All excuſes or juſtifi- 
cations of a perſon's conduct on the ſcore 
of conſtraint, compulſion, or ſtrong and 
irreſiſtible temptation, and all our judge- 
ments when we acquit or condemn 1n ſuch 
caſes, and all our ſentiments of admira- 
tion of thoſe who have diſplayed on try- 
ing occaſions heroic virtue, and extraor- 
dinary vigour of mind, and our contempt 
of thoſe who on ordinary occaſions have 
acted meanly, though perhaps not crimi- 


nally, and have thereby ſhewn peculiar 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of mind, plainly bear relation 
to that notion, however vague and inac- 
curate it may be thought, of the common 
degree of force of mind. 


I doubt much whether any great accu- 
racy in eſtimating the force of mind of 
different individuals be attainable; and, 
at any rate, I do not aim at it here, But 
I preſume it will be a ſufficient illuſtration 
of my meaning, and, in general, a pretty 
juſt account of the matter, to ſay, that 
we conceive that even ordinary men may, 
if they pleaſe, reſiſt the allurements of in- 
tereſt or of pleaſure, of various kinds; or 
what we call temptation : but that ordi- 
nary men cannot reſiſt ſuch motives as the 
fear of death and violent pain, In other 
words, we conceive, that the latter mo- 
tives do overpower, but that the former 
do not overpower the common degree of 
force of mind. 


It is certain, at leaſt, that the latter mo- 
tives, and not the former, have in all ages 
and countries been employed .as almoſt 
ſure means of compulſion ; that they have 

generally 
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generally been found effeQual; that we 
conſider a perſon as ſomehow extraordi- 
nary who has reſiſted them to the laſt, 
that we conſider the application of them 
as excuſing actions in their own nature 
improper, and, if they had been volun- 
tary, highly criminal; that, on the o- 
ther hand, mere temptation is not thought 
an excuſe, nor conſequently, in general, 
pleaded as one, for ſuch improper actions; 
and that perſons yielding to temptation, 
and doing wrong in conſequence of it, 
are reckoned not merely weak, but crimi- 
nal. It was thought, as in truth it was, 
a very extraordinary excuſe for the pecu- 
lation that he and his friends were char- 
ged with, that a man of no common ta- 
lents, and very uncommon vigour of 
mind, made openly in the Britiſh ſenate, 
That there were ſuch temptations in In- 
dia as fleſh and bl-od could not refiſt,” 
There was certainly ſomething bold at 
leaſt, if not honeſt, in ſuch an avowal; 
but I am convinced no perſon of common 
ſenſe and common honeſty could ever hear 
or think of ſuch an excuſe without indig- 


nation, 
But 
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But leaving, for the preſent, the exami- 
nation of ſuch caſes of ſuppoſed irreſiſt- 
ible temptation, as doubtful at beſt, we 
may conſider the motives generally ac- 
knowledged as ſufficient to overcome the 
ordinary degree of force of mind; and it 
will ſoon appear, that even their ſuppoſed 
irrefiſtible influence is not uniform in the 
ſame perſon, nor conſtantly conjoined 
with its proper action; that it depends in 
a great meaſure on the kind and degree of 
the other motives applied along with it, 
but in oppoſition to it; that the influence 
of ſuch motives may ſerve to ſupport, and 
concur with, the force of mind, which, 
though overcome, is not to be regarded 
as annihilated, even in caſes of compul- 
ſion. 


The fear of death may be ſuppoſed, or 
may have been found on trial, ſufficient 
to overcome an ordinary perſon, and make 
him do what he was very unwilling to do, 
and would not have done but for that 
fear; as in the common caſe of a travel- 
ler being robbed on the highway. This 
muſt be acknowledged to be a fair in- 
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ſtance of compulſion, and as ſuch would 
be a ſufficient excuſe for the traveller, if, 
to ſave his own life, he gave up the mo- 
ney of another perſon entruſted to him, 
and which he could not replace. If he 
were to do this from mere temptation, that 
is, for his own intereſt or pleaſure, he would 
be-criminal ; at leaſt he would be thought 
ſo on this fide of the Indus. But it would 
not follow, that the ſame perſon, either at 
that or any other time, would neceſlarily 
yield to the ſame motive, and to ſave his 
life do any other action required of him, 
however mean or criminal it might be; 
nor that he would, for the ſame conſide- 
ration, ſuffer any evil that could be in- 
flicted on him, as, for example, the extre- 
mity of torture. In the caſe of torture 
applied to obtain from a wretch the con- 
feſhon of a crime for which, as ſoon as 
he confeſſes it, he muſt ſuffer death, we 
have in direct oppoſition two ſuppoſed 1r- 
reſiſtible motives, each of which, if it had 
been applied without the other, would 
probably have overcome the force of mind 
of the perſon, But when both are applied 


at once, the perſon completely reſiſts the 
| one, 
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one, and acts perfectly according to the 
other. This ſeparability of even the moſt 
powerful, and ſuppoſed irreſiſtible, mo- 
tives from their actions, prevents the ne- 
celſity of ſuch abſurd combinations as thoſe 
alluded to in Nꝰ 13. If any perſon think 
this may be accounted for merely on the 
ſuppoſition of abſolute force in the mo- 
tives, without any force of mind in the 
perſon, let him conſider again the neceſſa- 
ry conſequences of his ſuppoſition, as ſta- 
ted in the dilemma and the axioms, and 


he will find his miſtake. 


Without ſuch ſeparability of motive and 
action, ſelf-governing power or force of 
mind being excluded from having any 
ſhare in the actions of men, the abſurd 
combinations of influence muſt take place; 
but motive and action being ſeparable, 
and the notion of © that for the ſake of 
which” being eſſential to the relation of 
motive and action, we cannot expect a com- 
bination of action that is not in that rela- 
tion to all the motives from which it pro- 
ceeds, whatever be the force of the ſeve- 
ral motives applied; not even though 
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ſingly applied they would have been irre- 
ſiſtible. 


Thus, in the caſe p. 226. diagram 1, it 
the porter, inſtead of being offered a puj- 
nea for going in the line A B, were aſſu— 
red, that he ſhould be hanged if he dic not 
go 1n that line, I take it for granted he 
would go accordingly : and for a l1milar 
conſideration ſingly applied, he world go 
in the line AC. But it both threats were 
applied at once, he wwonld not po in the 
diagonal A D, any more than he would 
have gone in the diagonal for the guineas 
he might have got by going in the line 
A B, and for the halt-guineas he might 
have got by going in the line A C; tor 
this plain and ſatisfactory reaſon, that he 
could neither earn guineas nor half-gui- 
nias, nor eſcape hanging, in the different 
caſes put, by ſuch conduct: his action 
would not be in the relation of“ that for 
the ſake of which” to the motives applicd, 
I call this reaſon plain and fſatisfatory in 
the caſe at preſent under conſideration, 
becauſe it is conſiſtent with, and directly 
proceeds from, the principle (the juſt no- 
tion 
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tion of the relation of motive and action) 
from which I reaſon, and perfectly ac- 
counts for the reſult; which, though ne- 
ver yet experienced, is uniformly and eafily 
foreſeen, The ſame reaſon 1s frivolous 
and abſurd, when offered to account for 
the reſult not correſponding to the neceſſary 
inference from the principle of conſtant 
conjunction, becauſe it is inconſiſtent 
with this principle, and cannot account for 
the neceſſary inference from it being falſe, 
if the principle itſelf be true; which there- 
fore mult be given up. It can ſcarce be 
neceſſary to mention, that if motives that 
are {uppoſed to overcome the force of 
mind be applied to a perſon, ſo that a 
combined action reſulting from both may 
ſtand in the relation of © that for the ſake 
of which” to both, ſuch a combined ac- 
tion (which in this caſe will not be ab- 
ſurd, bur, on the contrary, very wiſe) 
may reaſonably be expected to take place; 
as, for example, in the caſe ſtated p. 238. 
239-; if the fear of hanging, inſtead of 
the defire of earning money, were the 
porter's motive for going ſouthward, and 
alſo for going weſtward, I have no doubt 
but 
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but he would go in ſome direction inter- 
mediate between the two, as being the 
only way by which he could eſcape hang- 
ing, or attain ** that for the ſake of which” 
with reſpect to both motives. 


Ne 14. 


© have no occaſion, in theſe remarks, 
to concern myſelf with the fact, which 
* poſhbly may prove to be important, and 
* which I think the Eſſay eſtabliſhes, that 
* the relation between cauſe and effect is 
„different from that between motive and 
* action.“ 


When the author of the remarks wrote 
this ſentence, he muſt certainly have for- 
gotten both the kind of the difference be- 
tween the two relations in queſtion, and 
the very particular manner in which it was 
diſcovered and demon/lrated. That difter- 
ence, which he acknowledges that the Eſ- 
ſay eſtabliſhes, has been aſcertained by 
tracing the ſtrictly neceſſary conſequences 


of the tundamental principle of the doc- 
trine 
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trine of Neceſlity, namely, the perfect in- 
ertia of the ſubject, and the abſolute ir- 
reſiſtible force of the ſuppoſed cauſes ap- 
plied to it: theſe neceſſary conſequences 
have been found true as matters of fact 
with reſpect to phyſical cauſes and effects 
in lifeleſs bodies, but falſe, and abſurd, 
and ridiculous, with reſpect to the motives 
and actions of living perſons, —The ul- 
timate neceſſary inference from this ap- 
pears ſo plain and obvious, that I could 
never have ſuppoſed it a matter of doubt 
or diſpute; and its being made ſo now ap- 
pears to me a very ſtriking and a very in- 
ſtructive phænomenon in the operations"of 
the human mind. But it is one that had 
not eſcaped the obſervation of BAcoN; 


and therefore re/ſpondebit pro me Ariſtoteles 
MEUS, 


Idala et notiones falſe, gue intellectum hu- 
manum jam occuparunt, atque in eo alte he- 
rent, non ſolum mentes hommum ita obſident, 
ut veritati adutus difficilis pateat ; ſed etiam 
dato et conceſſo aditu, illa rurſus in ipſa in- 
Nauratione ſcientiarum occurrent, et moleſta 
erunt ; 
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erunt ; mſi homines præmoniti, adverſus ca ſc, 
quantum fieri poteſt, muniant. 
Nov. Ok. I. 38, 


As a good illuſtration of this important 
general obſervation, and as a real caſe, 
very exactly parallel to that of the author 
of the remarks, who acknowledges the 
difference that I have eſtabliſhed in my 
Eſſay, but does not acknowledge, nor 
perhaps perceive, what is neceſſarily im- 
plied 1n it, 1 ſhall mention a ſtory which 
I remember to have heard more than twen- 
ty years ago, 


One of the men who had been round 
the world with Commodore Byron, ſoon af- 
ter his return to England, went to his na- 
tive place, where he was conſidered as a 
very extraordinary perſonage, and was in- 
vited to a club of his townſmen, who ex- 
pected to be greatly edified by his con ver- 
ſation. It was plain, that a man who had 
been round the world muſt know more ot 
it than any other body, But the circum- 


navigator could give them but very little 


information with reſpect to what he had 
IHE ſeen 
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ſeen in his voyage; and ſeemed to have 


very little to ſay for himſelf, till ſome of 


the club began to queſtion him about the 
world being round : then he opened with 
a tone of authority, As to that, I'll tell 
you what it is; they ſay the world is 
* round; but I have been all round it, 
and, by God, it is as flat as this table.“ 
—Yet this honeſt Tar was not forſworn; 
but I think his beſt friends muſt admit, 
that he was not very expert at drawing 
inferences from premiſes, or perceiving 
neceſſary conſequences ; ſince, after know- 
ing, and ſeeing, and doing what was im- 
poſſible unleſs the world were round, he 
could not diſcover that it was ſo, 


* Ir is ſufficient for my argument, if a 
* relation ſubſiſts between what is invo- 
** luntary in the train of thought in the 
* mind, and the acts of the will, as con- 


* {tant and certain as that of cauſe and 
25 effect.“ 


This is one of the remarks that I can- 
not fully underſtand: ir appears to me 
both vague and obſcure; nor can I ſay 
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with certainty to what things and what 
relation the author alludes : but I gueſs, 
that by © what is involuntary” may be 


meant judgement; and by acts of the 


will,” voluntary determinations, or choo- 


fſings, and overt actions. If fo, the an- 


ſwer to it has been given too fully alrea- 
dy, (p. 551. to 575. ), and muſt not be re- 
peated here. 


Ne 15. 


The firſt part of this paragraph is, I 
believe, a juſt account of the origin of the 
notion of power, not only in the author 
of the remarks, but in all mankind. The 
laſt part of it is another inſtance, like ma- 
ny that have been already conſidered, of 
the confuſion, and perplexity, and obſcu- 
rity, and error, that are almoſt inevitably 
produced in ſuch reaſonings as this, by the 
needleſs and careleſs uſe of metaphorical 
expreſſions. The power or faculty of 
making efforts, is an attribute of a living 
perſon; the making efforts is the exertion 


of ſuch a power or faculty, by the perſon: 
28 gy the 
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the perſon has likewiſe underſtanding, 
that is, he underſtands what he is about; 
and the term Under/tanding expreſſes mere- 
ly the abſtract notion of this other attri- 
bute ; which can neither direct the efforts 
made, nor the faculty that makes them; 
nor can it examine any thing, nor form 
any opinion, nor conſequently can it be 
under the neceſſity of examining any thing, 
or of forming any opinion : but the per- 
ſon may, if he pleaſes, examine a great 
many things, though he is not under the 
neceſſity of doing ſo; and if he do exa- 
mine things fairly, his opinion or judge- 
ment will be involuntary; and ſo far is 
he, and his efforts, and his faculty of ma- 
king them, from being under the direc- 
tion of his underſtanding, (even admit- 
ting the metaphor), that it is rather his 
underſtanding that is in a great meaſure 
under his direction; for he can attend, or 
not attend, as he chooſes, to thoſe things 
which he might underſtand, and which, 
if he did attend to them, and conſequent- 
ly did underſtand them, he would invo- 
luntarily judge of one way, and not ano- 
ther, When the perſon has attended, and 
4 R 2 underſtood, 
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underſtood, and judged involuntarily, he 
may make efforts, or act voluntarily, ei- 
ther according to, or in oppoſition to, his 
involuntary judgement; as in the caſe of 
Medea. If things had been as they are 
ſtated in the latter part of Ne 15. I do 
not think we could ever, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch efforts, have acquired 
the notion of power; any more than we 


could from what happens with reſpect to 
belief. 


Ne 16. Sentence Firſt. 


Having already, in the courſe of my 
Eſſay, expreſſed very fully my opinion 
with reſpect to the profeſſion of belief of 
the doctrine of Neceſſity, eſpecially in 
thoſe who aſſert it, and yet perceive intui- 
tively the falſity of many neceſſary conſe- 
quences that I have deduced from it, and 
who deny theſe inferences, and hold faſt 
the principle, without ſhewing any error 
in my reaſoning, it is evidently impoſſible 
for me to make any exceptions in favour 
of any individual, The caſe of the au- 
| thor 
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| thor of the remarks, with reſpect to © re- 
maining unconvinced,” is not altogether ſin- 
gular: I have met with the ſame in ſeve- 
ral other perſons. It may eafily be ac- 
counted for : they have no occaſion to be 
convinced of any error in their opinion, or 
to alter their belief; which, from their 
own actual conduct, as well as from what 
they have always obſerved, and ſeem al- 
ways to have expected in other men, and 
above all from their perceiving intuitively 
what neceſſary conſequences from the prin- 
ciple of neceſſity will be found experimen- 
tally falſe, and what may be true, appears 
clearly to have been the ſame with that of 
ordinary men who aſſert and believe the 
liberty of human actions. Their ſituation 
is nearly the ſame with what would be the 
ſituation of a ſet of philoſophers, who ha- 
ving met with the pretended demonſtra- 
tion, that Achilles, though ſwift of foot, 
coulq; never overtake an old man, who 
went but half as faſt, and was but a mile 
betore him; and who, being unable to 
detect the ſophiſm, had acquieſced in it, 
and profeſſed to believe it; but ſaw at 
once, when the caſe was fairly ſtated to 


them 
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them in proper and accurate terms, that 
when Achilles had gone two miles, he 
would be juſt up with the old man; and 
that when he had gone four miles, he 
would be a mile before him. Surely theſe 
philoſophers would have no occaſion to be 
convinced, or to change their opinion. 


There is, however, one peculiarity in 
the ſituation of the author of the remarks 
which ought to be conſidered ; I mean, 
his having ſo much confidence in his own 
objections as to allow them to be publiſh- 
ed; which many other perſons, © remain- 
ing unconvinced,” like him, would not 
do with reſpec to theirs, Even this pe- 
culiarity may eafily be accounted for : his 
objections themſelves afford a full expla- 
nation of it, They are expreſſed in vague, 
obſcure, ambiguous, and metaphorical 
terms, to which he ſeems to have a pecu- 
liar attachment, as he employs them vo- 
luntarily, or at leaſt withont-any apparent 
neceſſity. Such ambiguous and metapho- 
rical expreſſions confound and fruſtrate the 
beſt reaſoning, and make the worſt appear 


as plauſible as the beſt : but as the uſe of 
them 
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them is voluntary, it is beyond the pro- 
vince of demonſtration, 


For the purpoſes of good reaſoning with 
one another, it is abſolutely neceſlary that 
men ſhould employ words, or ſymbols, 
that expreſs accurately and diſtinctly the 
ſeveral thoughts or notions which they 
have occaſion to compare together, and to 
reaſon about. Nay, though it may ap- 
pear a paradox, I believe it to be an im- 
portant truth, that moff men need accurate 
and diſtin words to enable them even to 
think accurately on certain ſubjects; for 
moſt men are accuſtomed to think and to 
reaſon by themſelves, in ſome meaſure, 
by the help of words. If the words fo 
employed be inadequate for their purpoſe, 
by being vague, ſoas to denote no thoughts 
with ſufficient diſtinctneſs and preciſion ; 
or ambiguous, ſo that the ſame word 
ſhall occafionally denote two or more dif- 
ferent thoughts, the perſon uſing them 
may be ſo thoroughly confounded, as not 
only not to be able to think accurately or 
juſtly, but not even to be able to know 
what 
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what he thinks, nor conſequently to give 
any intelligible account of it. 


The learned and ingenious DR Camr- 
BELL, in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, has 
treated this point with his uſual acuteneſs 
and good ſenſe; and has clearly thewn, 
that a perſon may not only read, but de- 
liberately write nonſenſe, without know- 
ing or ſuſpecting it. The ſame author 
has very happily illuſtrated the relation 
between language and thought, by com- 
paring the former to the medium, ſuch as 
water, air, or glaſs, through which the 
latter is to be ſeen; and to an inſtru- 
ment, ſuch as a mirror, by means of 
which a perſon may ſee even his own 
thoughts. He remarks, that the ut- 
moſt poſſible perfection of ſuch a me- 
dium, or ſuch an inſtrument, is, that it 
be ſo clear that itſelf ſhall not be percei- 
ved at all, while every thing that ſhould 
be perceived through it ſhall be ſeen diſ- 
tinctly. He very jultly obſerves, that the 
terms, clearneſs, perſpicuity, obſcurity, 10 
commonly applied to language, denote li- 
terally the qualities of ſuch a medium or 

inſtrument; 
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inſtrument; and that they are uſed meta- 
phorically in their more common applica- 
tion. 


If the greateſt philoſopher in the world 
ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in always uſing 
a cylindrical mirror, he could never ac- 


quire a juſt notion of his own features, 


and, inſtead of his own face, would ſee 
always a very frightful and diſtorted 1- 
mage: and if he choſe to view all objects 
only through green ſpectacles, he could 
never diſtinguiſh properly their ſeveral co- 
lours, nor ever know the full and varied 
beauty.of the fair face of nature. If he 
were to maintain, that what he ſaw of his 
own face, and of other objects, was the 
real conſtitution of them, and that the 


common notions of them were falſe, his 


conduct would juſtly be reckoned uncan- 


did, as well as extravagant. It would be 


reaſonable and friendly to admoniſh him, 
that he was uſing very prepoſterous in- 
ſtruments, and to furniſh him with bet- 
ter; but if he would not condeſcend to 


make uſe of theſe, he muſt be allowed to 


pleaſe himſelf; for it would be too violent 
| 4 5 a 
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a meaſure to break a philoſopher's mir- 
ror, becauſe it was cylindrical; or to take 
his ſpectacles from off his noſc, becauſe 
they were green. The ſame reaſonable 
admonition may be given, and the ſame 
friendly offer may be made, to the philo- 
ſopher who uſes, in his reaſonings, amhi— 
guous and metaphorical expreſſions, which 
diſcolour, and diſtort, and confound, eve- 
ry thought which ſhould be ſeen through 
them: but if he will not regard the ad- 
monition, nor accept of the offer, he muſt 
be left to himſelf, 


Ne 16. Sentence Second. 


* I confeſs alſo, it ſeems to be very 
clear, that if the acts * of the will are 
not determined by the judgements of 
the underſtanding, but by a fſelt- go- 
verning power, which may act, and, if 

| recolle& right, is ſuppoſed to often 
I act without motives, and in oppoſition 
| © to all motives, the human race, inſtead 


cc 
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« of being moral agents, would ſome- 
© times at leaſt be more diſorderly than 
« any madmen; their manners could be 
regulated with any degree of certainty 
„ by no laws; the preſcience of God Al- 
* mighty could not trace their actions; 
« and even his omnipotence, unleſs he al- 
*:tered their nature, could do nothing 
* more for them than make a vaſt bedlam 
* to contain them,” 


Theſe things, which ſeem ſo clear to 
the author of the remarks, are incompa=- 
rably witty, and ſufficiently wonderful: a 
very rigorous critic would perhaps require 
a little proof of ſome of them, as thinking 
they were of that kind which PoE has 
very happily terined, 


— * Demonſtration thin, and Theſes thick, 
* And Major, Minor, and Conciuſion quick.” 


But as I am no Theologian, and am net- 
ther inclined nor qualified to reaſon a- 
bout preſcience and predeſtination, | think 
it more prudent, and | am ſure it is much 
more eaſy, to let them all pais as ſtrictly 
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neceſlary conſequences of the principle to 
which they are referred; and to content 
myſelf with ſhewing what relation that 
principle bears to the doctrine maintained 
in my Eſſay. This relation is indeed a 
very remarkable one, 


The principle in queſtion is, That a /el/- 
governing . power (which here certainly 
means an agent, or perſon having {elf- 
governing power) may act, and is ſuppoſed 
to often act, wir Hour motives, and in op- 
Poſition to ALL motives. Now, it happens 
that this principle, which is imputed to 
me, is very widely different from what! 
have maintained; ſo widely different, in- 
deed, that the greater part of it is juſt 
what I have formally and repeatedly diſ- 
claimed in the ſtrongeſt terms, as being 
not merely erroneous, but ſo notorioully 
falſe and extravagant, that there would be 
good reaſon to call in queſtion the veraci- 
ty, as well as the underſtanding, of any 
perſon who ſhould venture to aflert it, 


Videſts p. 2. 3. 4. F. 6. 62. 63. 64. 


From the very title of my Eſſay,—on 
| the 
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the difference between the relation of mo- 


tive and action and that of cauſe and effect 


in phyſics, it muſt be evident, that it could 
never have been my intention to reaſon a- 
bout actions without motives, but only 
about actions for which there were ac- 
knowledged or well-known motives; ſo 
that I might aſcertain the difference be- 
tween this relation and that with which 
I undertook to compare it. From the plan 
of my reaſoning, on phyſical and mathe- 
matical principles, without making any 
appeal to conſciouſneſs, (to which plan, I 
preſume, it will be admitted that I have 
ſtrictly adhered), it muſt have been im- 
poſſible for me to have included in my ar- 
gument any caſes or inſtances, real or 
ſuppoſed, of actions without motives; be- 
cauſe this circumſtance, the want of a 
motive for any action performed, could 
be known only by conſciouſneſs, and ne- 
ver could be aſcertained, either by open 
experiment, or by mathematical reaſon- 
ing. From all the inſtances that, in the 
courſe of my argument, I have given of ac- 
tions variouſly related to moti ves, it muſt 


appear, that I never meant to treat of ac- 


tions 
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tions performed without any motives; for 
no ſuch inſtance 1s given by me as part of 
my reaſoning; but many of morives ap- 
plied, to which there were no correſpond- 
ing actions, From the manner in which [ 


have ſtated the propoſition (p. 171.) which 
I undertook to demonſtrate, it muſt be e- 
vident how far I meant to go; and that ] 
did not undertake to prove, that perſons 
often acted without motives, and in oppo- 
ſition to all motives. 


Any attentive reader and good reaſon- 
er, who ſhall compare that propoſition 
(p. 171.) with the doctrine imputed to 
me in the ſentence of Ne 16, at preſent 
under conſideration, will be ſtruck with 
the great change ot meaning made in my 
propoſition, by ſubſtituting the word ALL 
for the word ANY; Which indeed is ſo 
great as to convert my p ropoſition into 
one which I not only never thought of 
maintaining, but had formally diſclaim- 
ed. The difterence of meaning between 
the two adjectives in queſtion is, I pre- 
ſume, ſo obvious, that it muſt be well 

and 
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and uniformly underſtood : if it were not, 
the preſent caſe would be a good illuſtra- 
tion of it. And this difference is ren- 
dered the more ſtriking by ſubſtituting 
the phraſe, 7s ſuppoſed to often act, for 
my phraſe, of very different import, may 
act, 


The infinite difference between the pro- 
poſition which I undertook to demon- 
ſtrate and the aſſertion imputed to me 
by the author of the remarks in Ne 16. 
will appear plainly from the mere ſpecifi- 
cation of each of them by a ſingle ex- 
ample, Let any number of motives, ſuch 
as duty, intereſt, pleaſure, honour, fear, 


hunger, &c. be ſuppoſed to be applied at 


the ſame time to a perſon, in ſuch a man- 
ner that ſome of them {ſhall be in oppoſi- 
tion to one another, others in direct con- 
currence or in combination with one ano- 
ther; I bold, that the perſon, in ordinary 
caſes, (that is, ſetting aſide compulſion), 
may act according to any one of thoſe mo- 
tives, or according to any two or more of 
them in co:icurrence or in combination, and 
of couiſe contrary to any motive, either 

ſingle, 
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fingle, or concurring with or combined with 
others, in oppoſition to thoſe according to 
which the perſon acts. But in N® 16.1 am 
repreſented as maintaining, that perſons 
often acted, without a motive, in oppoſition 
to all the motives ſo applied. The im- 
puted propoſition is ſo extravagantly falſe, 
that it can deſerve no conſideration. My 
own appears to me a plain and familiar 
truth, of which we have experience every 
day; at leaſt I know of no motive accor- 
ding to which men have not ſometimes 
acted; nor of any that has not on fome oc- 
caſions been applied without being fol- 
lowed by correſponding action, in a man- 
ner equally inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſi- 
tion of mere chance, and with that of ab- 
ſolute irreſiſtible influence or force in the 
motives. But as it has been denied by 
ſome philoſophers, I was at pains to exa- 
mine it rigorouſly, and to ſhew, by ſtrict 
reaſoning, and by open experiment, if re- 
quired, that ſuch was the caſe. 


I was perfectly aware of the uſual miſ- 


take, or miſrepreſentation, of the popular 


notion of 8 not merely by habitual 
wranglers 
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wranglers in common converſation, but 
by ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers 
on this ſubject, ſuch as LEIBNITZz, Hume, 
and PRIESTLY; and having occaſion to 
quote a paſſage from Mx Hume's Eſſay, 
and to refer to one in DR Pei ESTLx's, in 
which, by the ſtrongeſt infinuation, that 
extravagant doctrine 1s unjuſtly imputed 
to thoſe who aſſert the liberty of human 
actions, I took that opportunity to diſ- 
claim it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


Even with reſpeQ to the notion and be- 
lief that a perſon may act without a mo- 
tive, which I had occaſion to mention 
more than once in the courſe of my Eſſay, 
(p 56. 57. 58. 59.3; 388. 389. 390. 391.; 
424. 425. 426. 427. 428. 429. 430. 431.), 


I was at pains to declare fully and expli- 


citly, that I did not aſſert nor undertake 
to prove ir, but left it entire for future 


conſideration, if it ſhould be thought to 


deſerve any. The diſcuſſion of it did not 
appear to me eflential to what I under- 
took to prove with reſpect to the relation 
of motive and action, and the difference 
between it and that of cauſe and effect in 

4 T phyſics: 
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phyſics: I ſaw no means of conduQing 
it without any appeal to conſciouſneſs, 
and purely on phyſical and mathematical 
principles, or ſtrict reaſoning by neceſſary 
conſequences and open experiment; and 
I therefore avoided it ſo carefully in all my 
reaſonings, that a candid and attentive 
reader will find nothing in my argument 
inconſiſtent with the perſuaſion, that a 
perſon would inſtantly fall afleep, or die, 
if there were no motives applied to him; 
ſo as to be effeQually prevented from act- 
ing without motives. 


After all theſe precautions, continued 
uniformly from the beginning to the end 
of my Eſſay, I could not have ſuppoſed it 
poſſible that any perſon, from any imper- 
fection of memory, could have ſo far miſ- 
taken my meaning, as to impute to me 
the doctrine ſtated in the ſecond ſentence 
of Ne 16.; nor could I have ſuppoſed it 
poſſible that any perſon who diſtruſted a 
little the accuracy of his memory with re- 
ſpect to that point, (which, from the hy- 
pothetical clauſe, If 1 recollect right,” 


appears plainly to have been the caſe with 
the 
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the author of the remarks), ſhould yer 


have relied ſo much on his memory, as to 
impute to me the abſurd opinion which I 
had diſclaimed, and to proceed to draw 
inferences from it, without looking into 
my Eſſay; the ſlighteſt inſpection of which 
would have ſet him right, and prevented 
him from ſo ſtrangely attempting to put 
me in the wrong: and if I had ſuppoſed 
theſe things poſſible, and very likely to 
happen, I could have done no more than 
I did to prevent them, 


The ſtrange inferences in Ne 16, dedu- 
ced from my ſuppaſed doctrine, ſeem in- 
tended as an imitation and a fort of coun- 
terpart of thoſe which I have given (p. 257. 
et ſeqq.) as neceſſary conſequences of the 
doctrine of the conſtant conjunction of 
motive and action, and which many men 
of candour, and good ſenſe, and good 
taſte, may think too ludicrous for a ſerious 
philoſophical inveſtigation. Without pre- 
ſuming abſolutely to juſtify thoſe ludi- 
crous inferences, I {hall only mention as 
ſome excuſe for them, that they are given 
in illuſtration of certain general inferen- 
N 412 ces, 
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ces, previouſly demonſtrated as neceſſary 
conſequences of the principle of conſtant 
conjunction, from which I was reaſoning 
ad falſum et abſurdum. That principle had 
been moſt confidently aſſerted by a great 
philoſopher, whoſe very words 1 had quo- 
ted; and, at any rate, though it never had 
been aſſerted, it would have been fair and 
rational to have ſtated it, and to have rea- 
ſoned from it by neceſſary conſequences, 
as being one of the alternatives of an 
undeniable dilemma. The notions on 
which the reaſoning depended (X N 
== AKB, &c.) were ſo new and fo abſ- 
truſe, that it was neceſſary to illuſtrate 
them fully. The caſe of going in the dia- 
gonal, or 1n one of the fides of a paralle- 
logram, though abundantly diſtin, and 
in one reſpect complete and deciſive, was 
too remote from the general conduct of 
human lite. to afford that clear and for- 
ible illuſtration which was wanted: there- 
fore inſtances were to be taken from the 
Occurrences in real life; and they appear 
ladicrous. But this is no fault of mine, 
but a well-known principle of human na- 
ture, and I believe a very uſeful one. Any 

thing 
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thing repugnant to a mathematical axiom 


is calmly perceived to be abſurd and im- ' 


poſſible ; but any thing ſtrikingly repug- 
nant to the familiar principles of human 


nature, even though it be poſlible, appears 


to us not only abſurd, but ridiculous. It 
is a matter of raſte, to like or diſlike ſuch 
ludicrous illuſtrations ; but their being lu- 
dicrous cannot weaken the force of them : 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? If in- 
deed they had been given without the 
previous demonſtration, they would have 
been worſe than the ravings of any ordi- 
nary madman. 


Theſe things I ſuſpect the author of the 
remarks had not duly conſidered, when 
he ſet about drawing inferences from an 
extravagant principle, erroneouſly at leaſt, 
if not unjuſtly imputed to me, who had 
diſclaimed it, and very different from the 
common opinion of mankind. 


I muſt differ from him even with re- 
ſpect to the very modeſt opinion that he 
expreſſes in the laſt ſentence of No 16. © I 
do not aſſert that theſe (extravagant and 


ludicrous) 
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ludicrous) conſequences, even tho' proved 
to be juſt, can impeach the validity of a 
demonſtration.” This, I think, is too mo- 
deſt. A demonſtration ad ab/urdum is Juſt 
as valid as one that is direct; and there- 
fore, if by neceſſary conſequences a falſe 
or abſurd inference can be deduced from 
any principle, however demonſtrated, that 
principle, and its ſuppoſed demonſtration, 
mult zp/o facto ſtand impeached; and un- 
leſs ſome error can be diſcovered, either 
in the firſt demonſtration of it, or in the 
deduction of neceſſary conſequences from 
it, it muſt remain impeached to all erer- 
nity. There is certainly no power in the 
Britiſh legiſlature, nor even in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly of France, ſo far as 1 
have yet learned, that can put an end tq 
ſuch an impeachment. To ſpeak without 
metaphor, ſuch an oppoſition of demon- 
ſtrations, if it could take place, would 
produce abſolute ſcepticiſm with reſpect to 
the point in queſtion; and would even 
tend to ſhake our faith in demonſtration 


in general: but of this I have no fear. 


As to che preſent inſtance, ſuppoſing 
the 
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the ludicrous inferences in No 16. to be 


ſtrictly neceſſary conſequences of the 
principle, that men may act, and often 
act, without motives, and in oppoſition 
to all motives, it would not in the leaſt 


affect my demonſtration, foraſmuch as I 


never aſſerted ſuch a principle. 


If the author of the remarks ſhall con- 
trive to deduce any ſuch falſe or abſurd 
concluſions from my doctrine, I ſhall be 
very glad to ſee them, and ſhall pay due 
attention to them. I need not tell him 
now, for I told him more than a year and 
a half ago, in a written ſpecimen (and it 
was not a ſhort one) of the anſwers that 
might be given to his objections, that it 
was a matter of great nicety and dithculty 
to draw necellary inferences with reſpect 
to che actions of men, from the principle 
of their having ſelf-governing power. I 
told him, that it appeared to me, that, on 
the principle of Liberty, the nece//ity of any 
particular reſult, in any caſe, was as com- 
pletely excluded, as any liberty with re- 
ſpect to the reſult was on the principle 
of Neceſſity, I underſtand perfectly, that 
| | In 
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in certain circumſtances, (chiefly of the 
motives applied, it vin be more probable, 
that men will act in one way than in an- 
other; though we cannot meaſure the de- 
gree of this probability, as we do in the 
caſe of chances; in which indeed, as well 
as in living perſons, on the principle of 
Tine there can be no neceſſity of the re- 
ſult in any particular inſtance. But I can- 
not gueſs on what principle any perſon 
ſhould think it probable, that the actions 
of men having ſelf-governing power, 
ſhould be either more rational or more ex- 
travagant, more vicious or more virtuous, 
than we uſually find them. It is the prin- 
ciple of this probability, in oppoſition to 
the experience and wiſdom of all ages and 
nations, that I am curious to learn; tho, 
to ſay the truth, my expectations with re- 
ſpect to it are not very high; nor are my 
apprehenſions great with reſpect to its im- 
peaching the validity of my demonſtration, 
which is by no means a diſcovery in me- 
taphyſics, but only the detection of a ſo- 
phiſm, really incredible, but long and ar- 
rogantly maintained, as a N diſcovery, 
and an een ruth, ; 
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